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The  games  in  this  collection  were  gathered  at  odd  moments  during  the 
course  of  collecting  tours  in  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  in  the  summer 
of  1919  and  the  winter  of  1921.  They  come  for  the  most  part  from  the 
parishes  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Manchester  and  St.  Ann.  Those  from  Bethle- 
hem and  Claremont  were  dictated  to  me  at  a  Sunday  School  picnic  The 
songs  from  Ballard's  Valley  and  those  from  the  Beulah  School,  Chris- 
tiana, were  played  by  the  children  at  school  recess.  The  wake  games  from 
Lacovia,  Butler's,  and  Elgin  were  dictated  by  lads  who  were  frequenters 
of  such  gatherings — Hubert  Millwood  at  Lacovia,  Charles  Williams  at  But- 
ler's. At  Christiana  and  Brown's  Town  the  house-girls  at  our  boarding- 
place  gathered  after  supper  and  taught  us  the  games,  words  and  music. 
Leonora  Sparks,  Hilda  and  Adinah  were  our  instructors  at  Christiana; 
Elizabeth,  Pearl  and  Ruth  at  Brown's  Town.  All  the  music  except  that 
from  Bethlehem,  for  which  I  employed  the  local  organist,  was  recorded  by 
Miss  Roberts,  upon  whose  quick  and  accurate  ear  the  value  of  this  collec- 
tion largely  depends.  The  songs  from  Maroon  Town  (Accompong)  were 
sung  into  the  phonograph  by  men  who  played  the  games,  and  were  after- 
wards transcribed  by  Miss  Roberts.  Such  parallels  as  are  here  noted  from 
folk  collections  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  although  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, give  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  games  and  of  the 
variations  they  have  undergone. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Frans  Boas  of  Columbia  University  for 
advice  and  direction,  and  to  Dr.  Goddard  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  for  the  loan  of  a  collecting  phonograph  for  recording 
songs.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  Dickinson  of  this  college  for 
reading  the  music  proof,  to  Professor  Johnson  for  valuable  advice  in 
editing,  and  to  Miss  Amy  Reed  and  Miss  Katharine  Warren  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  for  the  final  details  of  printing  and  distribution. 

MARTHA  WARREN  BECKWITH 
Vattar  College 
November  14,  1922 
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FOLK  GAMES  OF  JAMAICA 

The  folk-games  of  Jamaica  preserved  in  this  collection,  al- 
though taken  down  entirely  from  negroes  in  the  country  districts, 
come  for  the  most  part  from  old  English  and  Scotch  rather  than 
from  African  sources.  Song  and  dialogue  games  took  the  place, 
among  the  better  trained  and  more  ambitious,  of  the  African 
merry-makings  described  by  early  historians  of  plantation  life  in 
Jamaica  ^  and  still  to  be  seen,  I  am  told,  at  Christmas  time  at  the 
Maroon  settlement  of  Moore  Town  above  Port  Antonio,  and  at 
wakes  for  the  dead  in  the  more  backward  districts.  They  super- 
seded the  ring  of  onlookers  about  a  bonfire,  the  endless  rhythmi- 
cal beating  of  drums  and  twanging  of  musical  instnunents  as 
two  or  three  from  the  group  sprang  inside  the  circle  and  executed 
a  dance,  often  dramatic  in  character,  and  then  gave  place  to  a 
succeeding  couple.  They  were  taught  at  Sunday  School  picnics 
and  in  school  recesses.  To-day  they  are  themselves  giving  place 
to  more  modem  amusements.  The  song  and  dialogue  games  of 
the  past  are  being  abandoned  for  field  sports  and  the  latest  dance 
steps ;  and  the  special  festivals  at  which  they  provided  entertain- 
ment are  looked  upon  as  foolish  and  old-fashioned  by  the  more 
ambitious  young  people.  Nevertheless,  the  games  here  set  down 
are  still  known  and  played  in  Jamaica. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays,  Emancipation  day  on 
August  first  (since  1838),  and  the  occasion  of  a  death  or  a  wed- 
ding, are  the  times  especially  devoted  to  social  game-playing. 
During  the  holiday  season,  all-day  picnics  and  all-night  "tea- 
meetings"  are  held  for  young  and  old  alike.  No  group  of  pic- 
nickers is  more  easily  entertained.  Assembled  on  some  green, 
they  keep  up  the  festivities  all  day  long  with  much  grace  and 
spirit,  passing  from  one  game  to  another  without  discussion  and 
pausing  only  for  refreshments  of  sweetened  water  and  biscuit. 
I  have  watched  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  amusing  them- 
selves for  an  hour  or  more  with  a  game  called  "Proposal,"  which 
consisted  in  the  mere  repetition  of  a  set  form  of  proposal  by  a  lad 

1  W.  J.  Gardner.  History  of  Jamaica  (1909)  184;  382-'3:  Bryan  Edwards,  History 
of  the  West  Indies  (1807),  II.  102'3. 
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to  his  lady  or  by  a  lady  to  her  lad,  the  interest  of  which  lay  in 
the  dramatic  dignity  of  each  acceptance  or  refusal. 

The  "tea-meeting,"  now  scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  remote 
districts  but  highly  popular  a  generation  ago,  is  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  entertainment  borrowed  from  English  sources.'  Dances 
are  often  given  by  individual  hosts  in  which  from  four  to  eight 
couples  may  hold  the  floor  at  a  time,  but  for  a  tea-meeting  more 
elaborate  preparations  are  made.  It  occurs  during  the  Christmas 
or  the  midsummer  holiday  season.  A  large  booth  is  constructed, 
consisting  in  a  frame  of  poles  firmly  nailed  or  tied  with  withes, 
over  the  top  and  along  the  sides  of  which  cocoanut  leaves  are 
laid.  Inside,  the  floor  is  stamped  down  hard  and  level.  Benches 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  rectangle,  and  a  platform  fills  up  the 
other  end,  the  whole  forming  a  good  imitation  of  an  old-fashion- 
ed country  dance-hall.  Sometimes  a  long  table  occupies  the  en- 
tire floor,  about  which  the  company  are  seated.  Certain  features 
of  old  English  seasonal  festivals  still  survive  at  the  tea-meeting. 
One  of  these  is  the  veiled  and  elaborately  dressed  "queen,"  whose 
identity  is  kept  secret  from  everyone  except  the  giver  of  the 
party  until  the  unveiling  ceremony.  Another  is  the  cake,  or 
"show-bread,"  fashioned  in  some  fanciful  form,  which  is  also 
kept  concealed  and  pieces  of  which  are  eventually  distributed 
among  the  guests.*  The  younger  women  all  dress  in  fresh  frocks 
or  ribbons  of  a  prearranged  color.  A  "chairman"  presides,  se- 
lected for  his  skill  as  an  entertainer.  It  is  his  business  to  keep 
the  company  amused  with  recitations  and  speeches,  assisted  by  a 
"president"  and  a  "secretary"  also  elected  for  the  occasion,  and 
by  volunteers  from  the  company  whose  names  he  has  secured 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  evening.  Finally  he  "crowns  the 
speaker"  and  at  twelve  responds  to  the  request  for  the  unveiling 
of  the  queen.  Refreshments  follow  and  the  "show-bread"  is  dis- 
tributed. Games  and  dancing  to  the  guitar,  accordion,  violin  or 
flute  fill  out  the  night.  The  expense  of  such  an  entertainment 
does  not  fall  entirely  upon  the  host.    A  fee,  sometimes  of  a  shill- 

2  My  informants  were  especially  James  Robinson,  a  "tea-meeting  chairman*'  of 
Kilmarnock,  Westmoreland,  and  Julia  Gentle,  an  old  woman  of  Malvern,  St.  Eliza- 
beth. Dttrinff  my  stay  in  the  cock-pit  country,  the  second  week  in  Jamuary,  a  tea- 
mcettnff  was  held,  but  I  heard  of  it  too  late  to  attend.  My  hostess  at  Port  Antonio, 
recalled,  when  she  was  a  child,  the  excitement  among:  the  maids  when  they  were  fash- 
ioning new  dresses  for  the  "Tea-meeting." 

8  See  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  I,  141,  176-179.  260.  In  Oxfordshire, 
a  cake  is  carried  in  procession  on  the  end  of  a  sword  at  Whitsuntide,  shown  for 
money,  and  slices  distributed  "to  bring  good  luck."  See  Folk-lore,  VIII  (1897),  309- 
314. 
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ing,  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  house;  for  a  peep  at  the 
queen  before  her  unveiling  or  at  the  marvelous  workmanship  of 
the  cake,  another  fee  of  a  six-pence  may  willingly  be  paid.  Nor 
will  the  queen  finally  unveil  until  a  sufficient  sum  has  been  col- 
lected or  until  the  privilege  of  unveiling  her  has  been  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  am  told  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 
tea-meetings,  the  sum  bid  might  even  reach  a  pound  under  the 
excitement  of  competition.  An  additional  charge  is  made  for  re- 
freshments, especially  for  the  cake,  of  which  every  guest  desires 
a  portion. 

English  custom  is  also  followed  at  wedding  festivities.  The 
ceremony  is  held  in  church  in  the  morning.  For  the  wedding 
breakfast,  a  table  is  laid  in  a  booth  constructed  for  the  purpose 
outside  the  house.  There  is  an  elaborate  cake  to  be  cut  by  the 
bride  and  toasts  to  be  drunk.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  games, 
songs,  dancing  and  riddling,  or  there  may  be  a  formal  dance 
given  in  the  evening.  At  the  wedding  breakfast,  as  at  the  tea- 
meeting,  toast-making  is  an  important  feature,  but  from  the  spec- 
imens I  have  heard  recited  I  should  judge  that  it  had  never  devel- 
oped into  a  true  folk  art.  Perhaps  the  models  which  it  imitated 
were  themselves  too  labored  and  tasteless.  "High-sounding 
words  without  any  sense"  is  the  description  given  me  by  an  in- 
telligent negro  of  the  English  rhymes  and  conceits,  the  elaborate 
phrasing  and  the  Latin  quotations  all  used  with  particular  intent, 
which  combine  in  the  art  of  toast-making.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
examples  may  serve  to  show  the  particular  turn  which  the  Afri- 
can taste  for  language  takes  upon  occasions  of  social  compli- 
ment. Symbolism  is  popular ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  negro's  daily 
speech.  Sound  tickles  the  sense,  a  comic  name  winning  applause 
and  secret  languages,  or  "unknown  tongues,"  being  held  in  high 
esteem  among  the  folk.  On  the  other  hand,  end  rhyme  is  almost 
unrecognized;  a  memorized  jingle  often  loses  the  rhyme  for  a 
form  of  the  same  meaning.  The  following  specimens  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  art : 

1.  Marriage  has  five  golden  parts.  The  first,  the  life  of  marriage  is 
sweet  because  its  foundation  is  built  in  love  and  because  of  love  it  is  sweet. 
The  life  of  marriage  is  honorable  because  it  enters  the  king's  palace ;  the 
king  himself  is  married.  The  life  of  marriage  is  valuable  because  you  can 
not  get  it  without  marriage.  The  life  of  marriage  is  good  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  age  to  age.  The  fifth  part,  the  life  of  marriage  is  strong  be* 
cause  only  death  can  break  its  hold. 
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2.  To  mistress  Bride  and  Mr.  Bridegroom  and  also  to  Mr.  automat- 
ical Chairman :  I  arise  on  this  festival,  domestical  and  matrimonial  occa- 
sion. I  stand  on  my  Hebrew  gabister  gabinastic,  not  to  make  a  boast  but 
to  give  a  toast ;  not  in  pharsiological  diametrical  repugnant,  but  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  I  say  unto  you,  **nonibus,  domine,  nonibHS  sed  nominito  de 
gloria,^ 

When  fiercest  storm  are  gone  to  rest 
Shall  by  a  gentle  calm  succeed, 
I  have  a  trouble  mind  to  heal, 
Sleep  is  the  only  balm  I  need. 

Within  these  two  line 

You  will  in  them  a  question  find. 

My  meaning  is  plain,  so  find  it  out ; 

Love  will  direct  you,  though  you  be  blind.* 

3.  I  was  a  traveller,  travel  all  over  de  motmtain  in  longin'  first  for 
water.    De  young  girl  show  me  de  fountain.*^ 

4.  We  picture  a  star,  the  star  of  the  wise  men.  It  leads  to  Jerusalem. 
Well,  the  star  is  Mr.  and  Mistress .  A  hearty  welcome  to  their  delib- 
eration, travelling  as  good  Christians  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Let  their 
love  as  long  as  they  live  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  lily  of  the 
valley  .  .  .  May  this  star  of  love  lead  to  the  New  Jerusalem." 

The  wake  or  "set  up"  for  the  dead  is  probably  the  most  strict- 
ly popular  of  all  Jamaican  festivities  and  the  one  most  closely 
approaching  old  African  customs.  On  the  third  night  after 
death — some  say  on  the  third  to  remain  until  the  ninth  night — 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  believed  to  return  at  night  "to  visit  his 
relatives  and  associates  and  overlook  all  his  possessions.''  For 
this  reason,  the  friends  must  gather  on  this  night — the  third  in 
some  districts,  the  ninth  in  others — and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of 
sports  supposed  to  interest  the  ghost  and  prevent  him  from  harm- 
ing anyone  until  day  dawns.''  Such  a  festivity  is  called  "Bakin- 
ny,"  or  "Back  in  i' "  as  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  with  reference 

4  This  and  the  first  toast  were  dictated  by  Alexander  Townsend,  an  old  enter- 
tainer at  Flamstead,  St.  Andrews.  The  meaning  is:  I  stand  on  my  feet,  not  in  op- 
position but  in  brotherly  love  (Philadelphia).  This  I  say  unto  you,  "not  unto  us,  O 
Lord,  not  unto  us  but  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.** 

B  "He  was  in  love  and  he  buck  up  with  his  lover  —  that's  the  meaning  of  the 
fountain,"  explained  Hilda  Bromwell,  St.  Ann,  who  dictated  the  toast  from  memory. 

0  This  toast  was  jotted  down  at  a  wedding  breakfast  in  Maroon  Town.  Other 
phrases  from  toasts  of  the  occasion  were : — "May  you  be  as  Adam  and  Eve  when  they 
were  happy  in  the  garden.  Hail  to  the  east,  hail  to  the  west,  hail  to  the  girl  I  like 
the  best";  "I  have  wrote  my  name  in  Switzerland  and  my  name  is  Andrew  Car* 
negie,  or  Puff-puff." 

7  See  Cundell,  Folklore,  XV  (1904),  38;  XVI  (1905),  70.  74,  209,  212;  Gardner. 
History  of  Jamaica  (1904),  186.  I  found  the  people  reticent  about  this  special  form  of 
the  wake  festival.  My  information  came  from  several  informants  in  a  single  parish — 
St.  Elizabeth;  but  these  were  positive  it  was  common  "over  the  whole  island." 
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to  the  driving  of  the  ghost  back  to  the  grave.  A  boniire  is 
built  outside  the  house,  around  which  the  men  and  boys  gather  in 
a  circle  while  the  women  sit  by  to  watch  the  sport.  Among  the 
games  most  commonly  played  are  the  stone-pounding  and  stone- 
passing  games,  and  such  song-games  as  "Going  throt^h  the 
rocky  road,"  "Thread  the  needle,"  and  "Hill  and  gully  riding." 
Games  of  wit  with  words  are  also  popular  at  such  times.  Only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  innumerable  games,  songs  and  dances  im- 
provised for  such  an  occasion  are  represented  in  this  collection. 

Both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  forfeit-games  are  com- 
mon, as  illustrated  in  the  collection  which  follows.  The  defaulter 
must  "pick  three  different  kinds  of  leaves,"  to  secure  which  he 
must  brave  the  darkness  outside  the  circle,  or  he  may  suffer 
blows  and  imprisonment;  but  ordinarily  some  task  is  set  like 
singing  three  songs,  telling  a  story,  giving  three  riddles  or  "three 
lies."  The  lie  is  a  performance  calculated  to  tickle  the  fancy  by 
a  juxtaposition  of  impossibilities  recited  with  the  utmost  gravity." 
A  lad  at  Butler's  gave  me  the  following  examples  of  Jamaica 
lying : 

I  was  going  down  to  Maggotty.  I  see  bull-frog  a  ride  bicycle.  I  see 
a  boy  lick  a  ball  from  here  to  Panama.  I  see  pot  tumble  down  o£F  of  fire 
lef  de  water  on  fire  boil  now  ...  I  see  Pa  too  (owl)  ride  horse  .  .  .  See 
maggot-fly  ride  bicycle  .  .  .  Hear  Tumble-bug  talk  .  .  .  See  horse  fly  .  .  . 
See  horse  jump  four  mile  .  .  .  See  toad  drawing  buggy  .  .  .  Hear  maggot- 
fly  whistle  .  .  .  Hear  dry  gunga-pea  talk,  ax  me  how  far  I  going. 

An  old  man  from  Malvern  recited  the  following : 

Las'  Saturday  night  I  was  going  to  Mandevillc  an*  when  I  catch  to 
Pepper,  I  forget  me  face  lef  'pon  table  a  yard  .  .  .  Las'  night  I  stay  at  my 
house  an'  hear  a  mosquito  turn  a  bammie  (cake  of  cassava)  at  Potsdam 
.  .  .  Las'  week  Sunday  night  I  see  a  mosquito  have  Potsdam  charity- 
school  'pon  him  back. 

The  lie  as  an  art  form  is  common  in  folk  collections,  but  I  do  not 
recall  its  use  elsewhere  in  games  of  forfeits. 

The  foregoing  examples  will  show  how  large  a  part  folk- 
games  have  played  in  the  development  of  social  life  among  Afri- 
can Jamaicans.  The  games  which  follow  by  no  means  include 
all  those  still  to  be  found  among  the  negroes  of  Jamaica,  but  they 

set  Grimm,  I SS,  Story  of  Schlauraffen  Land;  159,  DitmarscU  Tale  of  Wonders', 
Heywood's  Four  P*s;  the  Baron  Munchausen  stories;  perhaps  the  Paul  Bunyan 
•tories  of  our  own  Northwest. 
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do  suggest  the  direction  which  their  develpotnent  has  taken. 
Games  which  depend  upon  quick  wit  in  naming  or  in  following 
an  order  are  never  allowed  to  flag.  Anyone  who  cannot  keep  up 
must  drop  out  as  spectator.  Rapid  dialogue,  especially  that  built 
upon  word-play,  pleases  the  company.  Scraps  of  homely  drama 
are  readily  absorbed  into  a  game,  as  are  bits  of  native  wit  into 
the  song  or  action.  Especially  does  the  repetition  of  a  regular 
and  rhythmical  movement  appeal  to  the  Jamaica  negro.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  "stepping,"  and  many  of  the  games  are  little  more 
than  a  dance  performed  with  special  steps  and  accompanied  by  a 
song  which  helps  to  dramatize  the  steps.  For  with  the  true  sense 
for  a  folk-dance,  song  and  movement  are  linked  together  in  his 
mind.  He  never  loses  contact  with  the  game  as  a  group  art, 
although  the  individual  may  act  out  a  solo  part  sure  of  the  ready 
appreciation  of  an  audience  who  share  the  game  and  are  stimu- 
lated to  competition  by  his  achievement. 

Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  the  written  page  is  never  a 
fair  representation  of  a  folk  art.  The  lively  and  spontaneous 
wit  of  a  variation  often  lies  in  the  manner  of  its  recital,  which 
changes  constantly  with  the  individual  reciter.  To  such  adopted 
games  as  "Going  through  the  rocky  road"  with  its  haunting 
melody,  and  the  domestic  incidents  of  "Dummy  girl"  and  "Tin- 
dal  a  raise  an'  fall,"  the  African  adds  the  zest  of  his  own  lively, 
carefree  spirit.  He  applies  his  own  labor  songs  to  the  familiar 
action  of  "Bull  in  the  pen"  and  "Carry  me  half  a  hoe."  Games 
like  "Aunty  Mary"  and  "Ants  a  bite  me"  must  belong  to  the  old 
dramatic  dances  about  the  fire ;  and  in  the  steady  rhythm  of  the 
stone-passing  game  we  recognize  the  basic  element  which  ex- 
presses African  social  emotion.  Hence,  English  as  the  collec- 
tion still  remains,  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  particular  race 
among  whom  it  is  gathered  and  of  the  life  and  surroundings 
which  have  been  so  long  native  to  the  African  in  Jamaica. 
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1.    Tricks. 

(Emanuel  Johnson,  Brown's  Town.) 

0    0    0  O  Pick'ny 

a.  Sheep  O  Daddy 

0    0    0  O  Mumma 

T'ief  come  in  steal  two  sheep.  Pick'ny  go  see,  Daddy  go  see,  Mumma 
go  see.    Pick'ny  go  back,  Daddy  go  back,  Mumma  go  back. 

T'ief  come  in  steal  two  sheep  more.  Pick'ny  go  see.  Daddy  go  see, 
Mumma  go  see.    Pick'ny  go  back.  Daddy  go  back,  Mumma  go  back. 

T'ief  come  in  steal  two  sheep— six  sheep  now.  Pick'ny  go  see.  Daddy 
go  see,  Mumma  go  see.  Pick'ny  go  back,  Daddy  go  back,  Mumma  go  back. 

Small  round  objects,  all  alike,  are  laid  down  to  represent  the 
sheep  and  their  owners.  As  the  story  proceeds,  first  the  sheep 
then  the  three  owners  are  picked  up  one  at  a  time,  the  hands 
being  used  alternately.  When  all  the  sheep  are  stolen  and  the 
three  owners  have  come  back  for  the  last  time,  the  six  sheep 
should  all  appear  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  hand  be  empty. 
"Both  hands  must  work  alike."  The  trick  is  always  to  start 
with  one  hand  in  taking  away  and  with  the  other  in  putting  back 
the  counters. 

b.  Take  three  beans  in  one  hand,  show  them  to  the  audience, 
place  two,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  take  them  out  with 
the  other  hand,  then  put  the  third  bean  in  the  mouth.  Blow 
through  the  fist,  knock  the  arm  with  an  air  of  drawing  down  into 
the  hand  the  bean  just  put  into  the  mouth.  Open  the  hand  and 
show  three  beans.  The  trick  is  to  conceal  a  bean  in  the  mouth 
before  beginning  the  game  and  take  it  out  when  the  two  are  re- 
moved from  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

c.  Place  a  bottle  on  the  floor.  The  player  must  stand  in 
front  of  it  holding  the  right  ear  in  front  with  the  left  hand  and 
the  left  toe  behind  with  the  right  hand,  or  vice  versa,  and,  stoop- 
ing over,  secure  the  bottle  in  his  mouth  and  lift  it  from  the  floor. 

To  increase  the  sport,  when  all  have  made  trial  and  one  has 
succeeded,  the  bottle  is  auctioned  off ;  for  example:  "Well,  gen- 

t  In  JekjII's  Jamaican  Song  and  Story^  Publications  of  the  Folk-lore  Associa- 
tion, 5S,  a  few  ring-games  are  recorded  from  St.  Andrew,  above  Kingston. 
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tlemen,  this  is  a  very  nice  article  belonging  to  Mr. (the 

successful  player).  What  am  I  bid  for  it?  A  shilling?  A  shil- 
ling more?"  and  so  on,  until  it  is  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  must  pay  some  forfeit  — ^"sing  three  songs,  or  bring 
three  different  leaves,  or  tell  three  lies." 

2.    Finger  Games. 


a.     See  my  Basket. 

(Lacovia  and  Brown's  Town.) 


"Sec  mc  basket." 

'Wha'  fc  go  do?" 
"Fe  go  t'ief  Buckra  peas  an'  com.' 

"Suppose  them  catch  you?" 
"Mc  wi'  jump." 

"Jump  mck  a  see !" 


Cross  third  and  fourth  fingers.    At  the  last  line,  uncross  them 
quickly.    If  they  stick,  the  thief  is  caught. 


b.    Two  Little  Blackbirds.^® 

(Christiana.) 


•#     -IT'  ' 

Two  lit-tle  Uackbiids  sit-  tin'  in  a  ring,  one  named  Fe  •  tfr,one  named  Fanl. 


Fly   a-way  Pe  -  ter,  fly  a-way  Faul,  come  back  Pe  -  ter,  come  back  Paol. 

Two  little  blackbirds  sittin'  in  a  ring, 
One  named  Peter,  one  named  Paul. 

Fly  away  Peter,  fly  away  Paul, 

Come  back,  Peter,  come  back,  Paul. 

3.   Jack,  Jack,  When  You  Coming  Home? 

(Christiana) 

The  players  spread  their  fingers  on  the  table  and  the  leader 
counts  them  out  with  the  rhyme, 

10  This  18  played  like  ''Jack  and  Jill**  in  Maclagan's  Games  of  ArgyUskirey  224. 
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Waterman  Trinity's  a  very  good  man, 
Catch  up  the  hens  and  put  them  in  the  coop. 
Some  lay  eggs  and  some  lay  none, 
Little  foot,  big  foot,  trip  and  be  gone.^^ 

The  one  upon  whom  the  count  falls  must  go  out.  Comic 
names  are  then  given  to  all  the  players,  and  ''Jack"  is  called  in. 
This  dialogue  follows  :^' 

Jack,  Jack! 

Sir,  sir! 
When  you  coming  home? 

Tomorrow  evening. 
What  will  you  ride? 

Whip  and  spur. 
What  will  you  leave? 

Bow  and  arrow. 
Who  do  you  want  to  carry  you  home  ? 

If  Jack  hits  upon  a  name  of  one  of  the  players,  the  player 
named  must  take  Jack  upon  his  back  and  bring  him  in,  otherwise 
Jack  must  walk  in.    If  a  player  brings  him,  the  leader  says. 

What  you  bring? 

Bag  of  sand  I 

and  he  throws  Jack  down  as  if  he  were  a  "bag  of  sand."  The 
counting  out  begins  again,  the  players  choose  fresh  names,  and 
the  game  goes  on  as  before. 

4.    Master  and  Boy.^' 

(James  Robinton,  Kilmarnock.) 

Everybody  gives  a  comic  name,  like  Red-jacket  or  Rumple- 
the-bed,  Gold-cup,  Bonka-sha,  Bunch-of-keys.  One  man  stands 
up  as  master  and  one  as  boy. 

11  See  Partons,  "Folk-lore  from  Guilford  Co..  North  Carolina."  JAFL  30,  207. 
A  counting-out  rhyme  from  Brownstown  runs: 

Jack  the  spinner 

Went  down  to  dinner 

To  taste  the  leg  of  the  frog. 

The  grass  is  green. 

The  rose  is  sweet, 

God  bless  King  George,  the  noble  king. 

12  The  allusion  is  to  the  superstition  that  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  has  met  his 
death  through  foul  play  will  return  and  "ride"  his  murderer.  If  foul  play  was  sus- 
pected, the  dead  man  was  clothed  for  burial  in  black;  he  wim  booted  and  spurred, 
with  a  knife  and  a  horsewhip  in  either  hand.    See  Folk-lore,  XV  (1904),  88. 

18  Of.  "Who  Stole  the  Cardinal's  Hat?*'  Newell,  Games  and  Songs  of  American 
Childrem^  145;  "King  Plaster  Palacey,"  Gomme,  Traditional  Games  of  England,  Scot' 
Und,  and  Ireland,  301.    Suffolk  County  Folk-lore,  62. 
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^f aster.  I  was  goin'  up  to  town,  I  lose  me  funny  cap.    Some 

say  this,  some  say  that,  some  say  *s  me  boy  have  it 

Boy.  Me,  massa?  me,  massa? 

Master.  Who  then? 

Boy.  Red-jacket. 

Red' jacket.  Me,  massa?  me,  massa? 

Master.  Who  then  ? 

Red-jacket.  Gold-cup. 

If  the  accused  does  not  think  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  other 
players  before  the  master  counts  three,  he  must  give  up  some 
article  as  a  forfeit. 

b.       (Brown*»  Town.) 

Each  one  takes  a  comic  name  like  Sweet-rose,  Black-ribbon, 
White-rose.  One  player  is  "Master  boy,"  another  is  "Master 
self." 

Master.  I  have  lost  my  funny  cap.    Some  say  this,  some  say 

that ;  some  say  it  is  master  boy. 

Boy.  Me,  master  boy?  me,  master  boy?  I  think  it  is  Sweet- 

rose. 

Sweet-rose.     Me?  me?  Sweet-rose?  I  think  it  is  Blackbird. 

5.   Because,  Yes  and  No.^^ 

(Brown's  Town.) 

The  players  are  forbidden  to  say  "yes,"  "no"  or  "because." 
A  master  and  a  "boy"  are  chosen,  the  boy  acting  as  "banker"  for 
the  fines.  The  master  goes  to  each  in  turn  and  asks  questions 
rapidly  in  order  to  trick  the  player  into  using  one  of  the  forbid- 
den words.  For  example : — "What  a  pretty  hat !  where  you  buy 
that  hat?"— "Mr.  Brown's  store."— "Why  you  buy  that?"  and 
so  on. 

6.    Pay  Me  Rent. 

(Brown's  Town.) 

Players  are  arranged  in  a  row,  each  with  a  partner,  whose 
business  it  is  to  answer  all  questions  for  the  person  addressed. 
By  passing  quickly  from  one  player  to  another,  the  master  tries 
to  surprise  one  into  answering  for  himself,  when  a  forfeit  must 
be  paid.  The  talk  is  all  about  "paying  rent" ;  for  example : — "Pay 
me  rent." — "What  I  pay  you  rent  for?" — "Rent  for  room,"  and 
so  on. 

14  Cf.  "Robbing  the  Henroost."  Ck>mme  II.  114;  "The  Plough.**  MacUfmn 
(Argyleshire),  119;    Udal.  Dorsetsltire  Children's  Games,  Folk-lore  Journal  7.  240. 
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7.    Call  for  a  Drink. 


(Butler's.) 


Each  player  takes  the  name  of  some  liquor.  All  sit  in  a  cir- 
cle with  the  "teacher"  in  the  center  holding  a  stick.  He  says,  "I 
am  going  up  to  town ;  my  throat  feel  thirsty ;  call  for  a  drink 
of" —  and  points  with  the  stick  at  one  of  the  players,  who  must 
answer  with  his  name  before  the  teacher  says  "One,  two,  three 
and  a  spar*,"  or  pay  a  forfeit.  After  twelve  forfeits  are  taken, 
the  game  breaks  up  and  the  forfeits  are  redeemed. 

8.   Bird  Fly;  Horse  Fly/' 

(Butler's.) 

Any  number  of  players  sit  about  a  table,  both  hands  placed 
before  them  on  the  table.  Leader  stands  at  the  head  with  a  stick. 
All  sing.  Leader  calls  out  "Bird  fly !"  or  "Horse  fly !"  When  he 
names  something  with  wings,  all  hands  must  be  tossed  up  in  the 
air  backwards;  when  he  names  something  without  wings,  the 
hands  must  remain  motionless.  Anyone  who  makes  a  mistake, 
gets  struck  with  the  switch  or  pays  a  forfeit. 


9.   Spin  the  Penny.^* 

(Butler's.) 


J-7«. 


1.  Take  H,  pot  it  there  me  go-fu-nie.  Take  it,  pot   it  there  me  go- van  •nie, 

2.  Take  it,  pot  it  here  me  go-fan-nie,  Take  it,  pot   it  here  roe  go  •  vaa  -  nie. 


Take   it,  pot     it  there  me  go  •  fan  •  nie,Take   it,  pot    it     all       o  •  ver. 
Take   it,  pot     it  here  me  go  •  fan  •  nie,Take   it,  pot    it     all       o  •  ?er. 

(1)      I  :  Take  it,  put  it  there,  me  govannie,  :  |     [three  times] 
Take  it,  put  it  all  over. 

I  :  Take  it,  put  it  here,  me  govannie,  :  |     [three  times] 
Take  it,  put  it  all  over. 

15  Cf.    "Ducks  fly."  Newell.  119. 

16  Cf.     'Truckle  the  Trencher,"  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folklore  Journal  7,  238. 
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There'!  a  rir  -  er  benk      o  -  ?er  there.    Tee    me  go?  •  er 


i 


Take      it,      put 


it 


an 


0  •  Ter* 


(2) 


There's  a  river-bank  over  there, 
Yes,  me  governess. 
Take  it,  put  it  all  over. 


Players  sit  around  a  table,  the  "teacher"  at  the  head  hold- 
ing a  whip.    All  sing  as  above.    The  teacher  says, 

"Some  one  rise  and  break 
That  bloody  pupa's  neck." 

Some  one  rises  and  spins  a  penny  on  the  table.  If  the  penny  does 
not  spin,  the  teacher  beats  him  and  calls  another.  If  it  spins  he 
calls  one  player  by  name:  "John,  that  pupa's  neck  broke?" — 
"Yes." — "Why  the  reason?" — If  the  player  does  not  think  of  a 
reason  quickly,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


10.    Aunty  Mary. 

(Butler's.) 


Amit-j  Mar-  jp      hear  me  tone  tone,  warn -bam   hoe. 

Aimty  Mary,  hear  me  tune  tune, 
Wam  bam  hoe  I 


A  number  of  men  with  sticks  in  their  hands  are  digging.  One 
man  sings  the  song  He  is  covered  over  with  "bush" —  old  trash 
and  grass  tied  all  over  him.  One  man  is  the  "butler."  The  men 
dig  by  note,  raise  the  stick  at  "Aunty  Mary"  and  dig  in  at  "Wam 
bam  hoe!"  Anyone  who  is  thirsty  calls  "Butler!"  and  the  boy 
comes  to  him  with  a  glass  of  water. 
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11.   Cut  Cotton  Tree.'^ 

(Btttler'a.) 

otf  tn/Hidiim. 


c  fi:  c  tiv  nnv  ;  jM\ 


John-son detd,  Oh    a  nig-gor  UD  'im.  Cnt  cot-ton  tno  eon-tnr-y    oh. 

Johnson  dead. 
Oh,  a  nigger  kill  him. 
Cut  cotton-tree 
Contrary,  oh. 

A  man  holds  up  a  stick,  called  the  "cotton  tree."  Four  men 
stand  about  it  with  sticks  to  represent  axes.  Two  sing  "Cut 
cotton  tree,"  two  others  "Contrary,  oh,"  and  all  four  sing,  "John- 
son dead,  oh,  a  nigger  kill  him."    My  informant  says : 

"As  the  men  cut  at  the  cotton  tree,  the  tree  fall  on  top  of  the 
man  who  hold  it.  He  fall  down  as  if  dead.  Send  off  for  the  doc- 
tor. The  doctor  is  a  colored  man  (not  black)  afraid  of  anything 
at  all.  Dress  him  up  in  grass.  He  will  say,  'Is  there  any  goat  in 
the  way  ?'  Tell  him  no.  Nearly  catch  up  to  the  dead  man,  some 
one  will  holla  'ma-a-a'  like  a  goat.  Doctor  will  rtm.  Have  a  boy 
to  coax  him  to  come.  Then  come  in  again,  ask  if  there  is  any 
cow  in  the  way.  Another  go  *ma-a-a'  like  a  cow.  He  run  again. 
The  boy  still  coax  him.  Ask  if  there  is  any  dog  in  the  way.  Tell 
him  no.  Nearly  at  the  gate  one  will  bark  like  a  dog,  then  he  run 
again.  At  last  he  come.  Send  for  *life-sneeze'  remedy  to  work 
on  dead  man,  or  any  quality  oil  for  rubbing  the  dead  man.  Then 
he  blow  into  dead  man  nostril  and  hold  the  hand  and  raise  him 
up.  Then  quite  better.  Then  doctor  come  to  man  that  was  fell- 
ing the  tree,  ask  his  pay.  Draw  a  match  and  light  the  trash  that 
cover  the  doctor,  and  doctor  run  going  out.    End  of  the  game." 

12.   Raise,  Aunty,  Raise. 

(Boys'  wake  game,  Elgin.) 

Raise,  Aunty,  raise  and  fa'  down, 
Raise,  Aunty,  raise, — 

Ten  dollar. 
You  lick  him  off  a  hillside 
By  dem  brim. 
Raise,  Aunty,  raise, — 

Ten  dollar. 

17  The  game  is  taken  from  the  mumming  play  of  The  Doctor ,  which  stroUing 
€omi»anies  perform  at  Christmas  time  in  Jamaica,  and  which  follows  very  closely  the 
English  Mummers*  play,  for  bibliography  and  discussion  of  which  see  Chambers, 
MtdiMVol  Stage,  I,  205-227. 
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Boys  set  up  an  image  wearing  a  mask.  One  player  tries  to 
knock  it  over  twice  while  the  song  is  sung  in  chorus;  another 
tries  to  protect  the  image. 

13.   Pupa  Tarn. 

(Boys'  wake  game,  Elgin.) 

Do,  Pupa  Tam, 

Do,  Pupa  Tarn, 

Do,  Pupa  Tarn, 

You  lef  one  'tump  behind. 

Do,  Pupa  Tarn, 

You  lef  one  'tump  behind 

Set  up  a  stick  or  "stump."  One  boy  is  "Pupa  Tam."  A  boy 
from  the  group  runs  behind  the  "stump"  and  sings  the  lines,  the 
whole  chorus  joining.  "Pupa  Tam"  tries  to  catch  him  before  the 
song  is  sung  over  twice. 


14.    Haddy,  hoddy.'* 

(Margaret  Morris,  Maroon  Town.) 

Haddy  hoddy,  nobody  for  you. 

Who,  then? 
Tenant,  sah. 

Who  sah? 
Sah  Kavias. 

Who  'vias? 
Vias  steal. 

Wha'  steal  ? 
Steal  an'  go. 

Wha'  go  ? 
Go  fallee. 

Who  fallee? 
Fallee  mama. 

Who  mama? 
Mama  Bugle? 

Who  Bugle? 
Bugle  swash. 

Who  swash? 
Swash  man  dee  all  alone. 

IS  Mrs.   Morris  is  over  80  years  old.     No  action    is  recorded   for  this  came. 
Of.   Madagan  (Argyleshire),  32-35. 
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15.   Children,  chfldien.^* 

(Claremont.) 

All  the  "children"  line  up  before  "mama."  At  the  end,  all  run 
and  "mama"  tries  to  catch  and  beat  them. 

Children!  children! 

Yes,  mama. 
Where  have  you  been  to? 

Grandmama. 
What  have  she  given  you? 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Where's  my  share? 

Up  in  the  air. 
How  shall  I  reach  it? 

Climb  on  a  broken  chair. 
Suppose  I  fall? 

I  don't  care. 
Who  learn  you  such  manners? 

Dog. 
Who  is  the  dog? 

You,  mama. 

16.    King's  Cupboard,  or  Po8t'° 

C      (Eva  Henriqnex,  Brown's  Town.) 

The  players  are  grouped  about  a  table.  Each  puts  down  a  fist 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  Some  one  asks  the  person  whose  hand 
is  on  top  "What  is  that?"  According  to  his  answer  he  is  told  to 
"throw  it  away,"  "put  it  aside,"  and  so  on. 

19  Sec  "Old  Mother  Tipsytoe."  Newell  143;  "Old  Witch."  217;  "Mother. 
Mother,  the  Pot  Boils  Over.*'  Gomme  I.  396.  dialogue.  398;  "Mother,  Mother,  may 
I  go  out  to  play."  Courtney.  Cornish  Folk'hre,  Folk-lore  Journal  5.  55. 

The  dialogue  between  Father  Christmas  and  Bet  in  the  Christmas  mumming  of 
Dorsetshire  {Folk'lore  Record^  3.  part  I.  109).  reads: 
Wher'st  thou  been.  Bet? 

In  the  land  of  Nod.  John. 

Where  there's  devil,  main,  nor  dog.  John. 
Dissen  see  nobody  at  all  there.  Bet? 

No,  John,  only  an  old  man  chewing  baccy. 
Didener  gee  thee  norry  quid.  Bet? 

Yes.  John. 
Where's  my  sher? 

Up  in  higher  cupboard. 
Not  there.  Bet. 

Down  in  lower  cupboard. 
Tidden  there.  Bet  .... 

I  have  fired  it  through  a  nine-inch  wall,  knocked  down  a  puppy>dog; 

hear  'un  say  "bow  wow"  nine  times  ooder  he  was  dead. 

20  "Dump."  Gomme.  I.  117;  II.  419;  "Hewley  Pulcy,"  I.  207;  "Mother,  may 
I  go  Out  to  Play,"  I.  390;  "Sacks."  II.  146;  "Club  Fist."  Newell.  134;  Maclagan 
(Argyleshire).  255;  "Garden  Gate."  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folklore  Journal  7,  219; 
•Tiay  I  Go  Out  to  Play?",  Ibid.,  221 ;  "Club  Fist."  Parsons  (GuUford  Co..  North 

Carotma).  JAFL  30.  207. 
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What  is  that? 

Rotten  cheese. 
Throw  it  away.    What  is  that? 

White  rose. 
Put  it  aside.    What  is  that? 

Good  fish,  etc. 

When  only  one  hand  is  left,  the  dialogue  runs — 

What  is  that? 

The  king's  cupboard. 
What  is  in  it? 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Where  is  my  share? 

The  cat  eat  it. 
Where  is  the  cat? 

Gone  in  a  tree. 
Where  is  the  tree? 

The  ax  spoil  it. 
Where  is  the  ax? 

Fire  burn  it. 
Where  is  the  fire? 

Water  out  it. 
Where  is  the  water? 

Bull  drink  it 
Where  is  the  bull  ? 

The  butcher  kill  it. 
Where  is  the  butcher? 

Dead  and  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  and  if 

anybody  laugh,  get  a  box  and  a  pinch. 

The  speaker  suits  her  action  to  the  words  at  the  end.  The 
dramatic  humor  with  which  she  concludes,  sets  the  crowd 
lattghing. 


fj^      (Claremont.) 


What  is  this? 

A  post. 
Take  it  off.    What  is  this? 

Bread  and  cheese. 
Where's  my  share? 

The  cat  eat  it. 
Where  is  the  cat? 

It  run  in  the  wood. 
Where's  the  wood? 

Fire  burn  it. 
Where's  the  fire? 

The  water  out  it 
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Where's  the  water? 

The  bull  drank  it 
Where's  the  bull  ? 

The  butcher  kill  it. 
Where's  the  butcher? 

The  butcher  get  a  piece  of  corn-pork  and  run 

round  the  churchyard,  and  who  laugh  get  a 

box  and  a  pinch. 

17.    Mr.  Salmon.'^ 

(MiM  SuUivan,  MUe  Gully.) 

Good-morning,  Mr.  Salmon,  how  are  you? 
And  how  is  your  neighbor  next  to  you  ? 

All  are  seated  in  a  row  or  circle.  Each  repeats  the  line  in 
turn,  moving  an  arm  up  and  down  meanwhile  and  continuing  to 
move  the  arm  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  game,  which  con- 
tinues about  the  circle  until  both  arms,  both  feet,  the  head  and 
the  body  are  in  motion. 


J- 104. 


1&    Stone  Pounding. 

(Emanuel  Johnson,  Brown's  Town.) 


T'ree  Stone  a  itone,  dtn  a  free  itone,  a  etoiie,den   a  t'reeitone  a  stoie  eay, 


f^'A  g  g-4-C 


j^^^-^-nf^ 


bamboo-lAy   an'  dey  qaar-reLTon  no  bear-e    wba'me  jer-iyFTon  no 


gj^^dLXXj^^JLlLXlULJLt^^ 


bear  •  e     whA*  me    yer  •  ryf  Ton    no    bear  -  ;e    wba'  me  beab,    eay 


p^^^m 


V=^ 


t 


^ 


m 


bam-boo-lay    an'  dey  qnar  -  rel.     T'reeitone     a  stone,  den    a  freestone 


t 


2r- 


X 


± 


^53 


y ^-  V 


a  Stone,  den   a  free  stone  a  stone,  say  bam-boo-lay    an'  dey  qnar-rel. 

si  Cf.  rrbc  Afflictetl."  Maclsgan   (Argylesbire).  1;    "Qumker,  How  is  Thee? 
Newdl,  130. 
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T'ree  stone  a  stone,  t'ree  stone  a  stone. 
Den  a  t'ree  stone  a  stone, 

Say  bam-boo'lay  an*  dey  quarrel. 
You  no  hearie  wha'  me  yerry? 
You  no  hearie  wha'  me  heah? 

Say  batn-boo'lay  an*  dey  quarrel, 
T'ree  stone  a  stone,  den  a  t'ree  stone  a  stone. 

Say  bani'boo'lay  an*  dey  quarrel, 

m 

Three  players  kneel  in  a  circle  holding  a  stone  in  each  hand. 
As  they  sing,  they  beat  the  ground  with  a  regular  rhythm. 


19.    Stone  Passing. 


a.    Ten  a  Day. 

(Butler's.) 


J«92. 


fr 


u 


14 


«( 


iFS=; 


Ten  a  day  me  hen  a  lay. 

Hen  a  lay  a  bamboo  road. 

Mudder  Banner,  you  hen  a  lay  a  bamboo  road. 

How  much  he  lay?"    "Ten  a  day. 

Let  me  go  see  if  a  true !" 


»» 


»» 


Twelve  players  kneel  on  the  ground  in  a  ring.  The  "master" 
in  the  center  carries  a  switch.  Each  player  holds  a  stone  in  his 
right  hand  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  Alt  sing  and  pass  the 
stone  right  with  a  thud  in  time  to  the  beat  of  the  song.  Anyone 
who  fails  to  keep  time,  gets  his  fingers  struck  by  the  passing 
stone  and  is  switched  by  the  master  in  the  center. 


b.    Girl  from  another  Bay. 

(Elgin.) 

Gal  from  an  udder  bay,  come  powder  me  knee, 
Bring  de  powder-pan,  powder  me  knee, 
Bring  de  powder-pan,  powder  me  knee-pan. 

The  game  here  is  played  with  three  players,  each  with  a  circle 
in  front,  within  which  the  stone  is  struck. 
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c.    Hardy,  Hardy. 

(Bethlehem.) 


Haid  •  7.   Haid  •  y»  Htid  •  y^Hard  -  y  man,  Hard-y  gwine  break  roek 


J  J   J  jTX^^ 


*=»: 


m 


ii  HMd  •  •  •  fOla.     Bbk  - 1 


ty  -  tee,      BomI 


Hardy  Hardy  Hardy  Hardy-man, 
Hardy  gwine  break  rock-stone  at  Mandeville, 
Rickety-tee,  bom ! 

Any  number  of  players  in  a  circle.  Bach  player  places  a  stone 
in  a  small  circle  drawn  in  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  All  sing. 
At  the  word  "bom"  all  pass  the  stone  to  the  right  and  continue 
singing  "Rickety-tee,  bom"  until  some  one  fails  to  get  his  stone 
out  in  time,  when  he  pays  a  forfeit  and  the  game  b^ns  again. 

d.    So  We  Plant  the  Corn. 

(BalUrd's  Valley.) 

So  we  plant  de  com, 

O  wah,  oh! 
De  breeze  come  blow  it  down, 

WtLh^  oh,  wah,  oh! 
De  breeze  come  blow  it  down, 

IVah,  oh! 
De  bull  from  Pepper  Pen, 

IVah,  oh! 


e.    Dicky  Saloman. 

(1)  (Christiaaa.) 

J-80. 


J*  >  /  J 


Diek-y.        oh«    Dkk  •  y,     eh.    Dick  ^-y      Sal  •  •  •  bmm. 


J:       -}    ^   ^ 


^      J    j    j    j    ^ 

Plant      con    yo«    gd       peac,     Dick  -  y      Sal  •  o  •  man,  To« 


i 
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■^  j  J^/  J  jJj  j 


plaot  peat  yon  gtl  eon,  Dick-y    8«I  •  o-mao.     Oo-mao    bad,  but  mao 


« J  jj  jjjB  I,  j  ;jij  j  ji^^ 


baat,Dick-y  Sal  •o-mao.     KQl  da  Cool-io  man  dead,Dick-y  Sal-o-man. 

Dicky,  oh,  Dicky,  oh, 

Dicky  Salotnatif 
Plant  corn,  you  get  peas, 

Dicky  Saloman, 
You  plant  peas,  you  get  com, 

Dicky  Saloman^ 
Woman  bad  but  man  beat, 

Dicky  Saloman, 
Kill  de  Coolie  man  dead, 

Dicky  Saloman, 

(2)   (Ballard's  Valley.) 

Dicky,  oh,  Dicky,  oh, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
Send  Dicky  go  to  school, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
Dicky  go  ol'  man  room, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
M  for  mon  and  G  for  goose, 
Dicky  couldn't  spell  mongoose, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
C-O-C-K    cock, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
F-O-O-T    foot, 

Dicky  Solomon, 
Dicky  couldn't  spell  cock-foot, 

Dicky  Solomon. 

/.    One  Stone,  two  Stone. 

(Ballard's  Valley,  Christiana,  Maroon  Town.) 

One  Stone,  two  stone. 
And  a  di'mond  stone 
And  a  silver  stone 
Gwine  roll,  Matilda, 
Mash  you  hand  no  cry, 

Matilda, 
Because  a  play  we  are  play, 

Matilda. 


f 
/ 
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g.    Daliman,  Daliman. 

(Hnbert  Milwood,  Lacovia.) 

J-88. 


^^ 


Dal-i-man-a  Dal-  i-man  two,  Dal  -  i-man.  Mt  mnd-der play  wid    a 


two,      Dal  •  i-maoi  Him    mnd-der  play     wid     a  play,     Dal  -  I-man. 


Mash    yo'     fin -ger  an' yon  cry,     Dal  •  i-man,  Mash    yo'    fln-geran'yoa 


ay,     Dal  -  I-man.  Him    mad-deir  play     wid    a    play,     Dal  -  i-man. 

Dal-i-man-a  Dal-i-man,  one,  Dal-i-tnan, 
Me  mudder  play  wid  a  play,  Dat-i-many 
Mash  yo'  finger  an*  you  cry,  Dal-i-man, 
Me  mudder  play  wid  a  play,  Dal-i-man. 

Dal-i-man-a  Dal-i-man,  two,  Dal-i-tnan, 
Dal-i-man-a  Dal-i-man,  two,  Dal-i-man, 
Him  mudder  play  wid  a  play,  Dal-i-man, 
Mash  yo'  finger  an'  you  cry,  Dal-i-man, 
Mash  yo'  finger  an'  you  cry,  Dal-i-man, 
Him  mudder  play  wid  a  play,  Dal-i-man, 
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20.    Dalimon,  Dalimon. 


ss 


a,       (Christiana.) 
J- 60. 


«^^;;  J-T. 


j^  ^  J  J  J  ji  '.^ 


Dal-iiioB,Dal-mon,Dalmoii  one,  Dal-moa,  Dal-mon,  Dal-moa  two.    Ok^dm'f 


•omet'ing  Ta-ca  •  ma  say,  Ta  -  en  -  ma  say '  *Bnidder  Char  -  !!•»  draw  it    m. " 

Dal'mon,  Darmon,  Dal'mon  one, 
Darmon,  Dal'mon,  Dal'mon  two, 
Oh,  dere's  somet'ing  Tacuma  say, 
Tacuma  say,  "Brudder  Charlie,  draw  it  in." 

All  sit  in  a  row  and  stretch  out  their  feet.  The  leader  counts 
out  until  only  one  foot  remains.  The  owner  must  kneel  with  head 
in  the  lap  of  the  leader.  One  object  after  another  is  laid  upon 
his  back  while  he  guesses  what  it  is  in  the  following  dialogue : 

Jacky,  Jacky,  my  boy,  what  over  you? 

(Makes  a  guess  like  "Hat") 
Make  buncra  (if  the  object  is  a  basket)  stay  until  hat  come. 

The  one  hiding  his  eyes  must  remain  in  this  position  until  he 
guesses  correctly  the  object  on  his  back,  even  "if  he  guess  all 
night." 

b.       (Butler's.) 
J -76. 


Dal  -  i-mo,Dal  -  i  -  mo,Dal  -i  -  mo  one»  Dal  •  i  -  mo,Dal-  i  -  mo,Dal  -i  -  mo  two, 

ad  infinitum. 


Same  lomething  Ta-cuma  waDt,Sarah,coBi,€iBe,take  lt,Sarali»take  oii«,leaTf  one. 

Dal-i-mo,  Dal-i-mo,  Dal-i-mo  one, 
Dal-i-mo,  Dal-i-mo,  Dal-i-mo  two. 
Same  somet'ing  Tacuma  want, 
Sarah,  come,  come  take  it, 
Sarah,  take  one,  leave  one. 

2t  "Aonadan,  Dhanadan/'  Maclaffan  (Arvyleshire),  lOt. 
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C.       (Brown's  Town.) 
J-88. 


J  Dal  -  i-iiia,Ilil-  i-ma,  om«  Dal  •  i-ma.  Dal  •  i  -  mayDal  •  i  •  iiia,two,  Dal  -i-iiia,Daft's 


41  J'4- J  J.  i  " 


■amal'iDgAn-an  -  fi    laD  mt  Char-lit  ny,  leD  maCkar-litiay^'DrawapoM. 

Dalima,  Dalixnsu  one,  Dalima. 

Dalima,  Dalima,  two,  Dalima. 

Dere's  somet'ing  Anansi  tell  me  Charley  say. 

Tell  me  Charlie  say,  "Draw  up  one." 

d,      (Bethlehem.) 

Dalema,  dalema. 
One  dalema,  two  dalema. 
Three  dalema,  four  dalema, 
Five  dalema,  six  dalema. 
Seven  dalema,  eight  dalema, 
Nine  dalema,  ten  dalema. 
Unco  Quasiba  tell  Massa  Charley 
To  tell  Br'cr  Nansi,  "Draw  it  out." 

Players  sit  around  a  table  with  their  hands  placed  flat,  palms 
downwards,  on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  Leader  stands  at  the 
head.  As  they  sing,  he  points  to  each  hand  in  succession  and  the 
hand  on  which  the  last  word  falls  is  drawn  from  the  table  until 
only  one  hand  remains.    This  person  is  leader  for  the  next  game. 


ft 


21.    Biddy,  Biddy,  Hold  Fast 


2S 


0.      (Lacovia.) 

J-88. 


■M^-^U^JH 


Bid-4y»Bid*dy  bol'  fas'  loi' mafol'riogyODe  go  to  London  0>me  back  again. 


3  J  a  I  II 


Bd'&fJBiMj  M'  fat'llot'  ma  gol'iing,  One  go  to  London  Comeback  a-gain. 

ts  '«Hold  Fast  my  Gold  Ring/'  Newell.  ISO. 
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Biddy,  Biddy,  hoi'  fast. 

Los'  ma  gold  ring, 
One  go  to  London, 

Come  back  again. 

Players  sit  about  a  table  with  fists  on  the  table,  held  close  to- 
gether. "Master"  goes  from  player  to  player  as  they  sing  and 
drops  the  gold  ring  into  one  of  the  closed  hands.  Then  he  says, 
"Jack,  find  your  master  gold  ring."  Jack,  who  stands  watching, 
guesses  into  which  hand  the  ring  is  dropped. 

Or  the  following  dialogue  ensues  :^* 


Master. 
Jack. 

Boy. 

Master. 

Boy. 

Jack. 

Ground  Dove. 

Jack. 
Coney. 


Jack,  my  boy,  fin*  yo'  master  gold  ring. 

Some  say  this,  some  say  that,  I  t'ink  it  is  master  boy 

got  it. 
No,  I  t'ink  it  master  self. 
Me?    Me?    I  deny  that. 
Well,  it  mus*  be  Blue-bell  got  it  then. 
No,  no,  I  t'nk  it  is  Ground  Dove  got  it. 
What  is  that?    me,    Ground  Dove?     No  no,  no  me. 

Ground  Dove  don'  have  it  at  all. 
It  is  Concy-on-the-bcach  have  it 
No  no  no,  'tis  not  Coney-on-the-beach. 


b.      (Ballard's  Valley.)  ' 

One  player  hides  his  eyes  or  goes  out  of  the  room.    All  sing 
while  the  ring  is  being  hidden — 


Biddy,  Biddy,  hoi'  fast. 
Last  night  gold  ring. 
Go  over  land 
And  come  back  again. 

They  call  "Biddy,  Biddy,  Biddy."    The  one  outside  returns  and 
says  to  the  one  in  whose  hand  he  guesses  it  hidden,  "Give  it  to 


me. 


9f 


C.       (ButlerV) 


Bid-dy  Bid-dyhol'fat%lM'oiglitgo  in,  went  up  to  EiDg8ton,come  back  again, 

24  "Mrs.  Macpherson's  Ring,*'  Maclagan   (Argyleshire),   118.     Of.   "Master  and 
Boy."  No.  4. 
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ad  infinihtm. 


BU-d7,BidH|j  bol'  fat',  lat'niglift  go  iD^WMit  op  to  Sjiicrtoo,ooiiie  back  a-gak. 


Biddy  Biddy,  hoi'  fas', 
Las'  night  go  in. 
Went  up  to  Kingston, 
Come  back  again. 


d.      (ChrUtiana.) 
J- 72. 


p 


Ijt  BU'ljf  wha'  mo  ring?  ma     gol'  lingT    If   joa  lost     it  joa 

ad  infimium. 


^=pTT^TfTfi:jpT^^ 


find      it,     ma    gol'  nag,    Ooe  fe  mas  -  ia,one    fa  bwa,  ma     gol'   ring. 

Billy,  Billy,  wha  ma  ring? 

Ma  goV  ring. 
If  you  lost  it  you  find  it. 

Ma  goV  ring. 
One  fe  massa,  one  fe  bwa. 

Ma  goV  ring. 


22.    Drop,  Peter,  Drop^  Drop." 

(Martha  Murray,  Lacovia.) 

Drop,  Peter,  drop,  drop,  my  gold  ring. 

Send  a  letter  to  my  love,  I  drop  it  on  the  way, 

Some  one  pick  it  up,  and  won't  give  it  up. 

Players  form  a  ring  with  hands  behind  backs  and  pass  some 
article  from  hand  to  hand.    One  called  the  "searcher"  tries  to  find 

25  The  last  part  of  the  song  commonlj  belongs  to  the  game  of  "Drop  the  Hand* 
kerchief*'  or  of  '*Kiss  in  the  Ring."  The  introductory  lines  do  not  occur  in  English 
collections.  In  America  the  popular  formula  is  "Tisket  a  tasket,  a  green  and  yellow 
basket,"  for  which  see  County  Folk-lore  (Northumberland),  113:  "Hisket  a  basket. 
Buy  a  penny  basket."  See  "Drop  the  Handkerchief*  and  "Kiss  in  the  Ring,'*  Gomme 
I,  109,  305;  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folklore  Journal  7,  211.  212;  Courtney  (Cornish), 
Poik-lore  Journal  5,  52;  Allen  (Surrey),  Folk-lore  Record  5,  87;  Maclagan  (Argyle* 
shire),  214;  "Hunt  the  Squirrel."  Newell,  168;  "Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  Gardner 
(Michigan),  JAFL  33,  96;    "Itiskit,"  Wolford.  Play-party  in  Indiana,  59. 
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it   Sometimes  the  ''master"  beats  him  mitil  he  finds  it,  or  the  one 
upon  whom  the  article  is  found  gets  a  beating  or  pays  a  forfeit 


b. 


Sammy  lost  his  gold  pocket-knife.** 
Oh,  Sammy  can't  find  it ! 

23.  Hunt  the  Slipper.*^ 

(Brown's  Town.) 


J-72. 


j^]'  a  I  II 


Gob-bler,  Cob-bler,nuike  ma  8ho«,     Let    it  doM  1^    akf  pas'two^ 


\p  ;  ;  jr:^^i 


AM    pat'  two     it      at    de    do%     Let     it  done    by     ah!   pat'  two. 

Cobbler,  cobbler,  make  ma  shoe, 
Let  it  done  by  'ahf  pas'  two. 
'Ahf  pas'  two  is  at  the  do', 
Let  it  done  by  'ahf  pas'  two. 

The  players  are  seated  and  pass  the  slipper  behind  their  backs. 


24.   Pass  the  BalL""' 


O.       (Christiana.) 


Paw   debaOao'de  ball  gwineroun'. Manga  Nannie ibow  me  how  de  ball  gwiiiroim'. 


W^  1  i  J'  '^^i^ffll^^^ 


Drill  bwa»  drill  bwa^drill  bwa,driD»oh»Man£a  Nannie  show  me  how  de  ball  gwiM  roan ! 


lEESf 


Paw  d«  ball  an'  de  ball  yan'  fln\  oh,  Manga  Nannie  tell  me  lay  de  ball  swim  v>vf&\ 

St  Cf.    Jekyirs  "Me  los*  me  gold  ring,  fin'  an'  gi'  me,"  in  Jamaican  Song  and 
Story,  197. 

27  Gomme  I,  241 ;   Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folk-lore  Jonmai  7,  237. 

2S  Jekyll,  Jamaican  Song  and  Story,  196.    "Mauga"  means  thin ;  *'bwa"  means  boy. 
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^^ 


1MB  bf«m,driD  bwa,drill  bwa,drill,oh,]laiigm  Namie  laD  mo  ny  d0  Ml  gwiie  mm* 

Pass  de  ball  an'  de  ball  gwine  roun\ 
Mauga  Nannie  show  me  how  de  ball  gwine  roun*. 
Drill  bwa,  drill  bwa,  drill  bwa,  drill,  oh, 
Mauga  Nannie  show  me  how  de  ball  gwine  roun'. 

Pass  de  ball  an'  de  ball  kyan'  fin\  oh, 
Mauga  Nannie  tell  me  say  de  ball  gwine  roun'. 
Drill  bwa,  drill  bwa,  drill  bwa,  drill,  oh, 
Mauga  Nannie  tell  me  say  de  ball  gwine  roun*. 


b.      (Bethlehem.) 

Pass  de  ball  and  de  ball  gwine  round, 
Maugre  Nanny  show  me  how  de  ball  gwine  round. 

De  ball  gwine  round  with  a  bunch  of  rose, 
Maugre  Nanny  show  me  how  de  ball  gwine  round. 

Players  stand  in  a  ring  and  pass  a  small  object  from  hand  to 
hand  behind  their  backs  exactly  as  in  "Drop,  Peter,  Drop,  Drop." 
One  in  the  center  searches  for  the  "ball"  while  another  beats  her 
until  she  finds  it, 

25.    Pass  the  Light""* 

(Bntler'8.) 


^^ 


ad  utfimium» 


Paw  tbe  liglit  ;aiid  the  light  will  go.  Ad  •  y  -  bod-y  oot  the  light,  the  light  will  go. 


Pass  the  light  and  the  light  will  go. 
Anyone  out  the  light,  the  light  will  go. 


Players  seated  in  a  ring  or  row  pass  a  lighted  candle  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  person  in  whose  hand  the  light  goes  out,  pays 
a  forfeit  or  gets  a  beating. 

2t  This  game,  under  the  name  of  "Jack's  Alive,"  is  very  wide-spread.  See 
Gomme,  I,  256;  Maclagan  (Argyleshire),  129;  Gutch  (East  Riding  of  Yorkshire), 
145;   Black  (Orkney  and  Shetland  Isds.),  216:    "Robin's  Alive/'  Newell,  135. 
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a.       (Christi«na.) 


26.   Postman.'^ 


Poft-maa    a-wait-in'  for  nfl  •  in'boat,    tafl  -  in'boat,    safl  •  in'boat, 


■  ; :  jii.i/ii 


PofC-man  a- wait- in'  for  safl  -  in' boat.Good-bjo,    Poft-man,good-bjo. 


Song       Post-man  a- wait  in'  for  sailin'  boat, 
Sailin'  boat,  sailin'  boat. 
Post-man  a-waitin'  for  sailin'  boat, 
Good-bye,  Post-man,  good-bye. 

Dialogue. 


Who  is  there?    Postman. 
What  you  bring?    Letter. 

For  whom  ?    For . 

How  many?    Two. 

Postman  stands  by  the  door,  all  the  boys  outside,  all  the  girls 
in.  The  girls  form  a  line  and  sing  as  they  advance  and  retreat. 
The  one  called  goes  outside  the  door  to  receive  her  letters,  which 
are  kisses. 


b.       (Ballani's  Valley.) 

Song. 


Dialogue. 


Post-boys  are  waiting  for  sailing  on, 
Sailing  on,  sailing  on. 
Post-boys  are  waiting  for  sailing  on, 
So  take  up  your  anchor  and  go. 

Who  is  there?     Letter  post 
How  many?      Four  and  twenty. 
For  whom?      Miss . 


Players  join  hands  in  a  ring  and  sing  while  one  player  as 
"Postboy"  runs  around  outside  the  ring.  At  the  word  "go,"  the 
postboy  takes  hold  of  the  player  he  has  reached  and  the  dialogue 
ensues.  If  he  gives  the  right  name,  the  player  from  the  ring  has 
to  take  his  place  as  postboy. 

so  "American  Post/'  Gomme  II,  404;  "Glasgow  Ships,"  Maclagan  (Argyle- 
shire),  81;  "Sailinff  at  High  Tide,"  Newell,  238. 
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27.    Hen  and  Chickens.^^ 

(Bethlehem.) 

One  player  crouches  behind  a  small  pile  of  brush  in  the  atti- 
tude of  an  old  woman  building  a  fire.  The  others  scatter  about 
nearby.   One  addresses  the  old  lady. 


Mother  Hen, 
Chicks, 
Mother  Hen, 
Old  Lady. 
Hen. 
Chicks. 
Mother  Hen, 
Old  Lady. 
Mother  Hen, 
Old  Lady. 
Mother  Hen, 
Old  Lady. 
Mother  Hen. 
Old  Lady. 
Mother  Hen, 
Old  Lady, 
Chicks. 


( Together  ) 
<  several  > 
(    times     ) 


)  Together 


{ 


Cluck  I    cluck  I    cluck ! 

Pec,  pec,  pee,  pee. 

Old  Lady,  what  is  the  time  ? 

Half  past  twelve. 

Cluck !    cluck !    cluck  I 

Pec,  pec,  pec,  pee. 

Old  Lady,  what  you  making  up  that  fire  for 


i  Together  ) 
repeated  ^ 


To  roast  a  chick. 
To  roast  what  chick  ? 
Those  maugre  maugre  chick. 
Those  fat  fat  chick  I 
I  must  have  a  chick ! 
You  shan't  have  a  chick ! 
I  must  have  a  chick ! 
You  shan't  have  a  chick! 
Chick,  chick,  chick. 
I  want  no  com. 


[do? 


The  "chicks"  hurry  into  line  behind  the  mother  hen,  each 
holding  the  one  in  front  around  the  waist.  The  old  lady  tries  to 
catch  the  last  one,  crying  "I  must  have  a  chick."  The  mother 
tries  to  keep  in  front  of  her,  at  the  same  time  repeating  "You 
shan't  have  a  chick."  The  old  lady  calls  "Chick !"  and  the  chick- 
ens cry  "I  want  no  corn !"  until  the  "chick"  at  the  end  of  the  line 
is  caught. 

28.    Puss  and  Rat 

0.       (Eva  Henriquez,  Brown's  Town.) 

J-72. 


j^^^=^^-j^ 


Jiimp,Bradder  Bat,Bcaddar  Fan  a    go  catch  yoo,  by,  lay,  jampan'   de-lay. 


^ 


5 


X 


m 


:ft 


Jump,  jompv   jump      fo'    yo'    life,     Imy,      lay,    jump   an'      de  -  lay. 

ai  Gomme  I,  201;  Maclagan  (Ar^Ieshire),  132;  Newell,  155;  "Fox  &  Gooie/' 
Gomme  I,  139;  Udal  (DoraeUhire),  Folklore  Journal  7,  217;  "Fox  &  Hen/'  Gutch 
(EMt  Riding  of  Yorkihire),  144. 
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Jump,  B rudder  Rat,  Brudder  Puss  a  go  catch  you, 

Lay,  lay,  jump  an'  delay. 
Jump,  jump,  jump  fo'  you  life, 

Lay,  lay,  jump  an*  delay. 

Players  form  a  long  line.  Puss  and  Rat  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  line  and  are  not  allowed  to  run  around  it.  They  face  each 
other. 

Good -morning.  Brother  Rat. 

Good-morning,  Brother  Puss. 
I  hear  you  get  into  my  com  last  night  and  broke 
out  the  last  ear  of  com. 

Yes,  and  if  you  heard  about  it,  come  and  lump  it. 

Rat  stoops  down  one  side  and  Puss  stoops  down  the  other  and 
attempts  to  get  at  Rat  between  the  players,  who  stand  still  and 
sing. 

b.      (Christiana.) 

J- 74. 

Brnddmr  Batta,Bnidder  PoMt,  go  jump  ehaiide-lay,  Lay,  lay,  jamp  shan-de-lay . 

^^?  ;  j»  J  H 

r  -w-  'gr    fr 

Brnddmr  PiHM.BnidderRatta,  go  to  corn-piece,  Lay,   lay,  jnmpihan-de-lay. 

Brudder  Rat  an'  Brudder  Puss  a  go  jump  shan-de-Iay, 

Lay,  lay,  jump  shan-de-lay. 
Brudder  Puss  an'  Brudder  Rat  a  go  to  corn-piece, 

Lay,  lay,  jump  shan-de-lay. 

Players  form  in  a  ring.  Rat  is  outside,  Cat  inside.  Cat  tries 
to  dodge  about  a  player  to  hit  Rat,  while  the  player  in  the  ring 
endeavors  to  prevent  her  by  keeping  in  front  of  her.    All  sing. 

C,       (Bethlehem.) 

Lay,  lay,  jump  shan-de-lay. 
Lay,  lay,  jump  shan-de-lay, 
If  I  jump  shan-de-lay  I  make  no  delay, 
Bmdder  Rat  an'  Bmdder  Puss  a  jump  shan-de-lay, 
If  I  catch  Bmdder  Rat  I  wi'  gi'  him  pom-pom ! 

Players  form  a  line  holding  each  other  firmly  about  the  waist. 
Puss  and  Rat  stand  on  each  side  of  the  line.    All  sing.    Puss 
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tries  to  dodge  about  the  line  to  catch  Rat  while  the  players  try  to 
prevent  her  by  keeping  directly  in  front  of  her.  Puss  meanwhile 
sings  the  last  line. 


29.   BuU  in  the  Pen.'''' 


a.    Bull-o. 

(Chriituna.) 

J«9& 


Bnll-o, 


boll,  meNan-na,  boll-o, 


bully  me  Nan  -  na,  fieg  yon 


^    d    J? 'J,,    J.'  V* 


¥=f^ 


Iflo'meone    rope  !•     go  east     me  boll,  me  Nan- na,  Boll- o  maahiip  mt 


'^j:  J"  i/-A-.UjL^"^  :^y]m 


m 


groon',  Nan  -  mt,  Beg  yon     len' meone     rope    fe     go  cast      me    bull 

Bull-o,  bull,  me  Nanna, 

Bull-o,  bull,  me  Nanna, 

Beg  you  len'  me  one  rope  fe  go  cast  me  bull,  me  Nanna, 

Bull-o  mash  up  me  groun',  Nanna. 

Beg  you  len'  me  one  rope  fe  go  cast  me  bull. 

Players  form  a  ring  holding  hands.  Two  in  the  center  take 
the  parts  of  the  "driver,"  who  holds  a  whip,  and  the  "bull."  The 
driver  goes  to  each  link  of  hands  in  turn  to  see  if  the  "fence"  is 
firm.  In  Lacovia,  the  following  dialogue  is  used :  "What  kind  of 
fence?"  "Iron  fence."  "What  kind  of  fence?"  "Plantain 
fence."  These  words  are  a  challenge  for  the  bull  to  break 
through.  When  the  game  is  played  by  boys,  a  chase  follows  and 
the  "bull"  is  brought  home  in  the  arms  of  the  players. 

b.    Ring  ding  darling. 

(Christianm.) 


i   J  J-J 


^Wt 


ii  a  me  strong  fence,riDg  ding  dar-lin',  die  a  me  strong  fenei,ring ding  dailin', 


M  Gonune  I,  50.   Of.  Garden  Gate,  I,  146.  See  Jekyll,  Jamaican  Sang  and  Story,  201. 
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oii^imtum. 


j  jl^J  ^J^Jlj  j  J  jll 


How  me  f  e  get  out  here,riiig  ding  dar-lin'.  Boll  in    a  pen,  oh,  ring  ding  dar*  fin'. 


c.    May-pen  Bull. 

(Bethlehem.) 


Dis  a  me  strong  fence, 

Ring  ding  darlin*, 
Dis  a  me  weak  fence. 

Ring  ding  darlin\ 
How  me  f e  get  out  here  ? 

Ring  ding  darlin\ 
Bull  in  a  pen,  oh, 

Ring  ding  darlin\ 


Lnyl    imyl  lay!  meiay  lay!  lay!  May  pen  boll    it    a  Ter-y  bad  ML 

Lay!   lay!   lay!   me  say  "lay!  lay!" 
May-pen  bull  is  a  very  bad  bull. 


30.    Going  through  the  Rocky  Road. 


88 


a.      (Ballard's  Valley.) 


As  I  ride  through  the  rocky  road,  ohy  Mar  ley  ^  Marleyl 
As  I  ride  through  the  rocky  road,  oh,  Marley,  Marley! 
All  the  handsome  girls  no  fe  you  one,'^  Marley,  Marley! 
All  the  handsome  girls  no  fe  you  one,  Marley,  Marley! 
Ride  through  the  rocky  road,  Marley,  Marley! 
Open  the  gate  and  count  it  through,  Marley,  Marley! 


IS  I  take  this  game  to  be  a  version  of  "How  Many  Miles  to  Babylon?"  In  Udal 
(DorseUhire),  Folk-lore  Journal  7,  23,  "How  many  miles  to  Gandigo?",  "all  the  other 
I»aira  hold  np  their  hands  as  high  as  they  can  and  the  king  and  queen  run  through 
the  arch*way  and  back  again,  and  so  on  with  the  next  pair,  and  other  pairs  in  turn." 
See  (jomme  I,  231.     In  Newell's  version  (p.  153)  the  song  runs: 

Marlow,  marlow,  marlow  bright, 
How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 
Gomme  (II,  230)  discusses  the  relation  of  the  game  to  that  of  "Thread  the  Needle," 
which  is  played  in  a  similar  manner.     Chambers  describes  the  same  dance  as  taking 
place  at  village  festivals  at  May-Time.     See  Mediaeval  Stage  I,   165.     See  note  to 
game  31. 

S4  "Yor  you  alone.' 


•• 
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b.      (Maroon  Town.) 


J-72. 


^^^ 


^ 


Mar  -  ley,    Mir  -  ley,    A   walk  -  m'  t'roiigh  de   rock  -  y      road,  oh, 


^ 


^. 


^h=i 


tS-S  f  f  f  f  r  f  r  q 


i 


m 


Mir  -  ley.    Mar   -  lay,     A  walk  •  m'  t'rongh  d*   cock  •  y     road,  oh, 

f— f  T  \s\V  V  g-'S'V  "T  "Tu  r  f  f  I  - 


^ 


^ 


liar  -  ley,  Mar  -  ley 

=4'  ' 


Mar  -  ley.  Mar  -  ley. 


fff  f  r  f  ^#;^ 


0*pen    de  nng    to  makemejump    it      so.  Mar  -ley,  Mar  -ley.    A 


■^^  !  f  f  f-p-tf— ;: 


I 


gom'  t'roagh  de   rock  -  y     road,  oh,    Mar  •  ley,     Mar  -  ley,    A 


^ 


rtrrrftrt-   trf-,# 


9 — »■ 


3 


T    t    f  f  , 


walk  •  in'    for     a    rock  •  y     road,  oh.   Mar  •  ley.     Mar  -  ley,    A 


\%H^^ ^ ^ ^^'-^ ^ir  r  1^  f  ^  1^  tf^^ 


walkin'  t'rongh  de  rocky  road,  oh.  Mar  -  ley.  Mar  -  ley,  A  walk-in'  t'rongh  de 


t 


j^ f  V  u  t^ia 


fock-y  road, oh, Mar-  ley,  Mar  -  ley        ?  T 

A-walkin'  t'rough  de  rocky  road, 

Ohy  Marley,  Marley! 
A-walkin'  t'rough  de  rocky  road, 

Ohy  Marley,  Marley! 
Open  de  ring  so  make  me  jump  it  so,  (?) 

Marley^  Marley. 

Players  stand  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  their  hands 
joined  above  their  heads  forming  an  arch.    As  they  sing,  the  two 
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at  the  end  run  through  under  the  arch  and  take  their  places  at  the 
lower  end  while  the  other  couples  skip  through  in  turn,  keeping 
time  to  the  song. 


31.    Thread  the  Needle.*^ 

a.    Thread  Needle. 

(1)  (Maroon  Town.) 

•-92..^r-rv  jiTTv 


r^l±S^-\n^\'^  ^  ^-^^^-\t  :  "^fl 


T'md  Dtedlt^i'rMd  iM8dl«,loog,loog  rraid.Naiiiiit  got  to  ftiii,oh,  long,  long  I'nid. 

T'read  needle,  t'read  needle,  long  long  t'read, 
Nannie  got  to  t'read,  oh,  long  long  t'read. 

Players  join  hands  in  a  curved  line.  The  end  player  passes 
under  his  own  and  the  second  player's  linked  hands,  then,  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  player,  under  the  hands  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  so  on  until  all  are  wound  up  in  a  coil. 

(2)  (Bethlehem.) 

Annie,  Annie,  thread  the  needle,  reel  and  sew, 
Thread  the  needle,  thread  the  needle,  reel  and  sew. 

b.    Bruk  foot. 

(Bethlehem.) 


ift/  J|J    •-?.  f— U4U 


Bmk  foot  8eo  -  ior,   Sen-ior,     Sen  -  ior,  can-ter     a-long  Sen-ior. 
The  players  move  "as  if  each  one  had  a  broken  leg." 


M 


35  See  Folk-lore  Record  5,  88.  This  it  perhapt  the  "interettinir  dance  movement 
which  Mr*,  (jomme  failt  to  find  in  versiont  of  the  "Babylon"  game.  The  woidt  "Dan, 
Dan,  thread  the  needle,  Dan,  Dan,  sew,"  as  well  as  other  references  to  "threading  the 
needle"  are  found  attached  in  some  songs  to  the  game  of  "How  Many  Miles  to  Baby- 
lon?" See  Gomme  I,  234;  County  Folk-lore  (Suffolk),  63.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
familiar 

Open  the  gates  as  wide  as  high 
And  let  King  (Seorge  and  I  go  by. 
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c.    Pana  Marley. 

(Maroon  Town.) 
J  =100. 


U-M-^ 


-Jt-* 


i^r^ce.  B|!ir-!!t?-tfTZj-4t| 


Pa-na  Mar>le7,Mar-le7,Mar-le7,  oh,  Pa-naMar-leytMwr-leyyMaitoyyOhy  Pa-na 


ii 


Mar- le7,Mar-ley,Mariey,oli,     Pa-na  Mar-ley,  Mar- toy, Mar-ley,  oh,      Pa-na 


Pana  Marley,  Marley,  Marley, 

Pana  Marley,  Marley,  Marley, 

You  see  me  Beaver  hat, 

You  see  me  criers  boot. 

Oh,  Pana  Marley,  Marley,  Marley  1 

d.    Land  goes  up  and  down. 

(Maroon  Town.) 


r'^Xiff  ^  r-r  ff ^r |i;  n  f  r  r  ^'£t£f£t:p^ 


Lao'  goetnp  ao'dtn,ho«ki,  Lan'  goes  op  an 'down  wid  yoii,Naiinie.  Lan'gots  ap  an* 


^ 


*f  |C  C  f  f  p  ^T|C  C  C  p-f;  fU^\ 


dowB  ho  -  k0.  Lao'  goes  np  an'down,  ho-  ke.  Lao'  goes  op  an'  down  wid  yoii,NaBnie. 

Lan'  goes  up  an'  down,  ho-ke, 

Lan'  goes  up  an'  down  wid  you,  Nannie. 


32.    HiU  and  GuUy  Riding. 


86 


a,       (Maroon  Town.) 


'gol-ly  rid  -  er,  hUl  an' gol-ly.    If  yon  tamUe  down  yon  broke  yo' neck. 


'  gnl  -  ly.    II  you  tnmUe  down  you  broke  yo'  neck,hiU  an'  gul  •  ly.  Oh, 


M  The  action  of  this  game  resembles  that  of  the  last  except  that  the  players 
jump  OTcr  not  under  the  clasped  hands  and  it  hence  becomes  a  vigorous  athletic 
game  lor  men  and  boys. 
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!<>!{(  t  g  T  Irfe 


g-f-g  S—g-^izfi 


UD 


an'gtil-ly    rid  •  er,    hDI   u'   gnl-ly.    Oh,  hOl   an'gnl-ly   rid  -  er, 


'  gol-ly.    If  yontuin-ble down yoa broke yo'neekyhill an' gal- Ij.    II  yon 


g  g  r  8i 


g-S-g- 


break  yo' neck  yon  go  to  heD,  hill  an'  gnl-ly.    II  yon  go  to  hell  be  deb-il  glad. 


F9r(!=HI^^^^^=^^^^=^^^^^^ 


bin  an'    gnl-ly  •   Oh,    hill   an'  gal  -  ly   rid  •  er,     hill  an'    gul  -  ly.     Oh, 


^^    g    B    grd!zE 


hiD  an' gnl-ly  rid  -  er,  hOl  an'  gnl-ly.    If  you  tumble  down  yon  broke  yo' neck, 


|9?»  g  C-i~u^6:^zBE^EFg^ 


hill  an'  gnl-ly.  II  yon  broke  yo' neck  you  go   to  heQ,  Hill  an'  gnl-ly,    II  yon 


-5»- 


-^^: 


go  tohelldedebil  glad,hillan'  gnl-ly.  Oh,  bill  an'  gnl-ly  rid  -  er,  hill  an'  gnl-ly. 


Hill  an'  gully  rider,  hill  an*  gully. 

If  you  tumble  down  you  broke  yo'  neck, 

hiil  an*  gully. 
Oh,  hill  an'  gully  rider,  hill  an*  gully, 
If  you  tumble  down  you  broke  yo*  neck, 

hill  an*  gully. 
If  you  break  yo'  neck  you  go  to  hell, 

hill  an*  gully. 
If  you  go  to  hell  de  debbil  glad, 

hill  an*  gully. 
Oh,  hill  an'  gully  rider,  hill  an*  gully. 


Players  (male)  form  a  curved  line  holding  hands.  As  they 
keep  time  to  the  song,  one  and  then  another  player  leaps  over  and 
passes  under  the  joined  hands  without  breaking  the  line. 
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b.       (Brown's  Town.) 

J"  80. 


rxTii-^^X^^^jhM 


»— ^■ 


Hin  an' gol-ly  rid-er,    hill  an'  gnl-ly.    If  yoo  broke  yo' neck  you  go   to  hell. 


i 


;=  J  J  ^^-jj^^ 


WTTTT^ 


ESU   an'     gnl  -  ly.      HiU   an'  gnl  -  ly    rid  •  er,    hill  an'  gul  -  ly.     If  yon 


yo'  neck  yon  go    to  hell,    hill    an' 

\r^ 


broke 


gal  -  ly.    It's   a  long,  long   way; 

Fine. 


=*  -^  rj: 


hiD  an'     giil*ly.      It's  a  long  way   to     go    to  hell.   HIU  an'     gul-ly. 


33.    Two  Gully  Meet  Up. 


a,       (Lacovia.) 


J  »  160. 


J  I J   J  IJ  tr~Tr^ 


Two    gnl-ly  meet,  oh,    one  goes    to,     one  comes     so.    Two     gol-ly 


J_J4f-U-JL.^^ 


■Mty    oh,    one    goes     so,       one  eomes    so.      Meet    on     a  Mon  -  day. 


r  r  -I'l^  i  1^'  ^ 


3=5: 


1 


goes     so,  then  they  meet    on     Mon -day,   one    goes     so,   then  they 


OB;    Toes  •  day,    one    goes      so,   then  they  meet 


Wednesday, 


^m 


I 


r  I  I    H 


f 


r  g'  ^H 


eae  goes     so,   thentheymeet    on  Thors-day,    one  goes     so,    then  they 
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t 


3 


2 


t 


meet    on     Fri  -  day,    one    goes     so,   then  they  meet    oa     Sat  •  or  -  day, 

D.  €•  ad  ir^imiMWL 


^ 


q: 


:3=rff 


one     goes      so,    tbeo  tiley  meet     oo     Sod  •  day,     one    goes 


Two  gully 
Two  gully 
Then  they 
Then  they 
Then  they 
Then  they 
Then  they 
Then  they 
Then  they 


meet,  oh,  one  goes  so,  one  comes  so 
meet,  oh,  one  goes  so,  one  comes  so 
meet  on  Monday,  one  goes  so . 
meet  on  Tuesday,  one  goes  so. 
meet  on  Wednesday,  one  goes  so. 
meet  on  Thursday,  one  goes  so. 
meet  on  Friday,  one  goes  so . 
meet  on  Saturday,  one  goes  so. 
meet  on  Sunday,  one  goes  so. 


Players  stand  in  a  ring,  every  two  facing  each  other.  As  they 
sing,  they  make  a  step  forward  and  clap  hands,  first  with  their 
partners,  then,  turning,  with  the  one  behind. 


b.       (Butler*!.) 


Two  gal -ly  meet  op,    I  come  throiigfa,two  gal -ly  meet  up,  I  come  through, 

ad  infinitum. 


^^^^ 


two  gul  -  ly  meet  op,    I  come  through,  two  gal  •  ly  meet  up ,   I  come  through* 


C,       (Maroon  Town.) 


J«92. 


l^Lj_iLj_l_|Li_^-jU^ 


I     come  show.  Two  gal  -  ly  meet    op,     I     come  show. 


Two  gal   -  ly  meet     op,       I     come  show.    Two  gal  •   ly  meet     op, 
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firfitftfir  r  t  f  r'f 


I    eoBM  ihow.     Hi    BM  gal  -  ly  mMi     op,       I     cobm  tkow,     oh. 


I 


Two  gol-ly  moti  op,    I  oomeihow.  Two  gvl-lymoet  op,    I  comeihow. 


87 


34.    Back,  Back, 

(Wake  sonir,  Elgin.) 

Back  fback,  train,  not  a  pulley  never  lay. 
Back  ,back,  train,  not  a  pulley  never  lay. 

Players  stand  in  line  one  behind  the  other  with  hands  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  one  in  front,  heels  together,  toes  out.  The  "train" 
moves  back  or  to  the  front  without  taking  toes  from  the  ground. 


a.       (Christiana.) 

J-72. 


35.    Dummy  GirL 


■   ji  J'  -^  J'   ;.  J!  ;  j  j,1 


dji       BM    dniD  •  Bj      gal|      erji 


8a 


na,     Yo' 
To' 


l^/.^l^f^. 


ban'  jig-gah  MT-ah  pnD,  Sa-bi  -  na, 
ban'    ihirt    nev-ah  patch,  Sa  -  bi  •  na. 


I 


To' 


^F 


Oh,     oh,     oh,    Sa-bi-nal 

S7  la  Lacovia,  the  ttep  it  danced  to  the  song  of  "Dicky  Solomon."    Occasion- 
ally  the  leader  makes  a  stidden  dip  of  the  body  which  all  must  follow. 
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k:=^ 


hm  -  ban'  foot  ner* ah  wash,  Sa  -  bi  -  na, 


5^ 


To- 


'j    i   JjJjl 


Oh,    oh,     oh,    Sa  •  fai  •  nal 


n 


^"^.  j .;  J ' 


i 


bin  •  ban'  head  ner  •  ah  comb,  Sa  •  bi  -  na, 


j  J  lijj^ 


Ob,    oh,     oh,    Sa-bi  -  na! 


Cry,  mc  dummy  gal,  cry,  Sabina, 

Yo'  husban'  jiggah  nevah  pull,  Sabina, 

Yo'  husban'  shirt  nevah  patch,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  Sabina! 
Yo'  husban'  foot  nevah  wash,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  Sabina! 
Yo'  husban'  head  nevah  comb,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  Sabina! 


b.       (Lacovia.) 


Cry,  mc  dummy  gal,  cry,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Look  yo'  husband  foot,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Husband  foot  never  wash,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Husband  jigger  never  pull,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Look  yo'  husband  shirt,  Sabina. 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Husband  shirt  never  patch,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  Sabina  X 
Look  yo'  husband  head,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
Husband  head  never  comb,  Sabina, 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  SabinaX 
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Brag,  me  dummy  gal,  brag,  Sabina, 
And  cry,  dummy  gal,  cry. 
Laugh,  me  dummy  gal,  laugh,  Sabina, 
Jump,  me  dummy  gal,  jump. 

A  dramatic  song  and  dance  performed  by  three  girls.  One 
with  a  switch  in  her  hand  sings  the  lines  in  reproof  of  the  dumb 
Sabina,  who  meanwhile  examines  the  foot,  shirt  and  head  of  her 
blind  husband,  who  sits  in  a  chair  in  the  center  of  the  group.  The 
entire  circle  sing  the  refrain. 


36.    I  Come  to  See  Jennie. 


88 


a,      (ChrittUna.) 


I  TO  H 


Aj  J  J^n-  j.  u  J'  J-  J'  ^ 


I       coma    to 
She's    wash  •  in' 


lae    Jen  -  ny,       I    come    to 
her      clothet,     ike's  wash  -  in' 


i 


Jen  •  ny,      I 
clothes,    she's 

ad  infinitum. 


i 


1 


X 


1 


I  :  T 


Jen   -  ny, 
clothes, 


^ 


an' 


to 
wash  -in'       her 

b.      (Ballard'f  Valley.) 

I  come  to  see  Jennie, 
I  come  to  see  Jennie, 
I  come  to  see  Jennie, 

And  where  is  she  now? 
She's  gone  to  the  river, 
She's  gone  to  the  river, 
She's  gone  to  the  river. 

And  cannot  be  seen. 
Good-by,  good-by,  good-by,  good-by, 
Good-by,  I  come  back  again. 


how        b        she 
can   -   not        be 


now? 


She's  washing  some  clothes  . 
She's  starching  some  clothes 
She's  ironing  some  clothes  .  . 
She's  sick,  she's  sick  .  .  . 
She's  dead,  she's  dead  .  .  . 


[repeat  as  above] 
[repeat  as  above] 
[repeat  as  above] 
[repeat  as  above] 
[repeat  as  above] 


ss  Thif  if  one  of  the  mott  wide-spread  of  all  foIk-iTAmes.  See  Gomme  I,  260; 
Maclasran  (Argylethire),  123;  (Essex).  Folk-lore  Record  3,  part  2,  171;  Newell,  63, 
243;  Gardner  (Michigan),  JAFL  33.  104.  Cf.  "Janet  Jo/'  Chambers,  Poplar  Rhymes 
of  Seoiland  (1870),  140. 
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What  shall  we  bury  her  in? 

Bury  her  in  white. 
White  is  for  the  duppy  :  | 

And  that  will  suit. 


What  shall  we  bury  her  in?  :  | 

Bury  her  in  red. 
Red  is  for  soldiers  :  | 

And  that  will  not  suit 

What  shall  we  bury  her  in?  :  | 

Bury  her  in  blue. 
Blue  is  for  sailors  :  | 

And  that  will  not  suit 

What  shall  we  bury  her  in?  :  | 
Bury  her  in  black. 

Black  is  for  mourners  :  | 

And  that  will  not  suit 


1 


three  times] 
three  times] 

three  times] 
three  times] 

three  times] 
three  times] 

three  times] 
three  times] 


One  girl  lies  down,  her  face  covered  with  a  hat.  In  some 
sections  she  is  hidden  with  leaves.  Half  the  players  stand  in  a 
line  behind  her,  the  others  advance  in  line  toward  them  singing 
the  questions,  to  which  the  other  players  sing  the  answers.  At 
the  last  line,  the  "duppy"  rises  and  chases  them,  while  the  players 
scatter. 


37.    Here  is  a  Lady  from  Barbaree.^* 

d,       (Brown's  Town.) 
J^  =  200. 


a^^j 


m 


k=:k 


t^z=ji=i: 


W- 


t;=E3F=^ 


Here     it      a       U  -  dy   from  Bar  -  bar  -  ee,        Bar  -  bar  -  ee. 


^ 


i  J'  J .  I ; ;  ; :  / ;  ij 


Bar  -  bar  -  ee,       Here    is      a      la  •  dy  from    Bar  -  bar  -  ee,    Her 


M 


ehO-dm  by    her     side.        One   can  wash   de     od-der  can  patch,  de 

S9  "Lady  of  the  Land/'  Gomme  I,  313;  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folk-lore  Journal  7, 
227;  "Here's  a  Poor  Widow,"  Maciagan  (Arffyleshire).  63;  "Here  Comes  a  Poor 
Woman  from  Babyland,"  Early  English  Poetry,  Percy  Soeieiy  IV  (1841),  116;  "Lady 
from  Babylon/'  County  Folk-lore  (Northumberland),  113;  "Widow  of  Babylon," 
Chambers,  136;   "Lady  from  Barbary,"  Newell,  56,  255. 
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od*te  can  make    a    doMy  white  dren.  Come  take     one  ob  ma  danghten. 


i-i  \4'  U-j-  '^^p 


Poor  lit -tie  Sar- ah    ia  goin'     a -way,    goin'     a-way,     goin'     a -way, 


m 


m 


-T<- 


IK — P^ 


•/  J^' '  j:.  a. 


Poor  lit -tie  Sar-ah   ia  goin'     a-way,  goodbye,     Sar-ah,good*bye. 

Here  is  a  lady  from  Barbaree,  Barbaree,  Barbaree, 
Here  is  a  lady  from  Barbaree,  her  children  by  her  side. 
One  can  wash,  de  odder  can  patch,  de  odder  can  make  a 
Come  take  one  of  my  daughters.  [dolly  white  dress, 

Poor  little  Sarah  is  goin'  away,  goin'  away,  goin'  away. 
Poor  little  Sarah  is  goin'  away,  good-bye,  Sarah,  good-bye. 


Players  form  a  ring.  One  in  the  center  sings  at  the  same  time 
that  she  counts  out  from  player  to  player  by  waving  a  hat  in 
front  of  each.  The  one  upon  whom  the  seventh  line  falls  is  taken 
away  from  the  ring  and  her  name  substituted  in  the  farewell  song, 
which  is  sung  by  all  the  other  players. 

b,      (Chrittiana.) 
J^  » 184. 


Heahcomeaaa   ol'  la-dy  from  Ba -ba- lay,    Ba-ba-lay,    Ba  •  ba-lay,  Heah 


eomM  an     ol'   la  •  dj  from  Ba  -  ba  -  lay,  she   hat  two  daughter  at    home. 


^ 


TJ~^~r' 


"■rT"rT 


^ 


J"  j^.  y 


Oth  •  en    can  waih,Oh    yes,  0th  -  era    can  patch. Oh    yes.    No    one      to 
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i 


JN.  J'JJ'IJ.  J 


r  r  ft 


t!=t 


make  ma     a    dan -dj  white  ■hirt.CoBM  tain    one    of  m j  dangh  -  ten      an' 


J  J- 14;.  I  J' ^' ^' J' ^  J' I J  j'^-i 


niar>ried    an' take  her     a  •  way.     Poor  fit -tie  Nor -a     it  gone     a- way, 


i    J.7 


i 


i 


3: 


H 


* 


gone     a -way,    gone     a -way.    Poor  fit -tie  Nor -a     it  gone     a -way,  good- 


\^J^S: 


hi    :  \^j-irrr\f^^^ 


bye,     Nor  -  a,  good  -  bye.         Good  -  bye,  good-bye,     Nor  •  a,  good-bye. 

Hcah  comes  an  ol*  lady  from  Babalay,  Babalay,  Babalay, 
Heah  comes  an  oV  lady  from  Babalay,  she  has  two 

daughters  at  home. 
Others  can  wash,  oh,  yes !  others  can  patch,  oh,  yes  I 
No  one  to  make  me  a  dandy  white  shirt. 
Come  take  one  of  my  daughters  an'  married  an'  take  her  away. 

Poor  little  Nora  is  gone  away,  gone  away,  gone  away. 
Poor  little  Nora  is  gone  away ;  good-bye,  Nora,  good-bye. 
Good-bye,  good-bye,  Nora,  good-bye. 

The  players  form  a  line  facing  a  single  player  and  advance 
and  retreat  singing  the  lines,  as  in  the  next  game. 

38.    Ten  Jews  Amviiig.*« 

(Bethlehem.) 

Ten  Jews  arriving, 
Ten  Jews  arriving, 
Ten  Jews  arriving. 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

And  what  is  your  intention  ? 
And  what  is  your  intention  ? 
And  what  is  your  intention? 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

40  "Three  Dukes."  Gommc  II.  233;  Newell.  47;  Gardner  (Michigan).  JAFL  33, 
129;  "Four  Dukes."  Wolford.  Play  party  in  Indiana,  52;  "Duke  of  Rideo,"  Udal 
(Dorsetshire).  Folk-lore  Journal  7,  222:  "Dukes  a-riding,"  (Essex).  Folk-lore  Record  3, 
part  2.  170. 
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My  intention  is  to  marry, 
My  intention  is  to  marry. 
My  intention  is  to  marry, 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

And  who  will  you  have  to  marry? 
And  who  will  you  have  to  marry? 
And  who  will  you  have  to  marry? 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

I'll  have  Miss to  marry, 

I'll  have  Miss to  marry, 

I'll  have  Miss to  marry. 

With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

And  who  will  you  have  to  take  her  away? 
And  who  will  you  have  to  take  her  away? 
And  who  will  you  have  to  take  her  away? 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

I'll  jump  myself  and  take  her  away, 
I'll  jump  myself  and  take  her  away, 
I'll  jump  myself  and  take  her  away. 
With  a  handsome  handsome  sailor. 

The  players  form  in  two  lines.  One  line  sings  the  questions, 
the  other  the  answers.  Both  advance  and  retreat  with  a  dancing 
step  as  one  or  the  other  sings.  At  the  last,  one  of  the  players  is 
carried  over  to  the  other  line  and  the  song  begins  with  "eleven 
Jews." 


39.    Nuts  in  Hay.'' 

(Christiana  and  Bethlehem.) 


>-200. 


Here  we  go  gath-tr  -  in'  nntt     Id  May,    nnti     in  May,    nnti     in  May. 


Hen  we  go  gath-tr  -  in'  mrti    Id  May,  so  ear  •  ly    in     do  mawn  -  in'. 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 
Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

41  GomiBc  I,  424;  "Gatherinir  nuts  away/'  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folk-lore  Jour- 
nal 7,  224;  (Surrey),  Folk-lore  Record  5,  85;  (Essex),  Folk-lore  Record  3,  part  2,  J70; 
NcwaU,  89,  236;   Gardner  (Michigan),  JAFL  33,  99. 
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And  who  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 
And  who  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

We'll  have  Miss for  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 

We'll  have  Miss for  nuts  in  May,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

And  who  will  you  have  to  take  her  away,  take  her  away,  take  her  away. 
And  who  will  you  have  to  take  her  away,  so  early  in  the  morning? 

We'll  have  Miss to  take  her  away,  take  her  away,  take  her  away. 

We'll  have  Miss to  take  her  away,  so  early  in  the  morning. 

Players  form  in  two  lines  and  advance  and  retreat,  singing 
question  and  answer  in  turn.  A  line  is  drawn  midway  between 
the  two  lines  and  the  last  girl  named  in  the  song  tries  to  draw  the 
first  across  the  line  to  join  her  company. 


40.   Jacky  Knee  Won't  Bend.^ 

a.       (Brown'g  Town.) 


^'■J  J  J  j^^ 


Zach-j,      jo' knee    won'    bai\     MeZach-y  Pon,    Bmi'   i'    lak    a 


jj  j'^  ^[^jj-i^^j!  I  ^^xfr^ 


piece  ob  'tiekt    MeZach-y  Pon,6en'  it  domi  to  grown',  MeZach-y  Fob. 

Zachy,  yo'  knee  won't  bend. 

Me  Zachy  Pon. 
Ben'  i  lak  a  piece  ob  'tick, 

Me  Zachy  Pon, 
Ben'  it  down  to  groun', 

Me  Zachy  Pon. 

Players  form  a  line  one  behind  the  other,  each  with  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front.  All  sing  and  bend  their 
knees  slightly  or  to  the  ground  according  to  the  words  of  the 
song.  The  "master"  goes  about  from  one  to  the  other  beating 
with  a  stick  whoever  fails  to  bend  at  the  proper  command. 

42  Jekyll,  Jamaican  Song  and  Story,  214. 
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^^       (Hnbcrt  MUwood,  Laonria.) 

J-76. 


^m 


J«ek-  J  Lo    -  do.  Jack  -j  knee  won't  iModtJaek  -  j  Lo  -  do,  Jack- j 

adu^imUmw^ 


nf\t  f. ."  m-^i 


lot-inf        lo?-er,jAek-j  Lo  -  do,  Jaek-y  knee  won't  bend,  Jaeky  Lo  -  do. 


Jacky  lo*  do\ 
Jacky  losing  lover, 
Jacky  lo'  do'. 
Jacky  knee  won't  bend, 
Jacky  lo*  do'. 

Players  fonn  a  ring,  one  player  stands  outside  with  a  switch, 
Jacky"  stands  in  center  beating  time  with  a  bell.  He  sings  the 
lines,  players  dance  in  time  to  the  beats  and  sing  the  chorus. 
When  Jack  sings  "J^^^y  ^"^^  won't  bend,"  all  must  bend  knees 
or  get  switched  by  the  "master"  outside.  The  fun  of  the  game 
consists  in  bringing  in  the  line  unexpectedly. 


« 


C.       (Lacovia.) 


Jacky  knee  won't  bend,  Jcicky  Spaniel, 
Yo  knee  too  stiff,  Jacky  Spaniel, 
Bend,  you  gal,  Jacky  Spaniel, 
Rock  yo'  waist,  Jacky  Spaniel, 
Oh,  jump  around,  Jacky  Spaniel. 


72. 


41.    Tindal. 

(Christiana.) 


^^?^^^"j";  ^fj^ 


Tb  •  dal,  tin  -  dal,  tin  -  dal,  tin  -  dal,  Hn-dal    a  raiie  an'  faD,maka  a  la  -  dy, 


^  Tbdal  araiieaa'faO,makfala-dy,  Tindal  a raiw an' faO,  a 


sodey  waih. 


52  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

Tindal,  tindal,  tindal, 
Tiodal  a  raise  an'  fall. 

Make  a  lady, 
Tindal  a  raise  an'  fall. 

Make  a  lady, 
Tindal  a  raise  an'  falL 

An'  so  dey  wash, 
Tin-dal  a  raise  an'  fall .  .  . 

An'  so  dcy  sew, 
Tin-dal  a  raise  an'  fall .  .  . 

An'  so  dey  plane, 
Tin-dal  a  raise  an'  fall .  .  . 

An'  so  dey  beat, 
Tin-dal  a  raise  an'  fall .  .  . 

An'  so  dey  shave, 
Tin-dal  a  raise  an'  fall .  .  . 


All  form  a  ring  with  one  player  in  the  center.  All  sing  the 
first  lines,  rising  and  falling  with  the  words  ''raise  and  fall." 
Each  player  has  been  assigned  a  particular  action  —  washing, 
sewing,  planing,  beating,  shaving  —  which  she  must  keep  up. 
The  one  in  the  center  stands  before  her  and  tries  to  make  her  fol- 
low some  different  motion  by  singing  and  acting  herself  some 
other  command.  If  anyone  is  caught  she  must  pay  a  forfeit,  and 
the  following  formula  is  used  in  redeeming  the  articles  given  as 
forfeits : 

Goods  are  mine. 

Coarse  or  fine? 
Very  very  coarse  (or  fine). 

The  owner  of  the  goods  stands  up. 

You  want  it  in  cash  or  in  job? 

Want  it  in  job. 
You  must  (here  a  task  is  assigned  like  singing  four  songs  or 
telling  two  lies)  and  my  boy  will  see  it's  well  done. 

If  he  takes  it  "in  cash,"  he  gets  a  blow. 
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A2.   Bessie  Down* 


S3 


'^""^•y    i»  to 


»w-ket,  Boy    fweet  sop,  eomo  ovi. 


^        ^        K.     » 


fweet  top,  eoBM  oul. 


•    -J    i  ■/ 


down»    BiH  -  io 


pong,  BiH  •  ie       down»  Boh  -  io  down»  Min  Diz  -  oo» 

Dal.  $  ad  infmiium. 


^    i  J.  i 


down,  Bom  -  ie    down,   liko     a    pons    P^Bgi  Boh  -  ie      down. 

Eb'rybody  go  to  market, 
Buy  sweet-sop,  come  out 
Eb'rybody  go  to  market. 
Buy  sweet-sop,  come  out. 

Bessie  down.  Miss  Dixon,  Bessie  down, 
Bessie  down  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  down. 
Bessie  down.  Miss  Dixon,  Bessie  down, 
Bessie  down  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  down. 

Bessie  up.  Miss ,  Bessie  up, 

Bessie  up  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  up. 

Bessie  walk.  Miss ,  Bessie  walk, 

Bessie  walk  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  walk. 

Bessie  jump,  Miss ,  Bessie  jump, 

Bessie  jump  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  jump. 

Bessie  wheel,  Miss ,  Bessie  wheel, 

Bessie  wheel  like  a  pong  pong,  Bessie  wheel. 

The  players  form  a  big  ring  with  one  in  the  center,  and  all 
sing.  During  the  first  four  lines  the  one  in  the  center  claps  time 
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to  the  song.  At  "Bessie  down,"  she  goes  to  each  player  in  turn 
and  places  her  hands  on  her  shoulders.  The  player  obeys  the 
words  of  the  song  by  crouching.  At  the  next  round  they  sing 
"Bessie  up"  until  all  are  standing  again. 


(.       (Brown's  Town.) 
J- 72. 


j:  i  ^ij.4'j.rL  jj  jj  I'jjl 


dowB.]linJoDet»Ba«itdown»BMri0  i^,Wmlfmmfimim  op.  Ban-it 


jj  j  j4-4'j-^'(v  J  ii^W 


walk  it  foan'walk  ilfoai*3i«-it]«Bprvtt  roan'.iuip  it  roua'.  Boi-ie 


■J  J  J   -J  J  ji-^lj'i  J\J  J  J  jil 


i>   ^w^im^.m^*   .^M'Alft'MMHl' 


wktil  it  roim\  wktil  it  foan'»  B6M-it  looa' «i'roim\roil^ 

\ 


ii  J  j' j-j'iJ'l:  J'  J  >^^ 


*       •«>    WMMt'       MMMl'       An'    MMMt*      ** *  MMMl'        AVkt    MMMMk*       MbMH*       ftll' 


Bessie  down,  Miss  Jones,  Bessie  down, 
Bessie  up,  Miss  Jones,  Bessie  up, 
Bessie  walk  it  roun',  walk  it  roun', 
Bessie  jump  it  roun',  jump  it  roun', 
Bessie  wheel  it  roun',  wheel  it  roun', 
Bessie  roun'  an'  roun',  roun'  an'  roun'. 

Played  as  above  but  without  the  introductory  song.  After  the 
first  two  rounds  everybody  takes  a  partner  and  follows  about  n 
a  ring  singing  and  acting  out  the  words  of  the  song,  until  it 
"round  and  round"  the  ring  breaks  up  and  they  waltz  together. 

43.   Hand  and  Foot  in  There. 

(Bethlehem.) 

Have  an  aunty  over  sea-port  town, 

Play,  boys,  play. 
Take  my  aunty  sheet, 

Dash  it  out  of  window 
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Take  my  aunty  cap, 

Dash  it  out  of  window. 
Take  my  aunty  shoe, 

Dash  it  out  of  window. 
Take  my  aunty  frock, 

Dash  it  out  of  window. 
Miss ,  what  you  call  it? 

Hand  an'  foot  in  deah. 
Take  it  out,  take  it  outl 

Hand  an'  foot  in  deah. 
Take  it  out,  take  it  out! 

Hand  an'  foot  in  deah.    [ad  infinitum] 

Players  form  a  ring,  clasping  arms.  Leader  walks  about  in- 
side the  ring  placing  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each  player  in 
turn,  as  leader  and  chorus  repeat  (or  sing)  alternate  lines.  Sud- 
denly she  calls  the  name  of  one  of  the  players,  who  must  answer 
the  question  without  hesitation.  Leader  and  chorus  then  repeat 
simultaneously  the  next  two  lines,  the  players  dancing  in  place 
by  putting  one  foot  rapidly  before  the  other. 


44.    Yes,  Belinda* 

(Claremont.) 

Cloth  cheap  at  home?    Yes,  Belinda, 
Two- pence  gill  a  yard.    Yes,  Belindck. 
Want  a  girl  to  court?    Yes,  Belinda. 
Bring  him  come  to  judge.    Yes,  Belinda, 
Gal,  you  know  me  name?    Yes,  Belinda, 
The  name  a  taught  her  Joe.    Yes,  Belinda. 
Bad  man  you  know.    Yes,  Belinda, 
Have  you  house  and  land?    Yes,  Belinda. 
Have  you  pig  a  sty?     Yes,  Belinda, 
Have  you  dray  an'  mule?    Yes,  Belinda,    s 
Walk  around  the  ring.    Yes,  Belinda, 
Wheel  her  round  the  ring.    Yes,  Belinda. 
Wheel  her  put  her  back.    Yes,  Belinda. 
Bring  another  one.     Yes,  Belinda. 
Right  up  to  judge.    Yes,  Belinda. 
That's  not  the  one.    Yes,  Belinda, 
Wheel  her  put  her  back.    Yes,  Belinda. 
Bring  another  one.     Yes,  Belinda, 

Players  join  hands  in  a  ring.  One  girl  as  "judge"  recites  the 
lines,  all  joining  in  the  response,  "Yes,  Belinda."  One  or  two 
girls  inside  the  ring  act  out  the  directions  of  the  song.    They 
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choose  partners,  come  and  stand  before  the  judge,  or  walk  or 
wheel  their  partners  within  the  ring,  then  put  back  the  partner 
and  choose  another,  whose  success  with  the  "judge"  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  improvisation. 


45.    Beg  You  One  Gill,  Ma'am. 

(Bethlehem.) 


nr=H^'-^'  N'  >  J  J  I 


Beg    700    ont    giD,  mft'Mn,  to       buy     me     loe  -  tar 


I  nf  ]s_Jt_^ 


Beg    700    one     giD,  ma'Mn,   to       buy    me     loe  -  tar. 


Beg  you  one  gill,  ma'am,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 
Beg  you  one  gill,  ma'am,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 
Beg  you  one  gill,  ma'am,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 

So  so  gill,  ma'am,  to  buy  me  lo*star. 
Not  a  boot  to  me  foot,  to  buy  me  lo*star. 

Lend  me  one  gill,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 
Not  a  hat  to  me  head,  to  buy  me  lo*star. 

Lend  me  one  gill,  to  buy  me  lo*star. 
Not  a  band  to  me  waist,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 

Lend  me  one  gill,  to  buy  me  lo'star. 
Jig  it  round  a'  round,  to  buy  me  lo*star, 

Jig  it  round  a'  round,  to  buy  me  1 0* star. 

All  sing.  One  dances  about  inside  the  ring  presenting  a  hat 
to  each  one  in  turn.  At  the  lines  "J^S  ^^  round,"  all  begin  to 
dance  and  wind  about  the  central  figure  until  the  ring  breaks  up 
in  confusion. 


46.   Carry  Me  Half  a  Hoe. 

a.       (Claremont) 

Bring  me  half  a  hoe,  from  Bristol. 

Bring  me  half  a  hoe,  come  gimme. 

Bring  me  half  a  hoe,  come  gimme  'cause  I  want  it. 

Bring  me  half  a  hoe,  let  me  weed  up  me  compatch  1 

Players  all  form  a  ring  about  two  girls  who  stand  within  the 
circle.  They  select  two  other  gfirls  from  the  ring  and  dance  with 
them  across  from  side  to  side.  These  two  select  two  others, 
whose  places  the  first  two  fill,  and  the  game  goes  rapidly  forward. 
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b.      (Christiaaa.) 


Car -17  BM  half   a  lioe,       come  (!'•  me     a.    Db  yeah  done,7oo  tee  me 


hab     ez 


-  ma»    Car  - 17    me     half    a      hoe,      Come  (i'e 


^  J'  J  J  ' 


yeah    done,  700    eee    me    hab 'cratch -7 'cratch  -  7,     Car«r7    me 


^^ 


half       a       hoe,        Come     (i'e    me       a.    Buh  -  a       want  -  ed    fe 

FlHB. 


3qp-,^-H^^^^"N^^r-M 


go  plant    po-ta  -to.  Car- 17  me    half    a    hoe.      Come    gi'e  me   a. 

9^      K 


a  J  JH  fl  ,FR'  J'  J'  I  J'  /  j^ 


ide,    oh,   ride,mek7an"tan'700«Car-r7  me  half    a     hoe,  Come  (i'e  me  a. 


Carry  me  half  a  hoe,  la,  come  gVe  me  a, 

Carry  me  half  a  hoe,  come  gi'e  me, 

Busha  want  it  fe  go  plant  potato, 

Carry  me  half  a  hoe,  come  gi*e  me  a. 

Dis  yeah  done,  you  see  me  hab  eczema, 

Dis  yeah  done,  you  see  me  hab  'cratchy-'cratchy. 

Ride,  oh,  ride,  oh,  me  kyan'   stan'  heah. 

Carry  mc  half  a  hoe,  come  gi'e  me. 

Dis  yeah  done,  you  see  me  hab  eczema, 

Dis  yeah  done,  you  see  me  hab  'cratchy-'cratchy, 

Carry  me  half  a  hoe,  come  gVe  me. 
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Players  form  a  ring.  All  sing.  One  in  the  center  has  a  stick 
in  her  hand  like  a  hoe  with  which  she  touches  two  players,  "a 
lady  and  a  gentleman/'  who,  at  the  words  "Ride,  oh,  ride,  oh," 
must  wheel  arotuid  in  a  dance  together  and  go  back  in  the  ring 
in  each  other's  places. 

C,       (Bethlehem.) 


^    J    /     Jl 


la    -    dy,    my      la    -  dy,      I  diaafe    joa    for 


^ — ff 


sn^ 


^. 


Brine   B*  ^"^      o'  ^n^t     coBt  pn  ma.     My     Is  •  dj,  my   Is  •  dj,   I 


ji=^  j,i;,  f  ;.s^.-..'LU-;ii]| 


diaafe  jOQ  for    la  -  dy.  Bring    me    half     "^o'    hoe,      come  gi?e   me. 


J»80. 


My  lady,  my  lady,  I  change  you  for  lady, 
Bring  me  half  o'  hoe,  come  give  me. 


47.    Lady  and  Gentleman. 

(Mist  Sttllivan,  Mile  Gully.) 


^^m 


^^^ 


La  -  dy,     la  •  dy,      do  me        la  •  dy,      La  -  dy,      la  •  dy, 


^4grj  ;lj  J'^ 


do  me      la  -  dy,   cat-chey     fe     la  -  dy,   how     fe     gen-tle-mao. 

Lady,  lady,  do,  me  lady, 

Cutchey  fe  lady,  bow  fe  gentleman. 


Two  rings  are  formed,  one  within  the  other,  men  outside, 
women  inside.    Grand  right  and  left. 
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48.    Old  Mother  Fibbie/' 


a.      (Christiaiui.) 


01' Mnd-dar    Fib •  fait,  how  kap-py  joa    bo,   wben  700  lit    mi-dah    a 


jo  •  ni  •  per    Irae    ao'     a      ju  -  ni  -  per  tree       a      joa. 


^ 


Coma 


^^ 


T7';'U'n'' 


take    di  hal,    an'keep7o'lieadwalim,eoap-ie     o'kin-ii  wiQ  do  70a  no 


kahm,  wfll  do  70a  nohahm     a     700. 


B-i-n-f-o,      B*i- 


^jF-,,    (!    J--J-J'  I  J'    >    J!    J     I 


-f*o,       B-i-n-g-0,    an'  Bog  -  o  was    hb    name. 


or  Mudder  Fibbie,  how  happy  you  be 
When  you  sit  undah  a  juniper  tree, 

An'  a  juniper  tree  a  you  1 
Come  take  dis  hat  an'  keep  yo'  head  wahm, 
Couple  o'  kisses  will  do  you  no  hahm, 

Will  do  you  no  hahm  a  you. 
B-i-n-g-o,   B-i-n-g-o,   B-i-n-g-o, 

An'  Bingo  was  his  name. 

One  girl  in  the  center  of  the  ring  goes  about  the  circle  shak- 
ing  a  hat  at  each  in  turn,  while  all  sing  the  first  lines  of  the  song. 
At  line  four,  she  offers  the  hat  to  one  of  the  players,  leads  her 
within  the  circle  and  holds  the  hat  over  her  head  while  she  gfives 
her  a  kiss.  The  one  chosen  remains  in  the  ring  for  the  next 
round. 


b.      (Bethlehem.) 

Old  Mother  Fibia,  how  happy  we'll  be, 
When  we  meet  a  jollifer  tree. .  .  . 

4S  This  teems  to  be  an  American  game-song.     For  references  see  Gardner  (Mieh- 
•gaa),  JAFL  33,  107. 
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49.    Bingo.** 

(Christiana  and  Bethlehem.) 

There  was  a  farmer  had  a  dog 
And  his  name  was  Bobbie  Bingo. 
B-I-N-G-O,  B-I-N-G-O,  B-I-N-G-O. 
And  his  name  was  Bobbie  Bingo. 

Players  form  a  ring  about  one  girl  in  the  center  who  points 
with  a  stick  at  each  in  turn  while  the  song  is  sung  in  chorus.  The 
one  at  whom  the  song  stops  goes  into  the  center  for  the  next 
rotmd. 

50.   One  August  Mom. 

d.       (Christiana.) 
J -72. 


^^ 


Ont  Aiig-i»'moni 


^^ 


t 


I  wcot  for   a  walk, 


I  mot  a 


One  Aug-nt*  mom 


■t  J.'  J-'4'4^ 

I  wntfor  awalk 


Vi 


:i( 


t 


— ♦-  -^  -^-  -#•   • 

widabfiDchob  fmits,     I  beg  her  one 


an'  she  ga?e  me 


a^— N=K=;>^=Ks*- 


t      *     J 


I  met  a  gal 


-=*--% 


^  ^^    x 


I  beg  her  one 


^^ 


tiro, 


JL 


wTi^^ 


I  know,    I       know dat  de   gal   was  tnxe. 


njrrj? 


^ 


I  know,  I  know 

One  August  mom,  one  August  mom, 
I  went  for  a  walk,  I  went  for  a  walk. 


44  Gomme  I,  29;    (Cornish),  Folk-lore  Journal  5,  58;    Gardner  (Michigan),  JAFL 
33,  93. 
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I  met  a  girl,    I  met  a  girl 

Wid  a  bunch  ob  fruits. 
I  beg  her  one,    I  beg  her  one, 

An'  she  gave  me  two , 
I  know,  I  know,  I  know,  I  know, 

Dat  de  girl  was  true. 

In  Bethlehem  they  sing,  ''I  meet  my  love  with  a  bunch  of 
roses."  The  game  is  played  like  '"Bingo"  as  a  comiting-out 
game. 

51.   Berry  Low. 

(Christiana.) 
J»80. 


Ji  f  i:  ,n  rf^j  ^  ji  J.  }j  2  ' 


Ber-iy  Low.Ber-ry  Low,me  yoimg  nuuiyBcr-iy  Low.Ber-ry  Low,me  yoong  man. 

Coek-a  kiD-a  Bcr-iy  hiU  fa  me  dinner  now.  Berry  LoWyBerryLow^meyoangiiian. 

Berry  Low,  Berry  Low,  me  young  man. 
Berry  Low,  Berry  Low,  me  young  man, 
G>ck  a  kill  a  Berry  Hill  fe  me  dinner  now. 
Berry  Low,  Berry  Low,  me  young  man. 

Players  in  couples  in  a  ring  in  position  for  dancing.  At  the 
last  line  the  ring  is  broken  tip  and  all  dance  with  a  peculiar 
shuffling  step  called  "riding,"  one  flat  foot,  one  toe,  without  mov- 
ing the  feet  from  the  ground,  and  turning  slowly. 


52.   Ants  a  Bite  Me. 

(Wake  ffame,  Lacovia.) 

Ants  a  bite  me, 
Beg  you  'cratch  yourself,  sir, 
'Cratchin',  'cratchin*,  'cratchin'. 
'Cratch  you,  'cratch  yo'sclf, 
Ants  a  bite  a  me  a  so! 

Players  dance  in  a  ring  with  the  motion  of  rubbing  the  abdo- 
men. At  the  words  "  'cratchin',  'cratchin',"  they  bend  and 
scratch  the  knee. 
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d,      (Chriittana.) 


S3.    Merry  Goosan. 


jjj  jiji^ 


Dtgna  Mfrentda  lem-oo  •otwwt,  DeeonMfro  goboiBC«ip,Mmr-7  6oa- 


T "^^i        '      J     #  • 


too, Go«-foo«  GoQ-Miiy  Mmr •  7 Goo-fon.'Howwe  ^bounce  op, Mar-7  Gooaoo. 

De  grass  so  green,  de  lemon  so  sweet, 
De  come  we  go  bounce  up,  Mary  Gouson, 

Gouson,  Gouson,  Mary  Gouson, 
How  we  go  bounce  up,  Mary  Gouson. 

Players  form  a  ring  in  couples,  facing  each  other,  arms 
crossed  over  breasts.  All  sing.  At  the  second  line  each  couple 
approaches  her  partner  and  bumps  against  her  in  time  to  the 
music. 


b.       (Claremont.) 


The  rose  so  sweet,  the  lemon  so  sour  : 
Then  come  let  us  join  the  merry  Gousan, 
Gousan,  Gousan,  the  merry  Gousan. 


[three  times] 


Players  form  two  lines  facing  and  clap  hands  to  the  time  of 

the  song.  Later  they  march  and  sing,  winding  up  into  a  coil  and 
then  unwinding  again. 


54.  Green  Guava/^ 

(Christiana.) 


>-138. 


1  J'  1 J  J'  j'l;  rnr^\^  ;  j:  j^ 


GreaigiiA-?a,fre0OgiiA-?a,fre0OgiiA-?a   soiWMt.MiMDiz-oo,MiMDix-on  70' 


I  n ."  ^-A:j  TT^h  i'j  jj  p 


lov  - «     ii    diad.    He  wrote  ma     a    let  -  ter    to    ton  oot  jom  faco. 

46  "Green  Gravel/'  Gomme  I,  170;  Udal  (Dortetthire),  Folk-lort  Journal  7,  214; 
County  Foik-lore  (Northnmberland),  117;  Maclaffan  (Argyllshire),  83;  (Surrey) 
Folk-lore  Record  5,  84;  Newell,  71,  242;  Wolford,  Play-party  in  Indiana,  80;  Gardner 
(Michigan),  JAFL  33,  100  and  references. 
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Green  guava,  green  guava,  green  guava  so  sweet. 
Miss  Dixon,  Miss  Dixon,  yo'  lover  is  dead, 
He  wrote  me  a  letter  to  turn  out  your  face. 

Players  form  a  ring.  As  the  song  proceeds,  the  player  named 
in  the  song  turns  and  faces  outward.  The  game  continues  until 
all  have  their  faces  so  turned. 


55.   How  de  do,  Ma'am. 

(Christiana.) 


J- 66. 


^^^mi^- 


^ — T'—fK 


'^ ^ 


1.  How  de  do,ma'aiD,how  de   do?  How    da  do,ma'aiD,liow  de  do?  How  de 
2A5.Qneeii  a  She-ta    sen'    fe  me,  Qaeen    a  She-ba    sen'    fe   me,  Qaeen   a 

in  12- 


de,ma'am,how     de   do?  Fe  go  teQ  eb  -  ry-bod  -y ''how   dedo."3M.Me 
ehe  -  ba     sen'     fe  me,   Fe  go  tell  eb  -  ly-bod  -  y  "how   de    do." 

Chobds. 


•   -i-    •£  S  -J^-#-*  "-J-*    -•^' 


=^5=^ 


jui  -  a  come,ma'am,me  jns-a   come.  Me  jut  -  a  come,ma'am,me  jut'  a  come.  Me 

Fm. 


Ij'  r  I  ii  1 


)iii-acoiiie,ma'am,me)iii»a  come  Fe  go   leD  eb  -  ly-bod  •  y  "how    de  do." 


W- 


^.  i i'  J  j.  i J  Ji^Tj J  fT^^ 

How    de  do,  iah,how    de  do?  Fo  go  tell  eb  -  iy-bod-y"how    de   do." 

How  de  do,  ma'am,  how  de  do? 
How  de  do,  ma'am,  how  de  do? 
How  de  do,  ma'am,  how  de  do? 
Fe  go  tell  eb'rybody  "How  de  do?" 
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Queen  a  Sheba  sen'  fe  me. 
Queen  a  Sheba  sen'  f  e  me. 
Queen  a  Sheba  sen'  fe  me, 
Fe  go  tell  eb'rybody  "How  de  do?" 

ISe  jus'  a  come,  ma'am,  me  jus'  a  corner 
life  jus'  a  come,  ma'am,  me  jus'  a  come. 
Me  jus'  a  come,  ma'am,  me  jus'  a  come, 
Fe  go  tell  eb'rybody  "How  de  do?" 

■ 

How  de  do,  sah,  how  de  do. 
How  de  do,  sah,  how  de  do. 
How  de  do,  sah,  how  de  do. 
Fe  go  tell  eb'rybody  "How  de  do?" 

Players  form  a  ring,  one  outside.  One  enters  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stanza  and  shakes  hands  all  arotind  the  ring,  addressing 
the  players  as  "ma'am"  or  "sir"  according  to  sex. 


56.    Turn  the  Water-wheel,  oh,  Matilda. 

a.       (Christiana.) 
J- 72. 


E^-TTyf^ 


Ma- til  -  da  mammy  lot'  him  gorri]ig,Tiinide  wa-teh  wheel,oli,  Ma-tO  -  da. 


p-JLJ'/j||;.tJiJ^^ 


Tom  de  watehwheel,tiirnit,makemetMyoa,  timidewatehwkMl,oli,Matfl-da. 


Wheel,  ohyWhMl,  oh,      Ma-til  -  da,tiirn    de   wa-teliwheel,oli,   Ma-til  •  da. 

Matilda  mammy  los'  him  gol'  ring, 

Turn  de  wateh-wheel,  oh,  Matilda ! 
Turn  de  wateh-wheel,  turn  it,  make  me  sec  you, 

Turn  de  wateh-wheel,  oh,  Matilda  1 
Wheel,  oh,  wheel,  oh,  Matilda! 

Turn  de  wateh-wheel,  oh,  Matilda ! 

Players  stand  in  a  circle  two  by  two  in  position  for  dancing. 
All  sing  and  rock  forward  and  back.  Every  time  they  sing  "Turn 
the  water-wheel,"  each  couple  swings,  wheels,  and  changes 
partners. 
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b,      (Bethlehem.) 

1.  Matilda,  your  mama  lost  her  gold  ring, 
Turn  the  water-wheel,  oh,  Matilda. 
Wheel-o,  wheel-o,  Matilda, 

Turn  the  water-wheel,  oh,  Matilda. 

2.  Matilda,  your  mama  find  her  gold  ring, 
Turn  the  water-wheel,  oh,  Matilda,  etc. 

The  players  dance  about  in  a  ring  and  sing  while  one  player 
looks  for  a  bangle  thrown  upon  the  ground  within  the  circle. 
When  she  finds  it  she  catches  it  up  on  a  stick  while  all  sing  the 
second  stanza. 


57.    Whed  with  a  WiUing  Mind. 

a,       (Brown's  Town.) 


i 


i  i  ^  J  i.  j  'i'  J  J  J  j'  i.  I 

Go     ovi-iide    de    ring,      an'   bow     yo'   kiiM    on    de  groan',   An' 


J  J  '  j^'  J  J I J 


A-J 


]«•'  as     yoo  liaah  yo'  name     caD,  yon     o  •  pen     de  ring  come    in. 


Sam-my     tay  be  won'  wbeel    de  gals,  Wheel  wid    a  will  •  in'  min',   oh, 


8am*niy     say    be  won'  wheel    de  gals,  Wheel,  wid    a  wOl  -  m'   mln'. 

Go  outside  de  ring,  an'  how  yo'  knee  on  de  groun'. 
An'  jus'  as  you  heah  yo'  name  call,  you  open  de  ring,  come  in. 
Sanrniy  say  he  won't  wheel  de  gals,  wheel  wid  a  willin'  mind, 
Sammy  say  he  won't  wheel  de  gals,  wheel  wid  a  willin'  mind. 
Wheel-o,  wheel-o,  wheel  wid  a  willin'  mind. 

Players  form  a  ring.  One  goes  outside  the  ring,  kneels,  at 
line  four  breaks  into  the  ring.  She  takes  a  partner  and  the  circle 
breaks  up,  all  take  partners  and  wheel  them  about  as  they  sing. 


n 
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b.      (Bethlehem.) 


Outside  the  ring  with  Georgie, 
Bend  your  knee  on  the  ground, 
When  you  hear  the  notice  call, 
You  open  the  ring  come  in. 
Georgie  say  he  won't  wheel  Rosa, 
Wheel  with  a  willing  mind! 
Georgie  say  he  won't  wheel  Rosa, 
Wheel  with  a  willing  mind ! 


58.    When  you  See  an  Ugly  One. 


d,       (Chfutiana.) 

J- 92. 


WImd  yoa    see    de     ng  -  ly     one,  whn  yoa  set    de    vg  *  ly    one, 
whn  yon    see     de     ng  •  ly    one    yon    cnt  yo'  eye   an'  paM     dflm. 


g^3^ 


Disb    dewaymalick-amoney   go,  db   is  de  way  ma  Iick«a*mon-ey  go. 


dii  it     deway  ma  lick-a-mon^  go     to  buy     a    crotchet  nao  •  db. 

When  you  see  de  ugly  one, 
When  you  see  de  ugly  one, 
When  you  see  de  ugly  one, 
You  cut  yo'  eye  an'  pass  dem. 

When  you  see  de  pretty  one, 
When  you  see  de  pretty  one. 
When  you  see  de  pretty  one, 
You  take  yo'  finger,  call  dem. 

Ride  him  Johnnie,  ride  him  boy, 
Ride  him  Johnnie,  ride  him  boy, 
Ride  him  Johnnie,  ride  him  boy, 
For  kisses  count  by  favor. 

Dis  is  de  way  ma  lick-a-money  go, 
Dis  is  de  way  ma  lick-a-money  go, 
Dis  is  de  way  ma  lick-a-money  go 
To  buy  a  crochet  needle. 
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b.      (Bethlehem.) 


(First  two  stanzas  as  above) 


Wheel  her  round  and  turn  her  round. 
Wheel  her  round  and  turn  her  round. 
Wheel  her  round  and  turn  her  round, 
For  kisses  go  by  favor. 

Thafs  the  way  my  funny  money  goes, 
Thafs  the  way  my  funny  money  goes, 
That's  the  way  my  funny  money  goes 
To  buy  a  crochet  needle. 

Then  polka,  Johnnie,  polka,  boy, 
Polka,  Johnnie,  polka,  boy, 
Polka,  Johnnie,  polka,  boy. 
For  kisses  go  by  favor. 

Players  form  a  ring  about  two  girls.  All  sing.  At  the  line 
**You  take  your  finger  call  her,"  the  players  in  the  ring  choose 
two  from  the  circle  and  dance  with  them  through  the  rest  of 
the  song. 


59.    Walking  Round  the  Valley. 


46 


a.       (Brown's  Town.) 


Go  walk-in' roon'  de  ?al-lej,    go  walk-ia'  roim'  de  val-lej,    go 


walk -in    roim'    de    val-ley       an'    fol-low  in   dadeptin  so  fweet. 

Go  walkin'  roun'  de  valley, 
Go  walkin'  roun'  de  valley, 
Go  walkin'  roun'  de  valley 
An'  follow  in  de  depths  so  sweet. 

M  "Round  and  Round  the  VUUffe,"  Gomme  II,  122;  Gardner  (Michigan),  JAFL 
31,  121;  "Round  about  the  Valleys,"  Maclagan  (Arvyleshire),  6S;  Newell,  12S: 
"WaOdaff  on  the  Levy."  Newell,  229;  Ames  (MUsouri).  JAFL  24,  3M:  Wolfofd 
(ladlaaa),  47.  See  Gardner,  120,  for  other  references.  The  version  from  Ballard's 
Valley,  "In  and  Out  the  Window,"  is  mentioned  by  Maclagan,  Gomme,  and  othera. 
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Go  brealdn'  frough  de  window. 
Go  brcakin'  t'rough  de  window. 
Go  brealdn'  t'rough  de  window 
An'  follow  in  de  depths  so  sweet 

Go  face  an'  front  yo'  lover, 
Go  face  an'  front  yo'  lover, 
Go  face  an'  front  yo'  lover 
An'  follow  in  de  depths  so  sweet 

An'  now  we  are  married. 
An'  now  we  are  married. 
An'  now  we  are  married 
An'  follow  in  de  depths  so  sweet 

Players  form  a  ring  with  one  outside,  who  walks  about  the 
circle,  then  enters,  chooses  a  partner  and  dances  with  her  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  song.  The  one  selected  then  goes  outside 
the  ring  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 

b.      (BalUid'i  Vallej.) 

In  and  out  the  window, 
In  and  out  the  window, 
In  and  out  the  window, 
For  sinner  rose  again. 

Oh,  you  stand  and  face  your  lover. 
You  stand  and  face  your  lover. 
You  stand  and  face  your  lover. 
For  sinner  rose  again. 

Oh,  you  bow  because  you  love  her, 
You  bow  because  you  love  her, 
You  bow  because  you  love  her, 
For  sinner  rose  again. 

Oh,  you  dip  because  you  love  her. 
You  dip  because  you  love  her, 
You  dip  because  you  love  her. 
For  sinner  rose  again. 

Oh,  you  kneel  because  you  love  her, 
You  kneel  because  you  love  her, 
You  kneel  because  you  love  her. 
For  sinner  rose  again. 

One  or  two  players  run  in  and  out  of  the  ring  while  the  first 
stanza  is  sung,  then  choose  partners  before  whom  they  stand, 
bow,  dip,  and  kneel  according  to  the  words  of  the  song. 
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60.    LitUe  Blue-beU/' 


a. 


(BeaUh  School,  Chrittiana.) 


J-72. 


iji>i  .'■  J'  J  ."^  :^  f-rjit-t-rj-^x^fm 


1.  Oot-side  BilM  -  beD,    thro'de  win-dow,  Outside  Blue  -  bell,  thro'de  wh  -  dow, 

2.  Welcome  Bfaie*beO,    thro'de  wiii-dow,Wel-come  Blue- bell,   thro'de  win-dow, 


iAJ'IjjmA 


Oot-ndeBliiebeD  thro'de  wm-dow,tn  U  U  U  U. 
WdcomeBhiebell  thro'de  win-dow.trA  U  U  U  U. 


Den  yon  take  a  little  girl  atf 


pat  her  on  de  ihonl-der,  take  a    lit -tie  girl    an'  pat  her  on    deshonl-der, 


take  a    lit  -  tie  girl   an'  pat  her  on  de  shonl-der,  tra    la     la     la     la. 

b.       (Bethlehem.) 

Outside,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Outside,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Inside,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Outside,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Inside,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Welcome,  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Pick  a  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Pick  a  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Pick  a  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Pick  a  little  Bluebell  and  pat  her  on  the  shoulder. 
Pick  a  little  Bluebell  and  pat  her  on  the  shoulder, 
Pick  a  little  Bluebell  and  pat  her  on  the  shoulder, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Then  you  ride  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window. 
Then  you  ride  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Then  you  ride  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

«T  Newell,  118;    Gardner  (Michigan),  JAFL  33,  94. 
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Then  you  run  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window. 
Then  you  run  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window. 
Then  you  run  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Then  you  wheel  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Then  you  wheel  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window. 
Then  you  wheel  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Then  you  bruck  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Then  you  bruck  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window. 
Then  you  bruck  little  Bluebell,  through  the  window, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

The  players  form  a  circle.  Little  Bluebell  runs  in  and  out  of 
the  circle  according  to  the  words  of  the  song,  then  ''picks"  a  part- 
ner and  "pats,"  ''rides/'  "runs,"  "wheels"  and  "bruks"  with  her 
while  all  sing.  The  partner  chosen  becomes  "Little  Bluebell"  in 
the  next  game. 


61.    Mother  Roland's  Daughter. 


4S 


a.       (Chriitiana.) 


fan  -  in'  down,    tam    to  de  eat'    an'  tan    to  da  wet'  an'  torn    to  de 


^    y — i^ — 1^ — 1/ — j- 
pret-ty  lit-tle  tom-ber    gal.  Take       a        10 -y  an'  a   10 -y  white  fote» 


GiTt  her       a-crott     de      o   -   cean.    GiTt  her      a    kitt     an'    a 


48  "Rosy  Apple,  Lemon  and  Pear."  Gomme  II,  117;  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folk- 
hre  Journal  7,  210;  County  Folk-lore  (Suffolk),  64;  (Surrey)  Folk-lore  Record  S,  8S. 
<;;t  'Tread,  tread  the  Green  Grass"  and  'IJncIe  John,"  Newell,  50,  72.  In  some 
i^rsions,  the  name  of  the  player  is  substituted  for  "Madame  Roland."  In  Dorset- 
shire, the  song  runs  "old  mother's  runaway  daughter";  in  Suffolk  it  reads  "Mn. 
KObtun's  daughter." 
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CBOBUB. 


^g|^^^ 


one,  two,  t'rM  an'  brock  Mndder  Bo-lan's  dangh-ter.  Brack  Madder  Bo  -  lan'i 


diogh  -  ter,  Brack  Miid-d«  Bo  -  lao's  diogh  -  ter,  Brack  Mod-dor  Bo  -  lao, 


^ii^^ 


brock  Mod  -  dor    Bo  •  Ian,   brock  Mod  -  dor    Bo  -  lan's  daoch  •  tor. 


De  grass  so  green,  de  lemon  on  de  tree, 
De  btinch  ob  roses  fallin'  down, 
Turn  to  de  east  an'  turn  to  de  west, 
An'  turn  to  de  pretty  little  somber  gal. 
Take  a  lily  an'  a  lily  white  rose, 
Give  her  a-cross  de  ocean, 
Give  her  a  kiss  an'  a  one,  two,  t'ree. 
An'  bruck  Mudder  Rolan's  daughter. 

Bruck  Mudder  Rolan's  daughter, 

Bruck  Mudder  Rolan's  daughter, 

Bruck  Mudder  Rolan',  bruck  Mudder  Rolan', 

Bruck  Mudder  Rolan's  daughter. 


b.       (BaUard'i  VaUey.) 


The  grass  so  green,  the  lemon  on  the  tree, 
The  bunch  of  roses  we  all  can  see. 
Turn  to  the  east,  turn  to  the  west. 
Turn  to  the  very  one  you  love  the  best. 
Oh,  take  a  lily  an'  a  lily-white  girl. 
And  skip  her  across  the  ocean. 
Give  her  a  kiss  and  a  one,  two,  three. 
And  jig  Mother  Roland's  daughter. 

(1)  Jig  Mother  Roland's  daughter. 
Jig  Mother  Roland's  daughter. 

Jig  Mother  Roland,  jig  Mother  Roland, 
Jig  Mother  Roland  silly  girl. 

(2)  Dip  Mother  Roland's  daughter. .  .  . 

(3)  Bruck  Mother  Roland's  daughter  .  .  . 


(4)  Wheel  Mother  Roland's  daughter. . .  . 
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Players  join  hands  in  a  ring,  two  inside.  All  dance  and  sing. 
At  line  six,  the  two  in  the  center  choose  two  out  of  the  ring  and 
"skip,"  "jig,"  "dip,"  "bruck,"  and  "wheel"  with  them  according 
to  the  words  of  the  song,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  players. 


62.   Out  on  the  Green  Grass. 

(Beulah  School,  Christiana.) 


J- 104. 


>  ji.-  >  /■  -^'ir-  f  I'  j'.nn 


4 


Oot      on     da  gnao  gnit  we  hib     a    jol  -  \j  pkce.    We  all     iho'   be 


i 


dere,  when  700  take  her    by     her     lit -tie    has'  an'   pal  bar    k     de 


ring,   Oh,  UiasNaQ-cy  hab    a     ba  -  by  Sweetlike  eos-ar  aa'bffan-^ 

i 


Wheel,    oh,wheel,  oh,  wheel  a-way,  tweet  like    eos-ar  ao'  bran  •  dy. 


Out  on  de  green  grass  we  hab  a  jolly  place. 
We  all  shall  be  dere, 
When  you  take  her  by  her  little  han' 
An'  put  her  in  de  ring. 

Oh,  Miss  Nancy  hab  a  baby, 
Sweet  like  sugar  an'  brandy. 

Wheel,  oh,  wheel,  oh,  wheel  away, 
Sweet  like  sugar  an'  brandy. 

Dance,  oh,  dance,  oh,  dance  away. 
Sweet  like  sugar  an'  brandy. 

Waltz,  oh,  waltz,  oh,  waltz  away, 
Sweet  like  sugar  an'  brandy. 

Two  girls  outside  the  ring  enter  at  line  three,  choose  a  partner 
at  four,  wheel  at  five,  and  dance  together,  then  "jig,"  "wheel," 
dance,"  "waltz"  according  to  the  words  of  the  song. 


« 
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=,U^j^=i=i-^  J  J.  Ij  ^>-J.  h  jj..  I 


Jane  an'  Loo  - 1  •  la  wfll  aoon  come  liome,  ioob  come  ItomOi  aoon  come  home. 


rrjJ.lj    i^q^^ 


Jane  ao'  Loo  •  i  •  la  wfll  aoon  comeliome,    in  -  to     da  bean-  ti  •  fol 


J-J--J,  i^r-^r^^'^ 


^— 1^ 


■Pi — ^ 


gjar  •  din.      Madaah,  maloTe,  wfll  yon     'low  me  to  pick     a  rofc,  to 


/Ij  ji   J'N    /  i    J'Z] 


pick       a    rose,    to     pick       a    roae?  Ma  deah,    ma  Ioto,    wfll  yon 


jpLjj-j  :  f  ■  fiTtZ&^J^^J^^^M 


'low  me    to  pick     a  roae,         in  -  to    da  bean-ti  •  fnl  gyar  -  dh? 

Jane  and  Louisa  will  soon  come  home, 
Soon  come  home,  soon  come  home, 
Jane  and  Louisa  will  soon  come  home, 
Into  the  beautiful  garden. 

My  dear,  my  love,  will  you  'low  me  to  pick  a  rose, 
Pick  a  rose,  pick  a  rose, 
My  dear,  will  you  'low  me  to  pick  a  rose. 
Inside  the  beautiful  garden? 

My  dear,  my  love,  will  you  'low  me  to  walk  with  you, 
Walk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
My  dear  will  you  'low  me  to  walk  with  you. 
Inside  the  beautiful  garden? 

My  dear,  my  love,  will  you  'low  me  to  wheel  with  you, 
Wheel  with  you,  wheel  with  you. 
My  dear,  will  you  'low  me  to  wheel  with  you. 
Inside  the  beautiful  garden? 

My  dear,  my  love,  will  you  'low  me  to  dance  with  you. 
Dance  with  you,  dance  with  you. 
My  dear,  will  you  'low  me  to  dance  with  you, 
Inside  the  beautiful  garden? 
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The  players  form  a  circle.  All  sing.  As  the  song  begins, 
one  or  two  girls  walk  about  outside  the  ring,  entering  at  the  last 
line.  Each  chooses  a  partner  with  whom  she  "walks,"  "wheels" 
and  "dances"  according  to  the  words  of  the  song. 


64.    There's  a  Brown  Girl  in  the  Ring/' 

a.      (Christiana.) 


Den's  A  brown  gal     in  di  ring,  tra  U  la  lalayDare'sabrowngal  in  dering. 


tra  la  la  la  la.  Den's  a  brown  gal     in    de  ring,  tn  la  la  la  la,   Fo' 


she    like  sng-ar  an'     I     like  phnn.  Den  yon  wheel  an'takeyo' paid 


7T"/  ^^~nr^ 


5^—* 


1^— ^ 


3^ 


tn  la  la  la  la,Denyoawheelan'take7o'pardn6r,tnla  la  la  la,  Denjon 


7-7-;  JT-nr^ 


5^—* 


-IK ^ 


wheelan'takeyo'paidner.tnla  la  la  la,  Fo'  sbe  like  sng-ar  an'   I  fikepfam. 


Dere's  a  brown  gal  in  de  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Dere's  a  brown  gal  in  de  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Dere's  a  brown  gal  in  de  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Fo'  she  like  sugar  an'  I  like  plunL 

Den  you  wheel  an'  take  yo'  pardner,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
Den  you  wheel  an'  take  yo'  pardner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Den  you  wheel  an'  take  yo'  pardner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Fo'  she  like  sugar  an'  I  like  plum. 


b,      (Bethlehem.) 

There's  two  girls  in  the  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
There's  two  girls  in  the  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
There's  two  girls  in  the  ring,  tra  la  la  la  la. 

For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum  (or  mm). 

49  Jekyll,  Jamaican  Sang  and  Story,  208. 
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Then  skip  across  the  ocean,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  skip  across  the  ocean,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
Then  skip  across  the  ocean,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum. 

Then  show  you  me  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  show  you  me  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
Then  show  you  me  your  motion,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum. 

Then  run  and  take  a  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 

Then  run  and  take  a  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la. 

Then  run  and  take  a  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la. 

For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum. 

Then  dance  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  dance  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  dance  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum. 

Then  jig  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  jig  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la, 
Then  jig  with  your  partner,  tra  la  la  la  la. 
For  she  likes  sugar  and  I  like  plum. 

The  "ocean"  is  the  space  within  the  circle.    The  "motion"  is 
a  kind  of  cake-walk. 


65.    Under  the  Carpef^"^ 

a.      (Beulah  School,  ChriBtuma.) 

J-80- 


Un  •  dah  dt  ear  -  pet    we  mot'  go,  Like    a  Jack't-biid    in     de    ab. 


Rlie     an'  stand     off  on  yo'  laigs   An'  ch'ice    de    Ter  •  y    ooe  yon 


^jUL]t7=jrnry  j  i 


QkM     de     bas',  Deo    Sal  •  ly  when  yon  mar-ried      I    giro     yon     joy, 


60  -Pretty  Little  Girl  of  Mine/'  Gomme  II.  67;  Udal  (Dorsetshire),  Folklore 
Joumai  7,  207;  "King  WillUm."  Gomme  I,  302;  Newell,  73,  247;  Wolcott  (Indiana). 
62;  Gardner  (Michigan).  JAFL  33.  107.  and  references;  '*Down  on  the  Carpet." 
Maclagaa  (Argyleshire),  58;  "Poor  Mary  sat  a-weeping."  Gutch  (East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire).  U5, 


S 
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gEg^-j_uuL:  J  jn 


Fin'     de  boy      an'      se-eon'     de    gal,      Seb-cn  dijs      af  •  tab, 

ad  infifdtum. 


^'  ^  i^y  j  I 


•eb  -  en     days     a  -  go,      break      fin',      kin      an'     come    out. 


Undah  de  carpet  we  mus'  go, 

Like  a  Jack-bird  in  de  air. 

Rise  an'  stand  off  on  yo'  laigs 

An'  ch'ice  de  very  one  you  likes  de  bes'. 

Den,  Sally,  when  you  married  I  give  you  joy. 

Firs'  de  boy  an'  secon'  de  gal. 

Seben  days  aftah,  seben  days  ago, 

Break  firs',  kiss  an'  come  out 

Players  form  a  ring  about  one  or  two  players.  All  sing.  At 
line  three,  the  two  within  the  ring  dance  outside  and  back  at  line 
four,  kneel  at  line  five,  rise  at  six,  take  a  partner  at  seven  and 
dance  through  the  remainder  of  the  song. 


b.     (Christiana.) 
J- 76. 


^  ^  2  iTjTj^;  "^ ;~;  Ji 


Un-dah  de  ear -pet     we  mot'   go,    like      a    jas-per     in    de    sky. 


Rise  an'ftand  op    on    yo'  laigi  an'  eh'iee  dever-y  one  yon  likes  de   bet'.  Den 


^  J:  J:  jT;.  j  ;  ^  :  :  T\ 


5^ 


Sal-ly  wbenyoQ  mar-ried  I     will  give    yoo     joy.     Fin'     de  boys    an' 


f-f-fj'  ^  J  }■ »"  ^ 


see-on'    de  gals,     Seb-enyeahs  af  -  teh,  seb -  en  yeahs  a  •  go.  Break    fas' 


^■J.  ^.ij 


kiss    an'  eome  out.     Neb  -  n  -  chad-ots  •  sah    de  king  of      Bab  -  y  -  Ion 
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[^   J  J    Ji^=^^^ 


^PratdUm  bed  in     a    Sar-diiM  pn.  Tun  him 'pan  Um  right  ton  him 'ponUm 


^=^ 


g='  fc     K     fc 


W      De    dab  -  i      a 


A    Lod  •  dy  gnao    a     lick    an'      go  'long. 


liek  an'  go  1ong,molnid-dit,  Bek  an' go 'long,  Do  deb-il  in    aLod-dygnana 


JTTTj  ffj}:  )i  iJiJ^TT-j 


fiek  an'  go  'long.  Wbotl  an'  come  oat«  oli«wheel  an'  come  out,  Wheel  an'  come  ont,oh, 


^-7??7^^^^^^QP 


wheel  an'  eome  oat,  Fo'  de  deb  •  fl    in     a  Lad  -  dy  green  a  wheel  an'  come  ont. 

Undah  de  carpet  we  mus'  go, 

Like  a  jasper  in  de  sky. 

Rise  an'  stand  up  on  yo'  laigs 

An'  ch'ice  de  very  one  you  like  de  bes*. 

Den,  Sally,  when  you  married,  I  will  give  you  joy, 
Firs'  de  boys  an'  secon'  de  gals, 
Seben  years  aftah,  seben  years  ago. 
Break  fas'  kiss  an'  come  out. 

Nebuchadnezzah  de  king  of  Babylon, 

Tread  him  bed  in  a  sardine-pan. 

Turn  him  'pon  him  right,  turn  him  'pon  him  left, 

De  debbil  in  a  Luddy  green  an'  lick  an'  go  long. 

Lick  an'  go  long,  me  buddie,  lick  an'  go  long, 

De  debbil  in  a  Luddy  green  an'  lick  an'  go  long. 

Wheel  an'  come  out,  oh,  wheel  an'  come  out, 

Wheel  an'  come  out,  oh,  wheel  an'  come  out, 

Fo'  de  debbil  in  a  Luddy  green  a  wheel  an'  come  out 


C.      (Bof.) 


Now,  sister  Jane,  you  have  jus*  got  marry. 

Marry  to  be  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

First  you  were  one  but  now  you  are  two. 

Under  de  carpet  you  must  go 

Like  a  grasshopper  in  de  ear, 
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Arise  and  stand  up  on  your  feet 
And  choose  de  one  you  love  de  best. 
Seven  years  after,  seven  years  ago, 
Breakfast  kiss  and  be  done. 


4/,     (Bethlehem.) 


(Lacoria.) 


Two  little  blackbirds  in  a  ring, 

One  named  Peter,  one  named  Paul. 

Fly  away,  Peter,  fly  away,  Paul; 

Come  back,  Peter,  come  back,  PauL 

Under  the  carpet  we  must  go 

Like  a  jack-bird  in  the  ring. 

Rise  and  stand  up  on  your  legs 

And  choice  the  very  one  you  love  the  best 

Wheel  her  round  and  turn  her  rotmd. 

And  put  her  in  the  beds  of  room. 


Tilly,  when  you  marry,  I  give  you  joy, 

Firs'  de  boy  and  second  de  gal. 

Seven  year  after,  seven  year  ago, 

Kiss,  kiss,  kiss  and  come  out 

Boy  wha*  yo'  lover? 

See  him  in  a  ring  der. 

Das  yo'  lover,  das  yo'  lover, 

Take  yo'  lover,  take  yo'  lover, 

See  him  in  a  ring  der. 

Now,  wheel  him  and  turn  him  rotmd. 

Den  toss  yo'  lover,  den  toss  yo*  lover, 

Wheel  him  and  put  him  out 

Holloa,  Quacu,  wha'  yo*  lover? 

Toss  de  gall 


a.      (Christiaiia.) 
J«132. 


66.    Little  Sally  Water. 


SI 


^pe  yo   eyet.  Torn    to    deeas',Sal-^,tiini    to  4t  w«%  tva  to  4t 


»i  Gomme  II,  149;  Udal  (DorteUhire).  Folk4ore  Jommal  7,  207;  (Suncy),  Fi«*- 
hrt  Record  S.  8S;  JekyU,  Jmmoicnn  Somg  end  Story,  190;  Kew^  70;  WolfQf4 
(ladUna),  86:   Gardner  (Michifan).  JAFL  33,  122.  and  referencet. 
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"^J'^'^U  J  J  ^jl^jj-JJIT^ 


Ter  -  y  om  you  lik«    de    bas'.  Dm  yon  hug  her  op,  in'  kin  her  op  in' 


h 


i 


.0.  "W    1&    T^    "i^    TF 


wheel    her    roim'    in'  roan',  mi     dir  -  tin'.  Johnnie  wis    irogoe-in, 


h 


-JJJil  ^-ji-^^j:  JU^-J^^ 


John-nie  wis  i  rogoe  -  in,  John-nie  wis   i  rogoe  -  m    boy  from  Kmgiton, 


h 


g^j^-Xjjftjtjij  Jfj.iji  J^^  /.J  i 


ie  WIS  1  roQge*hi, Johnnie  wis  i  rogne-in,  Johnnie  was  i  rogoe-fai  boy. 


(Bethlehem.) 


Little  Sally  Water,  sprinkle  in  the  saucer, 

Rise,  Sally,  rise  and  wipe  your  eyes, 

Turn  to  the  east,  Sally,  turn  to  the  west, 

Turn  to  the  very  one  you  love  the  best. 

Then  you  step  them  John-crow  step, 

Jump  up  on  the  wall, 

Then  you  broaden,  make  them  see  you. 

Then  you  laugh  "Ha  I  ha !  ha !" 

You  turn  to  the  very  one  you  love  the  best, 

Then  you  hug  her  up,  then  you  kiss  her  up, 

Put  her  in  a  young  girl's  style. 

Johnny  was  a-rogue-in\  Johnny  was  a-rogue-in', 

Johnny  was  a-rogue-in'  by  from  morning, 

Johnny  was  a-rogue-in',  Johnny  was  a-rogue-in', 

Johhny  was  a-rogue-in'  man. 
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CHRISTMAS  MUMMINGS  IN  JAMAICA 

During  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  in  the  winter 
of  1920-'21, 1  was  interested  in  investigating  the  survivals  of  the 
Christmas  mummings  which  used  to  be  celebrated  on  the  island 
with  great  elaboration  by  the  Africans  and  colored  people  of  old 
slave  days.  At  the  height  of  their  popularity,  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  they  consisted  in  an 
elaborate  parade  during  the  Christmas  holidays  followed  by  a 
really  splendid  feast  to  which  the  whites  and  wealthy  colored 
people  contributed  generously,  even  lending  their  plate  and 
jewels  to  grace  the  occasion.  Companies  of  dancing  girls,  musi- 
cians and  strolling  players  performed  for  money,  either  in  their 
own  yards  or  in  some  public  place.  Practically  the  whole  black 
and  colored  population  took  part  in  the  festivities,  and  the  whites 
were  no  less  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  particular  companies 
who  appeared  under  their  patronage.  The  whole  carnival  season 
represented  an  elaborate  folk  festival  in  which  features  of  old 
English  seasonal  festivities  were  mingled  with  observances  per- 
haps derived  from  royal  military  parades  from  the  African  Gold 
Coast  whence  most  of  the  Jamaica  negroes  were  derived. 

By  far  the  fullest  authority  upon  the  Christmas  merry-mak- 
ings of  this  period  in  Jamaica  is  a  local  writer,  I.  M.  Belisario, 
who  published  in  1837  the  first  volume  of  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  series  on  street  life  in  Kingston.^  Almost  the  entire  edition 
was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  so  that  only  a  few  copies  remain  of 
this  unique  work,  which  contains,  besides  a  full  description  of 
the  festivities,  excellent  colored  plates  of  the  masqueraders. 
These  depict  the  elaborately  costumed  ''Queen"  of  a  company  of 
''set-girls"  who  danced  and  sang,  twelve  in  a  set,  to  the  rhythm 
of  their  own  gourd  rattles  and  the  inusic  of  fife,  triangle  and 
tambourine.  They  picture  the  "koo-koo"  or  actor  boy  of  the 
period  wearing  a  mask  and  elaborate  headdress ;  a  Jock-'o-green 
concealed  in  a  bower  of  palm-leaves ;  and  a  ''J^^^^  Canoe"  dancer 

1  BcliMrio,  I.  M.,  SkHehgs  of  Ckarueter  in  ittnstraUon  of  tko  HabUs,  Occupy- 
•JMw  mid  CoHmmt*  of  tht  Negro  Population  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  dranm  afUr 
Haimrot  and  im  IMhography,    Kinfttoii,  1S37. 
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in  mask,  wig  and  military  jacket,  poising  upon  his  head  the 
house-shaped  cap  glittering  with  mirrors  and  tinsel  and  topped 
by  a  tufted  dome  or  peak,  which  was  his  particular  distinguish- 
ing symbol.  They  represent  also  the  "gombay-drum"  player  who 
accompanied  the  dancer,  together  with  other  musicians. 

A  later  writer,  Gardner,  in  his  brief  history  of  Jamaica  de- 
scribes the  occasion  in  some  detail.*    He  writes. 

At  the  Christmas  carnival  the  younger  women  adorned  themselves 
with  all  the  finery  they  could  procure  .  .  .  Gaily  adorned,  the  damsels 
paraded  the  streets  in  parties,  known  as  the  Reds  and  Blues,  or  the  Yel- 
lows and  Blues,  each  seeking  to  outshine  the  other.    .    .    . 

....  Their  frocks  were  usually  of  fine  muslin,  with  satin  bodices 
of  the  colors  named  above.  In  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay,  groups  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more,  passed  through  the  streets,  singing  and 
dancing  as  they  went  Each  party  had  its  queen,  dressed  far  more  gor- 
geously than  the  rest,  and  selected  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  the  May 
Queen  of  an  English  village. 

Sometimes  the  "setts,"  as  these  companies  were  termed,  were  all  of 
the  same  height  Others  varied  greatly  in  this  respect,  but  were  carefully 
arranged,  the  line  tapering  down  from  the  portly,  majestic  woman  who 
led  the  procession,  to  quite  little  children  in  the  rear.  But  every  one  in 
the  sett  was  dressed  exactly  alike,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars, 
not  excepting  the  parasol  and  the  shoes,  the  latter  frequently  of  white 
kid,  then  costing  nine  or  ten  shillings  sterling  a  pair.  There  was  another 
rule  from  which  departure  was  unknown  —  blacks  and  browns  never 
mingled  in  the  same  sett  The  creole  distinction  of  brown  lady,  black 
woman,  was  in  those  days  of  slavery  and  social  distinctions  strictly 
observed;  and,  except  in  the  smaller  towns,  different  shades  of  color  did 
not  readily  mingle. 

While  these  setts  were  parading  the  streets,  John  Canoe  parties  also 
displayed  themselves.  .  .  .  The  different  trades  and  occupations  formed 
separate  parties,  each  with  its  John  Canoe  man,  or  some  quaint  device. 
In  some  cases  a  resemblance  might  be  traced  to  the  English  mummers 
of  olden  time.  Now  and  then  these  people  were  dressed  up  to  represent 
characters  they  had  seen  on  the  stage.  Shakespeare  was  sadly  parodied 
on  such  occasions.  Richard  III.,  for  example,  after  shouting  vociferously 
for  a  horse,  would  kill  an  opponent,  who,  however,  again  revived,  and 
performed  a  sword  dance  with  the  monarch. 

Gardner  writes  from  hearsay,  but  there  are  first-hand  de- 
scriptions of  the  festival  from  the  pens  of  early  visitors  to  the 

2  Gardner,  W.  J.,  A  Jiistory  of  Jamaica  from  Us  discovery  by  Christopher  Colum' 
bus  to  the  year  1872  (written  in  1874),  London,  1909,  383-384. 
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island.  Monk  Lewis  saw  a  John  Canoe  parade  at  Black  River  in 
1816,  and  describes  at  length  in  his  journal  the  rivalries  between 
the  two  companies  of  set-girls,  ''the  Reds''  and  ''the  Blues/'  He 
writes, — 


The  John  Canoe  is  a  merry  Andrew  dressed  in  a  striped  doublet  and 
bearing  on  his  head  a  kind  of  pasteboard  houseboat  filled  with  puppets 
representing,  some  sailors,  others  soldiers,  others  again  shown  at  work  on 
a  plantation.* 

I  Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  Journal  of  p  West  Indian  Proprietor,  London,  1834, 
Sl-59. 
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Cyrnic  Williams,  touring  Jamaica  in  1823,  tells  how — 
On  Christmas  morning,  a  little  before  breakfast,  came  a  procession  of 
eight  or  ten  girls  marching  before  a  man  dressed  up  in  a  mask  with  a 
grey  beard  and  long  flowing  hair,  who  carried  the  model  of  a  house  on 
his  head.  The  house  is  called  the  Jonkanoo,  and  the  bearer  of  it  is  gen- 
erally chosen  for  his  superior  activity  in  dancing.  He  first  saluted  his 
master  and  mistress  and  then  capered  about  with  an  astonishing  agility 
and  violence.  The  girls  also  danced  without  changing  their  position,  mov- 
ing their  elbows  and  knees  and  keeping  time  with  the  calabashes  filled 
with  small  stones.  All  this  time  an  incessant  hammering  was  kept  up  on 
the  gombay  and  the  'Icatty" — ^a  Windsor  chair  taken  from  the  piazza  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  drum — and  the  Jonkanoo's  attendants  went  about 
collecting  money  from  the  dancers  and  white  people.* 

What  is  the  particular  origin  of  these  observances  in  Jamaica 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some  features  are  to  be  found  on  the 
African  Gold  Coast,  such  as  the  ceremonial  display  of  umbrellas 
witnessed  by  Bowditch  at  his  reception  in  Coomassie  in  1817. 
Belisario  says  that  the  set-girls  carry  their  parasols  night  and 
day  during  the  festival.  Drums  and  rattles  of  the  kind  he  de- 
scribes are  also  found  on  the  West  Coast.  Ellis'  tells  of  ''drums 
made  of  hollowed  trees  with  goat  or  sheep-skin  stretched  over 
one  end,"  two  or  three  of  which  are  played  together,  either  with 
sticks  or  with  the  fingers,  each  on  a  different  note,  and  "cala- 
bashes filled  with  shells  used  as  rattles  to  mark  the  time."  He 
quotes  Kamseyer  and  Kuhne's  description, — ^''A  peculiar  music 
was  heard  rising  above  the  sound  of  the  horns  and  the  beating 
of  the  drums.  This  was  produced  by  some  thirty  wild-looking 
boys,  each  of  whom  swung  as  he  marched  a  calabash  half  filled 
with  stones."  On  the  whole,  however,  individual  performances 
seem  to  draw  their  coloring  from  European  sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  early  records  whether  the 
festivity  had  any  religious  significance  to  the  negroes'  mind. 
So  far  as  records  go  it  was  a  mere  social  festivity  without  ref- 
erence to  the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits  or  care  for  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  In  this  connection,  particular  interest  centers  in  the 
figure  of  the  John  Canoe  dancer,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
European  mock-king,  buffoon  or  devil  in  the  rout.  According 
to  Gardner,*  in  very  early  slave  times  during  the  three  days' 
holiday  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  ("pickaniny  Christmas") 

4Williains,  Cjrnic  R.,  A  Tour  through  th4  Island  of  Jamaica  from  tht  Western 
to  the  Eastern  End,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1827. 

8  EUit,  A.  B.,  Tshi'speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,  London, 
1887,  326;  258. 

•  Op.  ctt.,  99. 
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the  negroes  danced  to  the  rhythm  of  a  drum  "of  hollowed  timber 
over  which  the  skin  was  tightly  stretched,"  wearing  a  fancy 
dress  the  favorite  device  of  which  was  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cow's  tail  to  the  back  of  the  garment.  Later,  some  fifty 
years  before  the  "sets"  came  into  vogue,  "about  Christmas  time 
crowds  of  men  dressed  up  in  a  fantastic  manner,  with  cows'  horns 
on  their  heads,  horrid  masks  and  boar's  tusks  on  their  faces,  and 
followed  by  numbers  of  excited  women,  danced  through  the 
streets  and  lanes,  yelling  at  every  door  'John  Connu!  John 
Q)nnu ! ' "  ^  Later  still  comes  the  John  Canoe  dancer  of  Monk 
Lewis,  Williams  and  Belisario  wearing  the  house  or  boat-shaped 
cap  which  has  become  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Evi- 
dently this  cap  began  as  an  animal  mask,  for  Phillippo*  speaks 
of  the  "hideous  head-dress  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  ox-horns 
and  boar-tusks"  of  the  "John  Comu"  masker  who  appeared  at 
the  feast  and  parade  attending  the  honors  paid  to  the  negro 
"governor"  of  Jamaica  in  early  days.  Bowditch  saw  in  Coo- 
massie  captains  dancing  in  a  circle  of  their  warriors  wearing 
"a  war-cap  with  gilded  ram's  horns  projecting  in  front,  the  sides 
extended  beyond  all  proportion  by  immense  plumes  of  eagle's 
feathers" ;  a  vest  of  red  cloth  covered  with  decorations,  fetiches, 
horns  and  tails  of  animals,  with  a  leopard's  tail  hanging  down 
over  the  back ;  loose  cotton  trousers,  immense  boots  of  dull  red 
leather,  and  holding  a  small  spear  in  the  left  hand.*  Kamseyer 
and  Kuhne  saw  a  general  retiring  from  battle  in  a  "small  round 
cap  ornamented  by  buffalo's  horns  and  falcon's  feathers."^^  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  house-boat  cap  from  the  Gold  Coast,  nor 
any  reason  for  connecting  the  shape  with  house  or  boat  symbols 
which  appear  apparently  independently  in  connection  with  spe- 
cial festivities  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.^^ 

7  Ibid,  184. 

•  Phillippo,  J.  M.,  Jamaica ;    Ut  past  and  frtseni  staU,  London,  1843,  quoted  bj 
Aimei  in  the  Jammai  of  American  Folk-lore,  XVIII  (1905),  24. 

•  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  246. 

10  Ibid.,  269. 

11  Dr.  Weitermarck  (in  Folk-lore  XXII  (1911),  174-182)  describet  a  po{nilar  fet- 
thnl  in  Morocco  which  he  considers  to  be  an  exorcising  ceremony  comparable  to  the 
European  (^mival.  A  model  of  a  toy  house  is  carried  aboat  by  soldiers  accom- 
panied  by  persons  dressed  to  represent  "dififerent  sorts  of  people,  spirits,  and  animals." 
A  serpent-like  mask  carried  on  a  cane  is  made  to  dance  and  bow.  A  steamer  made 
of  wood  it  dragged  along  on  wheels,  and'  other  masqueraders  appear. 

Other  examples  of  parading  or  dancing  house  or  boat-shaped  receptacles  for 
sacred  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  car  of  Rugonath  at  Sultanpore  (Folk-lore  Journal 
V  (1887),  277-279);  the  dancing  towers  of  Italy  {Folk-lore  Journal  V  (1887),  305-311; 
Folk-lore  XVI  (1905),  243-259);  the  tomb  of  Husain  and  Hasan  carried  by  the  Shiite 
Mohammeans  at  the  Muharram;  and  such  local  festivals  as  are  described  at  Freyjus, 
in  ProTcnce  {Folklore  XII  (1901),  307-315;  476),  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands  {Folk- 
Ime  XVI,  74;  XXII,  181). 


6  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

Turning  to  accounts  of  negro  masqueraders  in  neighboring 
slave-holding  colonies,  I  find  on  equivalent  occasions  such  as  the 
"day  of  the  kings"  celebrated  annually  on  January  sixth  by  the 
negroes  of  Cuba,  and  the  annual  feast  and  parade  of  the  negroes 
of  New  England  who  paid  honor  to  their  negro  "king"  or  gov- 
ernor,^' animal  maskings  but  no  dancing  figure  of  the  Jamaica 
John  Canoe  type  bearing  a  house  or  ship  on  his  head.  The  only 
record  of  a  similar  head-dress  comes  from  another  English 
colony,  Bermuda,  and  is  instructive  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  setting  to  Gardner's  description  of  early  "John  Connu" 
performances  in  Jamaica.    Mr.  Bolton  writes, — 

The  gombay  parade  is  usually  held  on  Christmas  eve,  between  11  p.  m. 
and  2  a.  m.  Groups  of  men  and  boys  (women  seldom  take  part)  parade 
about  the  country,  going  from  house  to  house  singing,  dancing,  playing 
on  rude  musical  instruments,  among  which  the  triangle  and  tambourine 
are  prominent.  The  men  wear  their  ordinary  garments  but  are  masked, 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  head  and  horns  of  hideous-looking  beasts 
...  as  well  as  beautifully  made  imitations  of  houses  and  ships,  both 
lighted  by  candles.  The  houses  are  known  as  gombay  houses  and  are 
large  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  bearer  inserted  through  a  hole 
below,  the  building  resting  on  his  shoulders ;  these  are  more  common  than 
the  ships,  which  are  full-rigged.  All  are  carefully  constructed  of  wood, 
cardboard,  colored  papers,  string,  etc.  As  the  men  approach  the  houses, 
the  group,  sometimes  twenty  in  number,  dance  a  breakdown  and  shout : 

"Gombay,  ra-lay 
Gombay,  ra-lay." 

After  singing  a  while,  they  claim  small  gratuities  and  pass  along.^^ 

Now  the  word  "gombay"  seems  likely  to  be  related  to  the 
"ngang,  a  ngombo"  or  witch  finder  described  by  Mr.  Weeks 
among  the  medicine  men  of  the  Lower  Congo.  The  drum  is  one 
employed,  that  is,  for  sorcery.^*  The  origin  of  the  name  "John 
Canoe"  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  and  speculation  has  according- 
ly run  wild  on  the  subject.  Belisario  quotes  Long,  who,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica,  puts  it  to  the  credit  of  "John  Conny,  a  cele- 

12  Aimes,  Hubert  H.  S.,  African  Jnsiitutions  in  America,  Journal  of  American 
Folklore,  XVIII  (1905),  15-32. 

13  Bolton,  H.  Carrington,  Gombay,  a  festal  rite  of  Bermudian  Negroes,  Journal  of 
American  Folklore,  III  (1890),  222-226. 

14  Folk-lore  XX  (1919).  A  mgumbaro  drum  used  at  a  dance  given,  by  the  slave 
class  only,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  with  "a  slight  element  of  the  mystical"  involved,  is 
described  by  Skene  in  Arab  and  Stvahili  dances  and  ceremonies.  Journal  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  XLVII  (1917),  413-434.  Gourd  rattles 
accompany  this  drum. 
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brated  Cabecera,  or  head  of  a  tribe  at  Tres  Puntus  in  Axim  on 
the  Guinea  Coast,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1720.  He  bore 
great  authority  among  the  negroes  of  that  district."  Belisario 
himself  thinks  the  name  to  be  probably  derived  from  the  negro 
habit  of  "carrying  a  house  in  a  boat  or  canoe"  (a  habit  which 
certainly  does  not  persist  to  the  present  day)  or  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  gens  inconnus  because  of  the  masks  worn  in  the  dance. 
Williams  asserts  that  the  custom  is  "certainly  a  commemoration 
of  the  deluge.  The  custom  is  African  and  religious,  although  the 
purpose  is  forgotten."  I  do  not  recall  if  it  is  this  same  writer  who 
calls  the  house  "an  emblem  of  Noah's  ark"  and  derives  the  word 
Jonkanoo  from  certain  Hebrew  words,  caken  and  jona,  meaning 
"sacred  dove."  All  this  erudition  seems  decidedly  misplaced. 
Phillippo's  guess  of  comu  (homed),  is  a  much  better  one,  for  it 
is  evident  that  "John"  is  too  common  an  appellation  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  corruption.  It  would  be  tempting  to  identify  the 
word  with  the  northern  French  Ankou,  the  personification  of 
Death,  who  drives  the  chariot  or  conducts  the  boat  of  the  dead 
to  the  other  world.^^  Such  a  corruption  would  account  for  the 
change  of  the  Death's  head  from  the  animal  mask  to  the  house- 
boat full  of  puppets.  We  know  that  no  other  people  have  so 
strong  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Jamaica  ntgro  as  the 
French;  the  negroes  from  the  French  colony  of  Hayti  are 
feared  for  sorcery.  Nevertheless  we  have  no  proof  that  any 
such  corruption  ever  took  place  or  even  that  the  figure  of  the 
John  Canoe  is  thought  of  at  all  by  the  negroes  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  Death.  So  far  as  we  can  now  say,  the  name,  as  well  as 
the  mask,  of  the  John  Canoe  is  a  local  development  of  purely 
fortuitous  origin.** 

The  division  of  the  set-girls  who  form  so  lively  a  feature  of 
the  John  Canoe  parade  into  "the  Reds  and  the  Blues"  is  ascribed, 
by  both  Belisario  and  Lewis,  to  the  partisanship  aroused  by 
rival  Scotch  and  English  factions  in  the  Admiralty  at  this  period. 
Lewis  says, 

16  Sebillot,  Paul,  U  Folklore  de  France,  Paris.  1904-1907,  I.  152-155;  IV.  150. 

16  Some  one  has  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  shape  having  developed 
otit  of  the  Jack  o'  lantern  in  the  hands  of  some  ingenious  manipulator.  She  recalls 
that  her  mother  one  Hallowe'en  turned  the  lighted  pumpkin-head  into  a  house  for  the 
family*!  amusement.  The  candles  placed  inside  the  ships  and  houses  carried  by  the 
Bermuda  masquers  would  agree  with  such  an  origin.  In  Jamaica  the  daytime  celebra- 
tion may  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  candle,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  figure 
may  explain  its  individualixation.  since  few  would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  favor 
of  the  crowd. 


8  J^ield  Work  in  Folk-lore 

Many  years  ago,  an  admiral  of  the  Red  was  superseded  on  the  Jamaica 
station  by  an  admiral  of  the  Blue ;  and  both  of  them  gave  balls  at  Kingston 
to  the  "Brown  girls"  in  Jamaica.  In  consequence  of  these  balls,  all  King- 
ston was  divided  into  parties :  from  thence  the  division  spread  into  other 
districts :  and  ever  since  the  whole  island,  at  Christmas,  is  separated  into 
the  rival  factions  of  the  Blues  and  the  Reds  (the  Reds  also  representing 
the  English,  the  Blue  the  Scotch),  who  contend  for  setting  forth  their 
processions  with  the  greatest  taste  and  magnificence. 

It  may  be  that  the  appearance  about  this  time  of  the  dancer 
wearing  the  house-boat  shaped  cap  came  about  as  a  result  of 
public  interest  in  the  navy,  and  that  when  navy  life  ceased  to 
play  a  part  in  island  affairs,  the  boat  idea  merged  into  that  of 
the  house  as  it  appears  today. 

For  the  elaborate  festivities  which  accompanied  the  Carnival 
season  in  those  early  days  are  still  represented  in  remote  country 
districts  by  "Horse-head"  companies,  with  the  recollection  of 
"Ox-head"  and  other  animal  disguises;  "speak-acting"  com- 
panies, who  until  lately  performed  a  mumming  play  resembling 
that  of  the  "Doctor"  in  English  seasonal  festivals;  and  John 
Canoe  companies  whose  leader  still  dances  with  a  house-shaped 
cap  on  his  head,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  singing  girls. 
Of  these  I  was  able  to  witness  performances  of  the  Horse-head 
and  John  Canoe  companies  and  to  take  down  from  dictation 
from  two  sources  the  words  of  the  "Doctor"  play  as  it  used  to  be 
performed  in  St.  Elizabeth  parish. 

It  was  at  Lacovia  in  St.  Elizabeth  that  I  first  came  upon 
survivals  of  these  old  mummings  during  my  first  visit  to  that 
parish  in  1919.  The  song  records  were  collected  by  Miss  Roberts 
in  the  winter  of  1920.  The  photogfraph  of  the  John  Canoe  dancer 
was  taken  on  a  later  visit  in  1923. 

The  Horse-head  dancer  at  Lacovia  carried  above  his  head 
the  skull  of  a  horse  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame,  embellished  with  bits 
of  flannel  and  tinsel  and  so  adjusted  that  the  jaws  could  be  made 
to  open  and  shut  in  an  exceedingly  life-like  fashion.  His  own 
body  was  hidden  under  a  long  cotton  drape.  Accompanying  him 
were  a  group  of  musicians  who  played  excellently  on  the  flute, 
drum,  tambourine  and  triangle.  One  lad  played  a  singular  scrap- 
ing instrument  consisting  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  horse  dried  in 
the  smoke  until  the  teeth  rattled,  over  which  he  scraped  a  stick 
with  a  curious  vibratory  sound  in  time  to  the  other  instruments. 
In  Orange  Valley,  a  district  just  out  of  Brown's  Town  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  another  Horse- 
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head  masker  gave  a  performance  in  company  with  a  figure  in 
mask  and  fools-cap  called  "Masquerade"  and  a  small  band  of 
dnunmers  and  fifers.  The  purpose  of  these  lads  was  to  make 
money  during  the  holiday  season.  Both  the  leaders  showed 
considerable  skill  with  leg  and  foody  muscles  in  dancing  on  a 
single  spot,  and  the  Horse-head  disguise  was  realistically  man- 
aged. Until  recently,  both  Horse  and  Ox-head  dancers  begged 
for  money  at  Christmas-time  in  the  streets  of  Kingston  and  other 
large  centers,  but  their  antics  have  finally  banished  them  from 
city  streets,  and  even  in  country  districts  the  terror  is  so  great 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Ox-head  dancer  that  he  is  now  forbidden 
by  law. 

Although  animal  masks  and  disguises  are  common  enough  in 
Africa,  the  Jamaica  Horse-head  resembles  so  closely  the  "Hobby- 
horse" of  companies  who  used  to  appear  at  seasonal  festivals  in 
old  England,  parading  the  streets  and  dancing  before  the  houses 
of  prominent  citizens,  that  I  think  it  must  be  r^;arded  as  a  direct 
descendant.^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  appearance 
of  the  animal  masker  at  the  carnival  season  had  a  religious  sig- 
nificance^ but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  meaning  in  the 
Jamaica  performance. 

In  St.  Elizabeth  parish  I  saw  two  John  Canoe  companies  per- 
form and  heard  of  a  number  of  others  who  were  engaged  to 
play  before  the  rum-shops  in  remote  country  villages  during  the 
holidays  in  order  to  attract  customers.  In  Richmond,  St.  Mary's 
parish,  I  was  told  that  a  company  came  up  every  Christmas  time 
from  Annotta  Bay  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  "Mas- 
querade" at  Brown's  Town  in  mask  and  fool's  cap  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  "John  Canoe." 

IT  In  Cornwall,  "From  Chriitmai  to  Twelfth-tide  parties  o{  mummera  known  as 
Ciooae  or  Geeie^ancen  paraded  the  itreeti  in  all  sorts  of  disguises  with  masks  on  .  . 
A  well-known  character  among  them  fifty*  years  ago  (1862)  was  a  hobby-horse  rep- 
resented by  a  man  carrying  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head  and  neck, 
with  some  contrivance  for  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  with  a  loud  snapping 
noise,  the  performer  being  so  covered  with  a  horse-cloth  or  hide  of  a  horse  as  to 
resemble  the  animal  whose  curvetings,  biting  and  other  motions  he  imitated.  Some 
of  these  'guise-dancers'  occasionally  masked  themselves  with  the  skins  or  the  heads 
of  bullocks  having  the  horns  on."     Quoted  in  Folk-lore  Journal,  IV  (1886),  118-119. 

At  the  May-day  festival  at  Padstow,  a  hobby-horse  was  conducted  by  selected 
pairs  of  men,  dancing  and  singing,  and  was  finally  submerged  in  water.  (See  Folk-lort, 
XVI  (1905).  59;   Folk-lore  Journal,  IV  (1886),  226-228.) 

A  hobby-horse  dancer  accompanied  a  horn-dance  at  Abbots  Bromley,  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  Monday  after  September  4th.  Six  men  carrying  stag-horns  on  their 
shoulders  performed  the  dance,  while  a  boy  with  a  cross-bow  and  arrow  made  a 
napping  noise  in  time  to  the  music.  This  dance  is  reported  from  Staffordshire  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  as  early  as  1686.     See  Folk-lori,  VII  (1896),  382-384. 


10  Field  Work  in  Folklore 

The  Lacovia  group  was  led  by  an  oldish  man  named  Ewan. 
He  wore  neither  mask  nor  wig,  but  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
smock  and  ruffled  trousers  of  blue  calico  and  carried  a  whip  as 
symbol  of  office.  His  cap,  which  stood  fully  four  feet  high,  was 
two-storied,  with  four  pillared  porticoes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  roofed  with  a  long  peak  like  a  fool's  cap  topped  with  a  tuft 
of  feathers.  It  was  too  unwieldy  to  balance  readily  and  Ewan 
himself  was  too  old  and  stiff  to  make  an  adept  dancer.  He 
slipped  the  house  over  his  head,  resting  it  against  his  shoulders 
behind  and  balancing  it  with  cords  held  in  his  hands  while  he 
performed  certain  slow  movements  in  the  form  of  turning, 
bending  and  leg-shaking. 

A  much  livelier  performance  was  given  by  the  John  Canoe 
dancer  belonging  to  the  little  village  of  Prospect  which  lies  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  Manchester  mountains.  His  name  was  Fred- 
erick Swabe.  In  1921  he  wore  a  cap  shaped  like  an  ordinary 
cottage  with  a  porch  at  the  side ;  when  I  saw  him  again  two 
years  later,  he  had  changed  to  a  box-shaped  pattern  small  enough 
to  fit  squarely  on  the  head  while  he  danced  with  a  rapidity  of 
motion  extraordinary  for  a  man  of  his  years.  The  year  before, 
two  lads  in  the  settlement  performed  even  more  spectacular 
feats  of  dancing,  spinning  round  and  round  and  leaping  into  the 
air  with  an  almost  terrifying  velocity  and  elasticity. 

Both  Ewan  and  Swabe  were  accompanied  by  girls  who  sang 
and  kept  time  by  means  of  "shakeys"  made  out  of  little  gourds 
filled  with  shot  and  stuck  on  the  end  of  sticks,  and  by  two  men 
who  played  on  drums.  The  large  drum,  called  "Bon,"  was 
simply  a  keg  with  a  piece  of  goat-skin  drawn  over  the  end 
and  beaten  with  sticks.  The  other,  called  "Gombay,"  was  shaped 
like  a  stool  with  two.  or  four  legs,  covered  on  top  with  goat- 
skin which  could  be  tightened  by  driving  in  pegs  so  as  to 
spread  the  legs.  The  player  sat  with  the  drum  held  between  his 
knees  and  played  it  with  both  hands,  each  hand  keeping  its  own 
beat.  Ewan  told  me  the  pattern  had  been  taught  him  by  a  man 
named  Forbes,  who  made  one  for  his  father.  Forbes  was  a 
famous  healer  in  his  day  and  his  daughter  to-day  keeps  a  balm- 
yard,  or  religious  consulting  hospital  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Prospect,  which  has  so  far  escaped  the  government  ban  upon 
the  practice  of  sorcery.  The  pattern  is  unlike  that  of  the  Gombay 
drum  shown  me  by  a  Maroon  negro  from  Moore  Town,  above 
Port  Antonio.    His  was  simply  an  elongated  keg  astride  which 
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the  player  sat  while  he  beat  with  his  hands^upon  the  skin-covered 
end.  Belisario's  illustration  (dated  1837)  shows  a  square  box 
with  a  skin  stretched  over  the  top,  worn  hung  about  the  neck. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Gombay  drum  lies  in  something  other  than  its  shape,  which 
seems  to  have  developed  different  patterns  in  different  parts  of 
the  island. 

Nor  has  the  shape  of  the  John  Canoe  "cap"  any  fixed  interest 
in  pattern.  A  modem  one  described  to  me  was  "shaped  like  a 
band-box"  with  dolls  peeping  over  the  top.  One  man  whom  I 
questioned  as  to  the  latitude  allowed  said  the  shape  must  be 
"something  like  an  umbrella."  China  dolls  are  always  placed 
in  the  cap,  unless,  as  in  Lacovia,  the  price  of  such  puppets  is  pro- 
hibitive, but  no  one  admitted  that  any  meaning  attached  to  these 
objects.    They  were  "just  to  make  play." 

An  examination  of  the  John  Canoe  songs  recorded  from  La- 
covia and  Prospect  shows  that  a  good  deal  of  obeah  practice,  or 
Jamaica  witchcraft,  is  mixed  up  with  the  words  of  the  songs. 
This  might  suggest,  since  the  songs  are  many  of  them  traditional 
and  all  are  composed  for  this  special  occasion  of  the  John  Canoe 
dance,  that  the  dance  itself  has  some  worn-down  religious  signifi- 
cance. I  can  find  no  proof,  however,  that  this  is  the  fact.  My 
best  informed  and  most  outspoken  informants  all  said  that  the 
John  Canoe  was  simply  "to  make  fun"  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  witchcraft  whatever.  The  man  Ewan  (and  very  likely 
Swabe  as  well)  was  a  notorious  myal  man  in  Lacovia,  that  is,  a 
man  who  held  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  He 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  summon  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  work 
mischief  upon  an  enemy.  Mary  Campbell,  his  leading  singing 
girl  at  that  time,  told  me  that  he  always  took  the  cap  out  into 
the  grave-yard  on  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  brought  out  upon 
the  road,  and  performed  the  songs  and  dances  there  among  the 
dead.  When  I  told  old  Gracie  this,  the  old  woman  who  acted  as 
sexton  to  the  church,  she  said,  "I  believe  that  the  dead  come  out 
and  play  with  it,  and  they  cast  their  shadow  upon  it,"  and  she 
went  on  to  explain  that  for  this  reason  Ewan  was  able  to  use  the 
cap  to  work  obeah^  or  witchcraft.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  John  Canoe  in  itself  was  an 
object  of  fear ;  it  merely  became  so  by  being  drawn  into  associa- 
tion with  the  dead.  So  every  traditional  amusement  among 
Jamaica  negroes  is  likely  to  fall  into  disrepute  through  becoming 
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associated  with  the  practises  of  the  obeah  men,  who  are  supposed 
to  use  them  for  getting  a  hold  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  John  Canoe  dancer  as  the 
leader  of  the  rout  in  the  old  > carnival  season ;  his  association  with 
the  Af^can  Gombay  drum  used  on  occasions  when  the  super- 
natural is  invoked,  with  the  African  gourd  rattle  and  the  jaw- 
bone, to  which  African  superstition  is  attached  ;^"  the  use  of  the 
mask;  and  the  reputation  for  sorcery  of  the  men  who  keep  up 
the  custom  in  St.  Elizabeth,  all  suggest  that  the  idea  of  communi- 
cation with  spirits  of  the  dead  is  not/a  new  and  individual  phase 
of  the  complex  but  one  which  has  perhaps  weakened  and  taken 
on  the  color  of  its  local  setting. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mumming  plays  with  their  emphasis  upon  death  and  revival  to 
life  ever  had  religious  significance  in  Jamaica.  Belisario  tells 
us  that  the  name  "Koo-koo"  for  the  Actor-boy  is  derived  from 
the  chorus  sung  to  the  pantomime  originally  danced  to  suppli- 
cate food,  the  words  "koo-koo"  being  "supposed  to  imitate  the 
rumbling  of  an  empty  stomach."  Money-making  was  the  prac- 
tical object  of  all  the  performers ;  the  form  which  the  farce  took 
is  due  to  its  importation  from  European  sources. 

The  village  tailor  of  Lacovia  named  Thomas  Ewan  gave  me 
a  detailed  account  of  the  company  of  performers  of  which  he  had 
been  himself  the  leader,  and  of  the  play  which  they  presented. 
This  play,  in  spite  of  its  Shakespearean  setting,  is  drawn  directly 
from  the  farcical  scene  of  the  "Doctor"  in  old  English  festival 
mummings  such  as  "Golishan"  and  "St.  George  and  the  Turk."  *• 

18  Ellis,  op.  cit.,  266. 

19  For  a  bibliography  of  English  mummers'  plays  see  Chambers,  Mediaeval  Stage, 
(1903),  I,  205.  In  the  "Hogmany  drame  of  Golishan,"  Folklore,  XVI  (1905),  210- 
216,  "as  it  used  to  be  said,  sung  and  acted  all  over  Scotland,  from  Cheviot  to  Cape 
Wrath,"  the  farce  tum^  upon  the  Doctor's  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  his  skill  in 
cures,  the  horse  he  will  ride  to  visit  the  dead  man,  the  fee  he  will  receive,  and  the 
manner  of  the  cure.     Compare  with  Ewan's  copy  such  dialogue  as  this: 

Bol  Bendo.    What  will  you  take  to  cure  this  dead  man? 

Doctor.  Nine  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Bol  Bando.     I'll  give  you  six. 

Doctor.  Six  won't  do. 

Bol  Bendo.     Well,  eight 

Doctor.  Perhaps  it  may. 

For  I've  a  little  bottle  by  my  side. 
They  call  it  Hoxy  Croxy, 
I'll  touch  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  chin 
And  say,  'Rise,  up,  dead  man':    and  he'll  fight  again. 
Part  of  the  play  of  "St.  George  and  the  Turk"  as  it  used  to  be  given  by  the  Sussex 
"Tipteerers"  in  connection  with  a  sword-dance  at  (Hiristmas-time  (Folk-lore  Journal, 
II,  1-8)  runs: 
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Nobis  Cmptsla.     Well,  Doclor,  «h*(  i*  rour  f 
Doctor.  Kr  let  ■•  nineteen  pounda, 

thtee  [irthinf  I,  and  half  that 
HobU  CwtaiD.  Stop,  Docior,  atop  I  I  will  p 
Doctor.  Haraiug?     Whd'a  Ihe  morni 


take 


linfi,  ud  eleren  penea 
uDd  to-dar- 

with  me?     Hen,  I  wiU 


Hsbla  Captain.  Stop,  Doctor,  iloi 

Doctor.  Now  70U  talk  aom 

Nobla  Captain.  Well,  Doctor.  Irr 

Doctor.  Well,  I  have  a  an 


r  akill. 


of  pilla  bT  my  aide  ci 
I  haie  alio  ■  imall  bottle  of  dropa  called  Ihe  Gnlr 
I'll  pul  one  drop  on  hia  temple,  one  on  faia  tiog 
Pul  a  pill  in  hii  mouth,  and  alrike  a  lisht  all  01 
Wh7  TOO  aee  he  be(ina  to  move  ilreadr- 
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Ewan  told  me  that  twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  time  and  on 
August  first,  his  strolling  company  composed  of  twelve  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  had  acted  the  same  play  and 
made  money  by  it.  They  had  learned  the  play,  he  told  me,  out 
of  a  printed  book  called  "Henry  VII,  by  Shakespeare,"  but  he 
had  not  a  copy  of  the  book  to  show  me.  He  did  display  a  copy 
of  WeldoWs  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Ideas  for  Fancy  Dress, 
printed  in  London,  after  which  they  had  modeled  their  costumes. 
The  characters  in  the  play  were  distributed  according  to  age  and 
skill.  A  man  of  about  twenty-five  took  the  part  of  the  Queen ; 
a  man  of  thirty  that  of  the  King ;  the  Prince  was  acted  by  a  lad 
of  eighteen.  Besides  these  royal  characters,  there  was  a  messen- 
ger, dressed  as  a  clown ;  a  "Doctor" ;  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
to  Warwick  (the  villain  of  the  play) ;  Clifford,  and  other  lords. 
Ewan  himself  took  the  part  of  Warwick.  All  wore  masks  and 
carried  swords  "made  out  of  iron." 

I  use  Ewan's  exact  words  in  reporting  the  text  of  the  play, 
interspersed  as  it  was  with  explanation  of  the  action.  His  ges- 
tures are  indicated  by  parentheses. 

"We  get  some  iron  swords  and  play  with  each  other  this  way  (fenc- 
ing) all  in  line,  six  this  way  and  six  the  other  way.  Messenger,  he  first 
comes  out  and  swings  his  sword  like  this  (making  a  flourish). 

Messenger.    I  wonder  how  the  king  escape!    Heaven  knows. 

[Warwick  is  going  to  kill  the  king  and  comes  on  him.   King  go 
alongside  the  queen.] 

King.  Madame,  view  me  from  my  head  to  my  feet  My  time  is 
short  See  how  the  spite  of  man  has  prevailed  against 
me.  If  I  get  to  heaven  and  be  at  rest,  Fll  leave  a  chair 
there  for  you,  that  when  you  come  after  you  may  be  at 
rest  also.    Kiss  me,  my  wife. 

[They  kiss  each  other  while  the  queen  is  crying — ^meanwhile  they 
are  conversing  like  that] 

In  a  mi.  quoted  in  Folklort  Journal,  IV  (1886),  97-101,  '*Dr.  Brown"  says:  "Brinr 
any  old  woman  unto  me  that  has  been  dead  seven  years,  in  her  coffin  eight,  and 
buried  nine  .  .  .  I'll  be  bound  in  the  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  maintain  her 
back  to  life  again.*' 

Some  persistent  features  of  the  farce  include  the  idea  of  an  elixir  which  will 
restore  the  dead  to  life,  interest  in  the  horse  which  the  Doctor  rides,  in  the  fight  in 
which  the  dead  are  slain,  in  a  sword-dance  and  a  lamenting  woman.  The  complex  of 
death  and  restoration  ritual  with  old  ideas  of  magic  connected  with  the  horse  and 
the  sword  are  of  some  interest  in  relation  to  the  more  serious  dramatic  handling  of 
the  same  theme  in  early  literatures.  See  Chambers,  op.  cit.,  182-227.  Miss  Weston, 
in  From  Ritual  to  Romanet  (1920),  chapters  vii  and  viii,  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  subject 
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Warwick.      Sir,  kneel  down  and  reconcile  to  your  God  for  you  shall 
surely  die  an'  not  live. 

King.  God,  God  in  heaven  I  listen  to  my  cry.   I  hope  I  may  never 

live  to  fight  another  blow.    Oh,  my  heart ! 

[Music — Scotch  tune.  Hit  swords.  Six  on  each  side  join  swords 
over  head.  While  the  arch  forms,  Warwick  and  the  king  fi^^t 
underneath  the  arch.  Warwick  rushes  the  sword ;  king  falls  dead.] 

Mataoiger.    Good  Lord  I  the  king  is  deadl 

[Queen  began  to  cry  and  wipe  eyes.] 
Queen.  Go  for  the  Doctor  and  tell  him  that  my  husband  is  dead 

but  if  there  is  any  chance  of  his  bringing  him  back  to 
life,  if  it  cost  millions  of  pounds  I  will  pay  the  amount 

[While  they  are  fighting,  Doctor  puts  himself  in  the  room  like 

this  (standing  behind  the  scene).    Messenger  goes  to  call  him.    He 

fauns  (feigns)  the  part  of  a  deaf  man.] 
MaiMnger.    Doctor  1  doctor  I  doctor  1 
Doctor.  Eh?  what's  the  matter? 

[Messenger  tells  him.] 
Doctor.  I  am  deaf  in  one  ear.    What  you  say?    If  the  queen  call 

me  to  dinner?    To  tea? 

[Repeats  three  times ;  third  time  he  got  to  hear  what  the  messenger 

said.] 
Doctor.  Five  minutes  timel 

[All  of  a  sudden  comes  out  with  a  big  hat  and  mask,  walks  this 
way  (striding  step).  Warwick  runs  at  him  to  whack  him  and  he 
runs  back  into  the  room.  Messenger  has  to  go  back  the  second 
time.  He  tells  the  messenger  he  is  coming,  but  meets  up  an  evil 
ghost  on  the  way  and  runs  back.  Two  men  on  the  king's  side  have 
to  go  to  receive  the  doctor.  Another  fight,  with  music.  Queen 
pipes  a  whistle,  says,  '^e  must  retire."  They  leave  fighting  and 
they  manage  to  release  the  doctor.  He  comes  again  and  finds  the 
king  only  wounded.] 

Doetor.  I  can  cure  a  dead  jack-ass  who  dead  for  seven  years. 

What's  that?  a  half- wounded  king? 

Queen.  Doctor,  try  your  best  for  me.    Whatever  you  charge,  I 

will  pay. 

Doetor.  Madame,  you  want  to  give  me  one  million  pound,  ten  shill- 

ing and  a  penny. 

Queen.  There  must  be  time  for  me. 

[He  sends  back  the  boy  into  his  dispensary  to  send  him  some 
medicine.] 

Doctor.  Tell  him  to  send  me  three  drops  of  chicken-sneeie,  one 

powder  of  pellen  pimpay,  one  dram  of  laudmadumdum. 
[Messenger  goes  and  brings  out  two  little  vials  wrapped  in  paper.] 
Doctor  jumps  about  the  king  and  tries  to  sound  him  with  a  little 
trumpet,  and  then  goes  to  the  king  and  puts  his  mouth  into  tiie 
king's  ear. 
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Doctor.  Give  the  sign  to  the  company  that  they  may  see  my  good 

work. 

[The  king  sneezes.  Everybody  laughs.  He  jumps  about  the  king 
a  second  time  giving  him  another  dram.  Two  men  raise  him  by  the 
shoulders.] 

Doctor.  Rise,  you  British  man  of  war  and  see  that  I  am  the  cele- 

brated Dr.  Bedward.«o 

[Slow  march  right  round  the  room  and  all  meet  and  face  and  shake 
hands,  and  that  part  breaks  up.] 

A  second  version  ^^  of  a  similar  play  was  recited  to  me  by 
Ezekiel  Williams,  an  able  negro  who  served  as  head  man  at  Har- 
mony Hall  in  the  cock-pit  country  not  far  from  Lacovia.  As 
Williams  acted  out  the  play  as  he  recited  it,  the  text  contains  few 
directions  for  acting.  He  said  that  it  had  been  given  in  a  hall 
for  money  and  that  many  people,  even  white  people,  used  to  at- 
tend the  performance  and  pay  sometimes  a  dollar  to  get  in.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  recitation  would  have  lasted  had  we  not 
been  interrupted. 

Doctor.  Daughter,  you  are  ill? 

Mettenger.    No,  my  mother  is  sick. 

Doctor.  Ho,  hah!     What  are  you  mean?     Bring  me  a  poun'  of 

pillum  pingping  an'  little  of  dog-sneeze  an'  that  will  carry 
me  over. 

[Doctor  and  messenger  start  out,  but  the  doctor  takes  the  wrong 
direction.] 

Mettenger.  This  is  the  way,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Oh,  that  is  the  wayl 

Mettenger.  No,  Doctor,  this  is  the  way. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h,  myl    I  am  blin'  of  seeing.    Dis  is  de  way? 

Mettenger.  No,  Doctor,  that  is  the  way. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h,  messenger,    my    knees    are    painful,    my    belly 

hurting  me.    I  kyan't  go! 

Mettenger.    Oh,  Doctor  I  my  father  say  he  will  send  you  a  horse  an' 
saddle. 

Doctor.  Hoo-o-o-o,  well  1    Go  back  an'  tol'  him  that  I  cannot  ride. 

Pain  in  me  back.    Hum,  haw! 

Mettenger.    This  is  the  way,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  This  is  the  way? 

Mettenger.    No,  doctor,  this  is  the  way. 

so  Bedwaid  was  a  local  prophet  who  claimed  to  perform  marvellous  cures. 
SI  Compare  the  Jamaica  game  called  "Cut  Cotton  Tree"  in  Folk-gamts  of  Jamaica 
(1922),  17. 
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Doctor.  Ho-o-o-o-o,  Lord!  bring  mc  little  pillum  pingping  an'  lit- 

tle mosquito  fat,  an'  that  will  carry  me  over. 

Messenger.    Yes,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h-,  my !  I  cannot  walk.  Go  back  an'  tell  you'  father 

that  I  cannot  walk. 

Messenger.    Doctor,  me  father  say  he  will  sen'  buggy  an'  three  pair  of 
horses,  sir. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h,  well!  go  on  quickly  an'  bring  it 

Messenger.  This  is  the  way,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h,  my!    this  is  the  way? 

Messenger.  No,  Doctor,  this  is  the  way. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h,  well ! 

Messenger.    Doctor,  me  father  say  that  he  will  give  you  one  thousand 
pounds ;  me  mother  is  dying. 

Doctor.  Oh-h-h-h-hl  messenger,  go  back  an'  tell  you'  father  to 

send  me  ninety  dollars  three  shillings  four  pence  ha'  penny. 
Ho-o-o-o-o,  my! 

Messenger.    Doctor,  me  father  said  that  him  will  send  it. 

Doctor.  Oh,  my  messenger,  go-o-o  back  an'  tell  he  mus'  sen'  one 

pint  of  pilling  pingping  an'  a  little  dog-sneeze,  an'  that 
will  carry  me  over. 

Messenger.    Yes,  Doctor.    This  is  the  way.  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Oh,  this  is  the  way. 

Messenger.    No,  Doctor,  that  is  the  way. 

[Well,  Doctor  did  catch  up  now  to  the  patient] 

Doctor.  Oh,  my  messenger,  —  hu!  hu!  hu!  —  go  back  an'  tell  you 

father  that  you  mother  is  sick  of  wempy  wem  an'  mus  sen' 
me  a  little  dog-sneeze  an'  a  little  mosquito  fat  an'  that 
will  get  her  better. 

Etc. 

• 

JohnvCanoe  songs  are  not  sung  at  any  other  time  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  display  of  the  John  Canoe  cap  and  dance  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  As  a  special  license  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  government  in  order  to  take  a  John  Canoe  company 
out  upon  the  road,  the  time  of  the  performances  is  strictly  limited 
to  a  period  beginning  on  the  night  before  Christmas  and  ending 
sometime  during  the  first  week  in  January.  Every  year  new 
songs  are  composed  for  the  occasion  and  the  old  ones  practised 
until  each  company  has  at  its  command  a  large  number  of  songs, 
new  or  traditional.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  some  songs, 
like  numbers  12  and  13,  refer  in  a  particular  way  to  the  ceremony 
of  taking  out  the  dance.    Others  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
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ideas  of  idolatry  and  sorcery ;  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  better  element  among  the  colored  people  of  Lacovia 
dislike  the  John  Canoe  mummings  and  seek  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  songs  are  satirical  or 
plaintive  references  to  persons  and  incidents  of  everyday  life 
and  hence  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  working  of  the  Ja- 
maica negro's  mind  under  the  stimulus  of  emotion.  For  the 
analysis  of  the  musical  method  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miss 
Roberts'  forthcoming  paper.  The  first  fifteen  songs  and  the 
twenty-sixth  were  obtained  directly  from  the  lips  of  Mary  Camp- 
bell, the  leading  singing-girl  in  the  Lacovia  company.  A  few  of 
these  she  also  sang* into  the  phonograph.  All  the  Prospect  songs 
were  recorded  by  phonograph  and  transcribed  later  by  Miss 
Roberts. 


Christtnas  Mummings 
1.    Mr.  Roden  Buys  Land  ^ 

(VertiOB  1) 
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J-M. 


\ 


Fe    ■€    1  btan  g«    to     lioi-lioaie,  wtl  -  lo.        Me    i  been  ge    to 


w 


bot-lieaie,  wil  *  io,     Fe     me  e  been  ge     to  bet-bonee,  ob,  wil  •  lo  •  e, 


i 


is. 


Bnk-ra     Bo- dencomebere  ter   od' dey,  but  no    len'    e 'dm.        B  - 


^^^^^w 


e    •    e     •    do,       e  •  do,       e  -  do,   e    -    do,       e  •  do,       e  •  do. 


m 


r  j  i  y^.  ^i^  J  j  j 


fcfic 


^^ 


e*do,  e    •    e    -    e-do 


0,    e  -  do  -  0.       Bnk  •  ra    Bo  •  den 


5^ 


comebere  ter 


od'  dey,  bnt  no    len'    a       dere.     Fe      me   i  been  go     to 


bot-booee,  wal  •  lo,        Fe    me   a  been  go    to    bot-boiue,  wal  -  lo,     etc. 

Fe  me  a  been  go  to  hot-house,  wallo, 

Me  a  been  go  to  hot-house,  wallo, 

Fe  me  a  been  go  to  hot-house,  oh,  wallo, 

Buckra  Roden  come  here  t'e  od'  day,  but  no  Ian'  a  dere  1 


letcC 
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Pield  Work  in  Folk-lore 


J-9(t. 


Fe    me   ma  •  ft  Un  go    to  hot  •  hoi]M,Wal  •  lo,     Fa  me    me  •  • 


go  to  hot  hoii(e,Wal  •  lo,      Fe  me  me  •  •  bin  go    to    hot  home,  Wal- 

» 


J  ■  J'  I  ;■ ;  J  l^^rr^ 


-*^- 


^ h 


lo,        A  while  -  o  -  «.     Bak  -  n    Bo  -  den  come  heah  ter  od'  dty, 

FlHI. 


! '  1 1 U  I' 


J.  j^ij  i;'j  I 


0  -   e  -  do,     e   -  do,       B*e    •e-e-do*o,     e-do-o* 


22  This  must  be  a  traditional  song,  for  the  singer  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "hot-house."  In  old  days  it  was  the  familiar  term  used  for  the  slaves' 
hospital  on  an  estate.  The  song  satirizes  a  white  man,  Roden,  who  goes  to  the 
hospital  under  pretense  of  buying  some  land,  but  really  to  see  some  pretty  girl. 
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2.   Ask  Leave  When  You  Want  to  Come  In  *' 


J-88. 


LlLt  j  ^fe  :-^^-^-^^^^=^^r^^~T\ 


Ask  leaye  fo'  yoa  wan'  to  come  in,      Yon  askleaye   fo'  yon  wan'  to  come 


:^^      J    ^    /^g 


in»       Ton  ask       leaye      fo'  yon  wan'      to  come  in,      boy,Too  ask 


m 


^^^^^m 


*: 


^ 


■A — ^ — * 


^  ■J>^  ' 


leaye     fo'  yon  wan'   to  come  in,      oh,      no  hon  -  or  heah.      B    -    do 


j  ji^'ij  I 


o,      e  -  do,    e  -  do,  e   -    do   -   o. 


e  •  do,    e  -  do,  e   •    do  - 


fr±N^^^^*^^=^^^^i-^H^ 


o,     e  -  do.  Boy , yon  wan'  yon  ask  leaye  to  come  in,     oh,     no  hon  -  or  hMh. 


Ask  leave  fo'  you  wan'  to  come  in, 
You  ask  leave  fo'  you  wan'  to  come  in, 
You  ask  leave  fo'  you  wan'  to  come  in,  boy, 
You  ask  leave  fo*  you  wan'  to  come  in. 

Oh,  no  honor  heah  1 
Boy,  you  wan'  you  ask  leave  to  come  in, 

Oh,  no  honor  heahl 


2S  It  it  only  courteous  to  ask  permission  before  entering  a  person**  house,  other- 
wise you  fail  to  do  proper  honor  to  its  owner. 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 
3.  Pan  Me  in  the  Road,  Don't  Speak  to  Me  ** 


J-68. 


jujU^ji-^iJ— j^  I  J-  J  i>-^=iM 


me     a  road,  700  do  'ptak,     oh,     Pan     me     a  road     jon  no 


4^  i\r  rr^-ihm   I  I J  A^ 


'peak,      oh,      Pait    me     a   road  yon  no'  peak,      oh.      Gal,    now     be  - 


came  de  time    eo   hard.     Gal,  now    became   de  time   eo  haid,     Den  70' 


J    ^  .'^U   i 


w 


t=ip: 


tS=?E 


•S-    5- 


t'iog  •  a    yo'  win  co't  70'  Mnt  •  7. 


B   •  do,     e  •  do,   e     -    e, 


^ 


r    »  !s 


t 


tu  ^ ."  J'lj  4  n^ 


e   -   do,     e  •  do,   e    -  e,        e  •  do,     e  -  do,   e    •   e.      Gal,  now  be  - 


^^^'^'i'lJ.iU-^^'U.v.fT^i^ 


came  de  time  eo  hard.    Gal  yon  t'ing  -  a     yo'  will  co't  yo'  aunt  •  y. 


Pass  me  a  road,  you  no  'peak,  oh  1 
Pass  me  a  road,  you  no  'peak,  oh  1 
Pass  me  a  road,  you  no  'peak,  oh  1 
Gal,  now  because  de  time  so  hard, 
Gal,  now  because  de  time  so  hard, 
Den  yo'  t'ing-a  yo'  will  co't  yo'  atmty. 
Gal,  now  because  de  time  so  hard. 
Gal,  yo'  t'ing-a  yo'  will  co't  yo'  aunty. 


24  Formerly  the  girl  passed  her  old  aunt  on  the  street  without  speaking ;    now 
that  times  are  hard  she  thinks  she  will  court  her  favor. 
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4.    Bom  with  a  Silver  Spoon  " 

What  you  eat,  don'  mek  dem  go  know  lx>ut  it 

Hanansi  bom  wid  a  silver  spoon  a  rub  'mongst  dem. 

Whatever  you  eat,  go  tek  an'  put  at  cross-roads, 

Hanansi  bom  wid  a  silver  spoon  a  rub  'mongst  dem. 

Buckra  say  you  t'ief  sheep,  Buckra  say  you  t'ief  goat, 
Hanansi  bom  wid  a  silver  spoon  a  rub  'mongst  dem. 


5.   Poor  Nigger 


S6 


Poor  niggah,  give  you  runnin'  ears  to  carry. 

Poor  man,  I  hope  you  well, 
Black  niggah,  give  bone  ache  more  than  you  can  bear, 

Give  you  pain  fe  carry. 


6.    Money  is  Not  There 

Po'  Swabe  turn  out,  money  is  not  dere. 
Beg  hard  by  excuse,  money  is  not  dere. 
Go  clear  to  New  York,  money  is  not  dere  I 


7.    Golden  Lace  Sarah  *^ 

Golden  lace,  oh,  Sarah, 

Sarah  wear  gold  lace, 

Look  on  Sarah  wear  gold  lace. 

Golden  lace,  oh,  golden  lace  Sarah! 


16  "Anythinff  you  e«t  at  your  house,  people  go  and  talk  about  it.  You  tell  at 
the  crOM-road  about  what  you  get  at  the  house."  Ananti,  the  spider,  is  the  hero  of 
the  Jamaica  cycle  of  animal  stories  like  those  about  "Rabbit"  in  this  country. 

26  "The  poor  nigger  has  sore  ears,  bone-ache  and  pain  more  than  he  can  bear." 

17  Sarah  wears  expensive  gold  lace  which  her  companions  know  she  cannot  have 
eome  by  honestly,  hence  this  satirical  song  at  her  expense. 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 


J-e9. 


8.   Jane  Barnes  ^^ 


Ohy    Jans BamatfOh,  meknow  yoaweU,  JtneBtneehim  go  to   ri-yer 


iL_i: 


«y 


;i  J  J  j»  ;JLjd4_>_)Uu 


iide   '•  ear-iy  no(Boap-o,      Oh,  Jaoo  Bamat^oh,  me  know  700  wall,    Hnr- 

^  bla  -  0, 
(Btarch-e, 

D,C.  but  omit  repetition  qffiret  part. 


^-J-J^-^-=/=  >^  I  A    ,fc   i'   J'.^ 


ray       for  Jaoa  Bamaa,    oh,       ma   know     yon    waD  -  al, 


Oh,  Jane  Barnes, 
Jane  Barnes  him 
Oh,  Jane  Barnes, 
Hurray  for  Jane 
Jane  Barnes  him 
Oh,  Jane  Barnes, 
Hurray  for  Jane 
Jane  Barnes  him 
Oh,  Jane  Barnes, 
Hurray  for  Jane 


oh,  me  know  you  well, 
go  to  river-side  'i*  carry  no  soap-e, 
oh,  me  know  you  well, 
Barnes,  oh,  me  know  you  well! 
go  to  river-side  'i'  carry  no  blue-e, 
oh,  me  know  you  well, 
Barnes,  oh,  me  know  you  well! 
go  to  river-side  'i'  carry  no  starch-e, 
oh,  me  know  you  well, 
Barnes,  oh,  me  know  you  well! 


28  This  it  m  satirical  song  sung  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  Jane  Barnes  who  goes 
to  the  river  to  wash  without  carrying  the  necessary  supplies,  which  she  accordingly 
borrows  of  her  neighbors. 
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9.  Isabella" 


J- 112. 


|ilJj||.'U'j|£B 


Is  -a  -bel-U,  go  sUn    in     a  totk  -  ee,     Is  -  a  -bd-U,  Tookyan' 


/.UH 


walk  a  night,  Se-ka    Is  -a  -bd-la.  Ton kyan' weak yo' frock,  Se-ka 


Is-a-bel-la.    E-do,   s-do,      Is-a-bel-la.  Yonkyan'sleep  o, 


J  i;ji:/ijji;'  ;ijj^ij  iJ'J'ijp 


night,  Se-ka    Is  -  a  -  bel- la.  Yon  kyan'weahyo  draw's,  Se-ka    Is-a- 


bel-la.   Ton  kyan'  pnt  on  jo'  shirt,      Se-ka     Is-a-bel-la. 


Isabella,  go  skin  in-a  soak-e,  Isabella. 
You  kyan'  walk  a  night,  seka  Isabella, 
You  kyan'  weah  yo'  frock,  seka  Isabella, 

£-do,  e-do,  Isabella, 
You  kyan'  sleep  o'  night,  seka  Isabella, 
You  kyan'  weah  yo'  draw's,  seka  Isabella, 
You  kyan'  put  on  yo'  shirt,  seka  Isabella. 


t»  "They  want  to  beat  Isabella,  ao  they  put  the  ikin-whip  in  water  to  aoak  before 
beating  her."  After  the  beating  she  is  too  lame  to  put  on  her  clothes  or  walk  or 
sleep  at  night  (?). 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 
10.    Buckn  Lott  Hit  Sheep 


M 


Bnk-n  lotlhmikMPtboy,  ao'Mid-a     Hi-chad,    Bok-n  ktlhim 


;jijij'.j.  jTj'HjO' j'ju^^ 

ikMp,  boj,  ao'nid  a     Hi-chad-M.     Bnk-ra  kwl  MmikMp,  boy,  oi* 


ii-chaal,    Bnk-ra  kat  himikMp, boy,  ao'aaid  a     Hi-ehaal-oa. 


Ton  boar  H     aaid  La  Mor-rii      a  Tom- fool  aMn,now  what  Mm  can 


3 


^m 


£•     E      -      do  -  0,        0    •    do,       a       •       do-o-o,... 


B 


•  0-do-o,        a       •       o-do-o      -      o-l-l-l. 


Ton 


fit. 


boar  il     aay     La  Mor-rii      a  Tom-fool  aMn,nowwliatbim  can   do. 


m 


Buckra  lost  him  sheep,  boy,  an'  said-a  Michael, 
Buckra  lost  him  sheep,  boy,  an'  said-a  Michael, 
You  hear  it  say  La  Morris  a  Tom-fool  man,  now  what  him  can  do, 

E-od-e-e,  e-do,  e-do-e-e,  e-do,  e-e-do-e-c-i, 
You  hear  it  say  La  Morris  a  Tom-fool  man,  now  what  him  can  do. 
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11.   I  Walk  the  Road  With  Your  Bread  Basket  '^ 


J-88. 


%-^Jhi4j— ^ 


I 


t 


t »■ 


=i. 


•—^ 


^^ 


Me     a  walk    a  road    wid    70'  bread    bee  -  ket,       Me    a  walk  a 


I  J'  J'  J'  ;  IJ  ■"  ;i 


road    wid    70'  bread    bat  •  ket,       Me      a    walk     a    road    wid    70' 


i    ^  I J    J'Jili.   J'l''  J    j^i^^ 


bread  bat  -  ket,   Oh,    n  700  heah     me  dead,  oh,   come  tak'  op     Dal  • 


y  *'  ;>  iF 


P 


m 


t 


Me 


3^-j-^ 


e    -    e-do-e.      .    B    -     e-do-e    -     •    e-e-e-do,     Yoa 


heah  it     ia7  La  Mor-rii      a  Tom-fool  man,  now  what  him  can     do. 


Me  a  walk  a  road  wid  70U'  bread  basket. 

Me  a  walk  a  road  wid  70U'  bread  basket. 

Me  a  walk  a  road  wid  70U'  bread  basket. 

Oh,  if  70U  heah  me  dead  come  tak*  up  Dalfus. 

You  heah  it  sa7  La  Morris  a  Tom-fool  man,  now  what  him  can  do  I 


so  The  meaning  here  is  obscure.  "La  Morris'*  is  a  famous  obeah  practitioner. 
The  song  seems  to  mean  that  he  is  concerned  in  exposing  the  theft. 

81  He  has  an  enemy,  Dalfus,  who  is  trying  to  bewitch  him  so  that  it  is  hardly 
safe  for  him  to  carry  his  bread  basket  along  the  road.  The  obeah  man.  La  Morris, 
has  been  consulted  in  the  case. 
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Pield  Work  in  Polk-lore 
12.    Canoe  Lean,  Oli  '* 


J- 152. 


Ca-Doe  laan,  oh,      oh,moniuig      star,  wal-lo         e, 


Ca-noe  lean, 


I  ji^  i\}*\*yi  i^ 


t 


oh,      oh,  mom-ing  star,  w»teh,  oh,  Ca-noo  lau,  -  •,      mom-ing 


7^%^  J  JBj.h'^ 


2l 


i 


star,    wal-lo 


i  i  4 


Ca-Doe  lean,        oh,  to  morn-ing 


104  jij.it"  -ji  iiiijin^^ 


star,   watch,  oh. 


Ca-noe  lean,       oh,  ao  inon*ing 


t 


^=^=4 


^^^^J.4^  J^ljJI 


star,wateh,oh,        Ca-noe  lean        oh,   mom-  ing      star,  wal  -  lo  -  a. 


Canoe  lean,  oh,  oh,  morning  star,  wallo  e„ 
Canoe  lean,  oh,  oh,  morning  star,  watch,  ohl 
Canoe  lean,  oh,  morning  star,  wallo  e. 
Canoe  lean,  oh,  oh,  morning  star,  watch,  oh! 
Canoe  lean,  oh,  morning  star,  wallo  e. 


82  The  song*  describes  the  figure  in  the  dance  when  the  dancer  leans  over  with 
the  John  Canoe  hat  on  his  head,  according  to  information  given  Miss  Roberts.  Mary 
M78  that  "wifllo"  is  "just  a  word  in  the  song.' 


»> 
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13.   DeahDawn" 
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J-53. 


±A 


J'-;  j  ^i 


■* — =r 


^^^JJ^l^J^^^^  4 


tp 


DeahdawiiiOh,  drab  d»  dawn,  oh,    Oh,    e>do  •  o  •  o,  dMlid»d«wn,iral- 


y>j!j^.;lj  jtf^^ 


lo. DMhdftwn,oh,daAhdftdftwn,  oh  -  o,     e-do -o  -  o,dMlidadftwn,wal- 


I  -  li'Ji  J>  Ji  J'  ^3-iii^  J  i  Ijj'-jijf 


lo. 


Bid  a    go  down  a'beah,deahdft    dawn,  oh,    Bid   a    go  down  a 


^|jv'-/jj' ^--^'1*4  ^i^Ji  -|^ 


'beahfdeahdeahda     dawn,  wal-lo. 


Oh,    oh,    e-do-o  •  .0  -   o,     e- 


ii\L 


^m 


do  -  0  -  0,  deahda  dawn,  wal-lo.    Deahdawn,oh,  daahda   dawn,   oh, 


^ffff^f^?^^?=^ 


Bid  a    go  down  a  'be-ah,daahda  dawB,wal-lo, 


Oh,     oh,       e  -  do  - 


t?^ 


f 


$ 


J?  ^ 


J  ji  Ji  J4-  J  rj 


§1 


0     -     0    -     0,       e  -  do  -  0    -   0,    daah  da    dawn,    wal  •  lo. 

Deah  dawn,  oh»  deah  da  dawn,  oh, 

Oh,  e-do-0-0  deah  da  dawn,  wallo. 
Deah  dawn,  oh,  deah  da  dawn,  oh, 

Oh,  e-do-0-0  deah  da  dawn,  wallo. 
Bid  a  go  down  'beah,  deah  da  dawn,  oh. 
Bid  a  go  down  a  'beah,  deah  deah  da  dawn,  wallo. 

Oh,  oh,  e-do-o-o,  oh,  e-do-0-0,  deah  da  dawn,  wallo, 
Deah  dawn,  oh,  deah  da  dawn,  oh, 
Bid  a  go  down  a  'beah,  deah  da  dawn,  wallo. 

Oh,  oh,  e-do-o-o,  deah  da  dawn,  wallo. 
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Fifld  Work  in  Folk-lort 
14w    Deah  Dawn,  Oh,  Martin 


^-^Ji-  J'4'jl^altj»4-.JiJt4' 


Oh,    deth  dadawn,  oh,  Mih-lm,       oh,         fi-th    T    T    T     daahdawn, 


ljfOi.JlT^UUjl'0^.4Ji^|!ij,jJiil 


oh,lIah-lb,      B 


do    -  0,        fi-th      doahdawn, 


i  i^iU  '"i-  I  ^IJ^.  4  4j.J  P 


oh,   Mah-lin,  oh.        Oh,     I  hope  yon  wb.  oh,   goodMih-lb,   oh. 


3NT-4'  nJ^~^^9W- 


oh       T     T     T     I  hope  yon  wm,      oh,  Mah-tin,        e-e  e-e- 


^ 


1 


4  i  iU'U  i'l^t^-^' 

do,      e-do*  0,         e-do,        deahdftwn,oh,      Man- 


th.       oh. 


Oh,      dadeah     da      dawn,  po' Mah-tin,  oh,    oh,    da    ft -ah    T     T     da 


deah  dawn,    oh,      Mah  -  tin,       oh,  e    -    e  -  e    -    do,       e-do  - 


W  4.  U'-il^  '^i  i  U  I  i-  i"*  J^^ 


e-do,  deah  dawn,    oh,        Mah  -  tin,       oh,        Oh,      I 


■V 
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'^■i4-txi;i"  K'AUJ-  I 


kppt    JO     ^,    ok,    good  Mah  -  lb,    ok,         ok.  ~T      ?      f   i 


m;-J'*i-'^U'i''  jl'i  ;^'JU" 


kopoyonwin,  oh,       Mtk-tfai,   B    -    o    -  o  -  o    -    do,     T-do  -  o. 
•  TksfirHfiMm$aniru€ftksmu§wmr€hodlp9arbUd<mtk»neori. 


Oh,  deah  da  dawn,  oh,  Mahtin,  oh,  fiah  deah  dawn,  oh, 

£-do,  fiah  deah  dawn,  oh,  Mahtin,  oh. 
Oh,  I  hope  you  win,  oh,  good  Mahtin,  oh. 
Oh,  I  hope  you  win,  oh,  Mahtin,  oh. 

£-do,  e-do,  e-dol 
Oh,  da  deah  da  dawn,  po'  Mahtin,  oh,  oh,  da  fiah  da  deah  dawn, 

£-do,  e-do,  e-doI 
Deah  dawn,  oh,  Mahtin,  oh,  I  hope  you  win,  good  Mahtin, 

E-do,  e-do-o  I 


M  Thii  sonff  it  mmg  when  the  company  starts  out  in  the  mominir  on  the  road. 
Miaa  Roberts  says  that  "deah"  is  said  to  mean  "day,"  but  that  it  does  not  always 
Bukc  a  satisfactory  substitution.  Number  14  is  transcribed  from  a  record  which  had 
been  broken  and  mended,  hence  some  words  were  not  intelligible. 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 


J-88. 


15.   AmbaYtt** 


0-0,    0-  do  -  o,Look-a,  tm-ba  yo.     Tfroyard  a  bhie  rftAMn-a, 


UL^^lS  J'^IJ    ^jFJ ■  ; I ."7 Tfl 


Look-a,  am-ba    yn,     B-do-o 


o-do    -   o,Look-o,  am-ba 


yo.      Yoashonld-  a       bo  -  ry     a     a  -  kee  root  -  a,  Look  -  a,  am  •  ba 


Look -a, 


?=^=^ 


B-do-o    -0,     e-do    - 

Oh,  amba  yu, 

E-do,  oh-o,  e-do  o-oh,  amba  yu, 

You  should  a  bury  a  cross-road, 

Look-a,  amba  yu, 

E-do  o-oh,  c-do  o-oh, 

Look-a,  amba  yu. 
Two  yard  a  blue  ribbon, 

Look-a,  amba  yu, 

E-do  o-oh,  e-do  o-oh, 

Look-a,  amba  yu. 
You  should-a  bury  a  akee  root, 

Look-a,  amba  yu, 

E-do  o-oh,  e-do  o-oh, 

Look-a,  amba  yu. 

84  The  "amba"  is,  according  to  Mary  Campbell,  a  fetich  secured  from  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  by  means  of  the  myal  dance.  The  dance  takes  place  in  the  grave- 
yard.  '*The  spirits  carry  you  dancing  all  through  the  bush,  then  you  come  back  to 
the  grave  and  the  amba  comes  rolling  to  you  over  the  ground."  Ewan  had  one  of 
these  fetiches  in  the  shape  of  a  transparent  little  ball  with  red  lines  about  it  and 
something  blue  inside,  according  to  Mary's  account.  He  soaked  it  in  rum  and  kept 
it  in  a  little  pouch.  The  "akee"  tree  bears  bright  red  fruit  which  is  cooked  as  a 
vegetable.     It  is  a  native  tree  of  Africa. 
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16.    Amba  Song 

(Swabe  at  Prospect) 
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J- 112. 


-m  14  II  ■— j 


Am-  ba  dead  a      dirl  -e,  oh,      good  old     am  -  ba.      Tol'  eomebod  -  y 


^ 


;^^  C  T  t  f  |tr  f  T  [f  I  r  f  V  r  |T  1:  y  y  I 


dat  yon  saw  dem,  good  old     am  -  ba.    Come  poll  out   o-beah  fe   me,  ah, 


il>!^l>     '     " 

rt 

r  u  u  u  t>  1 

u  y  ^  ^ 

J!—i ^ 

H — 

good  old    am-ba,     Tol'tomebod-y  dat  yoo  see  dem,  good  old    am-ba. 


^ 


^ 


^^ 


r 


Come  poll  out    o-beah  fe  me,  ah,  good  old    am-ba.      Tol'tomebod-y 

uu-f  it7  r  r  if  I r  f  f  i^Tff-^ 


dat  yoo  mo  dem,  good  old    am-ba.      Tol'  tome-bod  •  y    dat  yon  tee  dem, 

.HH.t^  f  f  if  f  ttir  rtf  iff  tif 


^ 


:^ 


^ 


good  old    am-ba,    ComepoDont  o-beah  fe  me,  ah,  good  old    am-ba. 

rfftiTfffl^  fifif  f-^^ 


Tol'  tomebod  -y    dat  yon  tee  dem,good  old     am-ba.    Come  poQ  ont    o  - 


^^ 


rtfiff  Tif  irffiTir  1^ 


beah  fe  me,  ah,  goodold     am-ba.     Tol'tomebod-y    dat  yon  tee  dem, 

iv...^f  ff  if  f  triff  rtfif  f  tif 


tf 


goodold     am-ba.    Comepollont  o-beah  fe  me,  ah,goodold     am-ba. 

Amba  dead  a  dirt-ee,  oh,  good  oV  am6al 

Tor  somebody  dat  you  saw  dem,  good  oV  ambaX 

Come  pull  out  obeah  f  e  me,  oh,  good  oV  amba  I 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 


17.    Cany  Baby  Go  Tear  Ovt  ** 
(Song  at  Proi^ct) 


-J-80. 


i  'I  ij, ;  oirri''  J  -1?^^ 


Cur'  'm      99  yeah    o't 


yeah    o't        yoQ 


'    i  I.'    J  Ajl''-  J'l''  ■'     "^ 


Tr^  \ 


ear-iy  ba-by  go  yeah  o't,   Dead 'im,wal  •  lo,       yooear-iy  ba- by,  dead 


'fan,wal-lo,       GUy  day,wal-lo;         ear-iy    ba-by     go  yeah  0% 


!   J  Ij   ;  njlj-^-jiJ^  J    u^ 


Dead 'im,wal-lo,  yoa     ear-iy  ba-by    T    T    wal-lo.    Gay  day,wal-lo, 

Fna. 


ear-ry  ba-by     go  yeah  o't.     Dead  'im,  wal-lo,  yoa     car-iy  ba-by 


^^^^^m 


£ 


*: 


^ 


■A — ^ — * 


r      T      T      ?      Gay    day,wal-lo. 


J-  ■;^■^  ' 


ear-iy  ba  -  I7,     goyeah  o't. 


Car'  'm  go  yeah  o't. 

You  carry  baby  go  yeah  o't, 

Dead  in  wallo, 
You  carry  baby  dead  in  wallo. 

Gay  day  wallo, 
Carry  baby  go  yeah  out. 

Dead  in  wallo, 
You  carry  baby  dead  in  wallo. 

Gay  day  wallo, 
Carry  baby  go  yeah  out 


M  Swabe  Mid  that  the  "baby"  was  the  "idol,"  but  I  could  not  find  that  it  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  puppets  which  are  placed  iniide  the  John  Canoe  cap. 
There  it  no  doubt»  however,  that  idol  figures  have  been  set  up  and  worshipped  within 
very  recent  timei  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  backward  communities  this 
practise  is  still  continued.    The  reference  is,  however,  obscure. 
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18,    War  Ready  »• 

(Swabe  at  Proapect) 

I  go  down  a  bay,  war  ready, 

When  I  wan'  go  walk,  war  ready. 

Me  wan'  fe  wheel,  so  war  ready, 

When  we  honor  de  lady  queen,  war  ready. 


86  Swabe  said  that  the  "war"  was  that  between  the  Red  and  the  Blue.  The 
"Lady  Queen"  is  the  John  Canoe  "cap."  She  is  "Queen  Adelaide,  queen  of  England 
twent7*four  years  ago"  and  is  "queen  of  all  the  dead."  Adelaide,  wife  of  William  IV, 
was  queen  of  England  during  the  hey-dey  of  the  John  Canoe  festivities,  and  seems 
here  to  be  given  a  Persephone  role  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 


19.    Black  Nigger,  KiU  He  Dead 
(Women  at  Proipect) 


J-60or>  =  126. 


4->^gi!!  ^"-^'i^  .^  /I; 


■2^— n- 


Blaek  Dig-gah,  nig-gah,    be-fwa  yo' witch  me    dead,    kill  me  dead! 


Black 


,  be-fwayo' witch  me 


dead,     kill    me   dead,  oh  I 
J- 126. 


Black  iiig-gah,iiic^gah  be-lwa  yo'  witch  me       dead,  kill   me  dead,  oh. 


I'j.  j'J'ri^J'^' 


«=^ 


t. 


kill     me  dead.      E  -  e  -  e 


If r.^N  /i 


^ 


2z: 


t 


■— . 


e  -    e    -   e 


e  -  e 


e  e 

dram    J 


e 

J 


e 


e        e  -  e  - 

etc,  for  reaainder  of 
song. 


g 


m 


e 


m. 


.    I 


e  -  e  -  e 


l=fc 


P 


e-e-    e-e-e      e-do.  Black  nig-gah 


^ 


« 


^i 


Je 


3 


m 


^5:=t 


dead  -  o 


kiU    me   dead       Black  niggah,  niggah,  be  • 


§EMg=f^=|- 


fwa     yo' witch  me  dead,     kill    m^  dead  I 


^m^m 


t 


Js— jsznts 


Black  luggah,  nig-gah,  be  - 


fwa    yo' witch  me  dead,     kill    me   dead-  o.       Black  niggah,  niggah,  be- 
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^^ 


!s=R 


■X      ^ 


J 1 — - 


■• — 0- 


tm    yoamteh  me  dead      kill    me  dead*  o. 


^^^~ 


SrlJzii 


I     Jjlj     ;j||^     \:f=Mh=^^^ 


?     kill  me  dead!  E-e-e    -    e-e-e-e-e-e- 


If  rir  fiJ  J-^ij  Ni^  If  JiJ  fffrp 


•    -    e-e*e*e-e-o      e-e-e    -    e-e-e*e-e    e-e 


Black  niggah,  niggah,  befwa  yo'  witch  me  dead,  kill  me  dead,  oh  1 
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jPield  Work  in  Folk-lore 


20.  3ury  He  at  the  Cross-road  *^ 

(Song  at  Prospect) 


J- 141. 


^fy^^^ff^f    >^   |f  f  V   t"   tr|i^  f      f   |S   '      1^ 


Car-ry  me  dead  a     Im-ry     a  eroiiroad 


iQii^t^r  ^|f  ci^ir  c%r  :t\\ 


e         e 


iH: 


I 


e       ee       e-doe       ??        Tmea???    Car-ry  me 


ff  fUfmffPn^^ 


m 


e    £: 


dead,oh,   me  Im-ry  a       Im-ry   a    (ondehda     bmh)     e        e        e 


e      e         e        e-do     e       ??        Tmea???    Car-ry  me 


-s^i  t'  I    i^  p^  g  ^  ^^  |i    \^=^u=i^F^ 


dead,  oh,     yoaihonld  a     Im-ry    a   croM    road    e      Car-ry  me  dead 


Qtl.^     ^   ^  it     i    i    t   f     C  ^ 


^^ 


?       ?       ?      Car-ry    me   dead      ?       ?      ?       ?     me 


S7  MiM  Roberts  tranicribed  all  of  these  Prospect  songs  from  phonograph  records, 
some  of  which  are  very  indistinct.  She  calls  this  transcription  "merely  an  attempt 
to  ffive  an  idea  of  the  song."  In  other  cases,  "although  the  words  are  often  inaudible, 
the  music  it  probably  correct." 
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21.    Somebody  Dead 
(ChoxiM  at  Profpect) 
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J- 144. 


i\n  ^ifii  jaj.a'MJ  J- 1 


Come  ft-ronn'  an'  yor-  ry  Mine  -  bod  -  y 


Tom  a-romi'    go. 


Elhry  -  bod  -  y       do, 


^  HI  ^  m  -i  lit' 


eb-ry  -  bod  -  y      do,  Tom  a-ronn'  go 


Eb-ry  -  bod  -  y        do,       Tom  a-ronn'  go, 


Twrrri 


eb-ry- bod  -y 


!liN'.j»I^^J"7Ij-7iaiJ|.'l^ 


eb-ry  -  bod  -  y      dead       e 


e 


Come  aroun'  an'  yerry  somebody  dead* 
Turn  aroun'  go,  eb'rybody  dead. 
Come  aroun'  an'  yerry  somebody  dead. 
Turn  roun'  go  back  home,  eb'rybody  dead. 


L 
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Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

22.    La  Bonya  Arrive 
(Women  at  Profpect) 


J- 106. 


J  ;;^  J  i^jjiU  Hj  J' J- J  § 


La,  Bon-ya  bay    go,         e  -  de    e  -  de. 


La'  BoD-ya  bay    go 


'^-^j  J'/^  ^ -ft i.  j'i /J  I 


?     ?     go    a  bay.        La'  Bon-ya  bay    go, 


e  •  de  e-  de 
(ready) 


^,  J. J, J  niAUji  111  /.jj 


La,  Boo-ya  bay    go 


?    ?    go   a  bay.        La'  Boo  -ya  bay     go 

D,C.  ad  infin. 


K  i/.i/.  aa  injtn. 

ipL..  jii;j  H-j^j  J  J  J  ij  J.^^ 

7     ?      (ready)  La,   Bon-ya   bay     go  ?        ?       ? 


La  Bonya  bay  go,  c-dc,  c-de, 

La  Bonya  bay  go  a  bay,  go  a  bay. 

La  Bonya  bay  go,  e-de,  e-de, 

La  Bonya  bay  go  a  bay,  go  a  bay, 

La  Bonya  bay  go,  war  ready. 

La  Bonya  bay  go,  war  ready. 


Christnuks  Mummings 

23.   Bon  is  Gone  to  Rose  Hall  ** 
(Women  at  Proipect) 
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Bon  gone   a' Bom  HaO     e  goodmah-nin'  e         Bon  gone   a  Bom  HaU 


fj^  J  ■  J'  J'  1 II  i^rrri^yj 


e        wal  -  lo     e, 


Me   an'  yon  are  go    yon 


^T^ 


Bay,6ongone   a  Bom       Hall     e     mon 

? 


e      e      e    e 


e 


e     e     e 


e      e      e     e 


e    e     e        e 


J7I     JIlJ— j^    ;    J       J      I 


Me     an' yon        are    gone 


Bon   gone    a'  Bom  HaO 


t 


■J  ,:  p  r  r  li^^-^ 


e      mon 
? 


«z=«; 


Bon    gone    a'  Bom    HaO 


e       wal  -  lo      e 


J  r  r  r  ntr^J-  j\i  j;J  ^ 


Bon   gone    a'  Bom  HaO        e      wal  •  lo     e 


yon 


tLj&i  n^  i^^^n^ i  I 


an   gone 


Bon  gone    a'  Bom  HaO      e     mon. 


Bon  gone  a  Rose  Hall,  good  mahnin', 
Bon  gone  a  Rose  Hall«  e  wallo  e  1 
Me  an*  you  are  go  yonder  a  Rose  Hall, 
Say,  Bon  gone  a  Rose  Hall,  good  mahnin'. 


S8  Rose  Hall  it  a  famous  old  estate  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  Ions  since 
deserted.    ''Bon"  is  the  big  drum. 
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J- 168. 

I: 


jPield  Work  in  Folk-lore 
24.    FareTottWeU** 

(Chorus  at  Profpect) 


y^  /  ;  J  [toS^^tt  p   J    ;.  ^itia  j^  J^i"'  J  ;  j\ 


FarayoaweO 


Fan  yon     weO,  oh,  me    go  -  hi'   a  • 


F=j=g^,_  jj  1^    ;  ;» I IMJ--  |(j  ^\  i 


a    wah,      Fare    you  well,  oh,     me     go  -  m'       a  - 


Z^i  J'.  Jig  JM^^jT^gp^ 


?    yoawen,me 
a     wah,Fare  yoa    weU,oh,  me    go  -  m'     a  -  way, 


^ 


!ad-der,  -  ^     -       -#,_^-^.    ij: 

fare    yoa  well,  oh,     me     go  •  m'      a  -  eron      mm  a 


i 


mod  "  der. 


""i^-i'^      -J-.,,;^ 


fare  yon      well,  oh,  me     go -in'      a-ero«      mm 


tftj       I.    J'<  J''.    f-T^.    /'/'■>•'■    •'1 


Fare   yoa  weU,   me 
wah.     Fare     yon     well,  oh,    me      go  -  m'       a  •  way. 


I 


f|*2C    J    ;.  jojJU^.;:  ,ii 


brad  -  der. 


^ 


fare    yon  weH,  oh,  me     go  -  m'      a  -  croM       mm 
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ltd  -  d«r, 


fare    yoa  weIl»oh,  mo     go -in'     a- crow       Mas 


^s^ 


\ft  J   J-.  j'li^ ."  ^  i 


IS  J.  >  ^'  J I 


Fare    yon  weQ,    me 
wah,   Fare    yoa       weU,  oh,  me      go  -  in'      a    •    way. 


mod  *  difi 


JH»^iAi: 


fare     yoa  weO,  oh,  me      go  -  in'     a-  eron       seas 


bfod  *  defi 


fare  yon  weD,  oh,    me     go  -  in'     a-cross     seas 


a  wah. 


Fare  you 

Fare 
Fare  you 
Me  goin' 

Fare 
Fare  you 
Me  goin' 

Fare 
Fare  you 
Me  goin' 

Fare 


well,  oh,  me  goin'  across  seas  a  wah, 

you  well,  oh,  me  goin'  away! 

well,  me  brudder,  fare  you  well-a, 

across  seas  a  wah, 

you  well-a,  me  goin'  away! 

well,  me  fader,  fare  you  well-o, 

across  seas  a  wah, 

you  well-o,  me  goin'  away! 

well,  me  mudder,  fare  you  well-o, 

across  seas  a  wah, 

you  well-o,  me  goin'  away! 


S9  This  is  a  new  song  composed  since  the  late  war  broke  out. 
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field  Work  in  Folk-lore 


25.    Take  Tour  Diaper,  Tray  and  Coffee  ^^ 

(Women  at  Protpect) 
J- 152. 


t 


Tek    yo'    di  -  a-  pih,  tray,  an'       cof  -  fee.  Come  on       de  march,  man'. 


fe^feHJfc^ 


^m 


Yon   ah     r      ? 


?      ?      ?   yon'regwme   eleah        croM   da    aeai 


e       6      e       e,  macoontry-man,  e 


e       e 


e        e    ma 

? 


j^;.^ij   j.^^^^ 


Tek   yo'   di'-  pah  tray  an'  cof    -  fee,   yo'  ah       go  -  in'  fah. 


J    ;IK^  ^i 


^  f  1$  I  I  J 


Tek   yo' tray  an'  cof -fee,     po'  Geo'ge,yo'  ah    gwine  a    -    way,       e 


J  ;jLJ_JJi^^  j,MU-Hi  njM 


e       e       e,    ma  coon-tiy  man,  Yo'     tek   yo'    di  -  a  -  pah,  tray,  an'  cof<- 


^j^aLi^.L_jL.zBg^ 


■Is N N — -^ ^ 

^ H 4-: H » 


i=* 


^m 


fee 


ma    ma 

? 


do. 


Why  dey    hah     to    pnt  iq>    po' 


i^  J.  J  .  i'  7W^^ 


^^m 


Oeo'ge    to  mek     a    to  •  jah?        Yon      ask  me  why  dey  pot    np    po' 


Vi^^^A'^' 


^^=:is: 


ti=i 


t 


Geo'ge,  yo'  ahgwme  a  •  way,        e 


e,      ma  conn-try -maSt 
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e       e      e 


e       0    m»-iiim    do.        Tek  yo'  di  -  ••  pali,tny  ib'  eol 


fM»     70'  ah]       go  -  in'    fah        Ttk  yo'   di  -  a  -poh  tray  an'  cof 


fte,    yo'  ah  gwiM  a  -    way       e         e       e        e       ma  country- mao 


Tek  yo'  diapah,  tray  an'  coffee, 

Come  on  de  march,  man,  yo'  ah  goin'  fah. 

You're  gwine  cleah  'cross  de  seas,  me  country-man, 

Tek  yo'  di'pah,  tray  an'  coffee,  yo'  ah  goin'  fah, 

Po'  George,  yo'  ah  gwine  away. 

Why  dey  hab  to  put  up  po'  George  to  mek  a  sojah? 

Yo'  ask  me  why  dey  put  up  po'  Geo'ge,  yo'  ah  gwine  away, 

Tek  yo'  diapah,  tray  an'  coffee,  yo'  ah  goin'  fah, 

Tek  yo'  diapah,  tray  an'  coffee,  yo'  ah  gwine  away. 


40  Tha  Jamaica  wife  carries  to  her  man  at  hit  work,  hit  breakfatt  (or  Inncheoa) 
oet  into  a  wooden  tray  covered  with  a  napkin,  which  the  poitet  eatily  upon  her 
head.  In  the  lonf  the  is  repretented  at  carrjing  him  hit  food  before  he  ttarts  off 
ior  the  war. 


46  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

26.    Last  Tear  Tou  Turn  Out  ^^ 

Las'  yeah  me  turn  out,  I  hope  you  well, 
You  went  a  war,  e-do,  e-do,  you  went  a  war, 
Last  yefih  you  black  niggah-boy  turn  out, 

E-do,  e-do,  you  went  a  war. 
Me  no  gone  'way  yet,  I  hope  you  well. 
Till  we  meet  a  Canoe-lean-a-hill. 
Kia-money  dead*  I  hope  you  well. 


27.    Manny  Service 
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Las'  yeah  you  turn  out,  po'  Service  gone  home, 
This  yeah  a  new  yeah,  I  hope  you  well. 
Befo'  you  witch  me  kill  me  dead, 
Put  me  down  fe  lay  down  an'  kyan'  raise, 

Po'  Service  gone  home. 
This  yeah  a  new  yeah,  I  hope  you  well. 
Me  no  gone  where  yet,  me  no  gone  a  hill  yet, 

Po'  man  darkey,  I  hope  you  well, 

I  gwine  home  no  red  an'  blue. 
When  me  gone  a  wood,  you  kyan'  catch  me. 
When  you  come  out  you  tell  me  "How-dy-do  1" 

Po'  man  darkey,  I  hope  you  well. 


41  According  to  Mary  Campbell,  this  year  all  are  at  war ;  laat  year  there  waa 
peace.  "Canoe-lean-a-hill"  is  the  part  of  the  dance  when  the  dancer  bends  over  with 
the  John  Canoe  on  his  head.  "Kia-money"  is  a  black  man  who  had  his  fiats  full  of 
money  but  was  stingy  and  gave  nothing.     Now  he  is  dead. 

42  According  to  Mary  Campbell  the  song  means,  "A  black  man  named  La  Morris 
bewitches  a  white  man  named  Manny  Service.  He  lies  down  and  can't  get  up.  The 
black  man  is  running  away  to  the  bush  on  a  high  mountain.  They  can't  catch  him  in 
the  bush,  they  catch  him  on  the  road  when  he  comes  back.' 
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Collections  of  Hawaiian  tales  have  been  published  by  King  Kalakaua, 
edited  by  Mr.  Daggett,  Legends  and  Myths  of  Hawaii,  New  York,  1888; 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Thrum,  Hawaiian  Folk-tales,  Chicago,  1907;  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Westervelt,  Legends  of  Maui,  Honolulu.  1910;  Legends  of  Old  Hono- 
lulu, Boston  and  New  York,  1915;  Legends  of  Gods  and  Ghosts,  1915; 
Hawaiian  Legends  of  Volcanoes,  1916;  by  Mr.  William  Rice,  Hawaiian 
Legends,.  Honolulu,  (Bishop  Museum),  1923;  and  the  montmiental 
collection  made  by  Mr.  Abraham  Pomander,  translated  by  Mr.  John  Wise 
and  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thrum,  volumes  4  and  5  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  1916-'19,  which  as  the 
only  collection  which  prints  the  texts  must  remain  the  chief  source  for 
the  old  Hawaiian  art  of  story-telling. 


PREFACE 

Hawaiian  story-telling  seems  to  have  developed  in  old  days 
under  the  patronage  of  chiefs  and  to  have  employed  embellish- 
ments of  style  suitable  to  the  entertainment  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  present  collection  represents  the  popular  tale  of  to-day  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  inarrated  by  those  more  intelligent  Ha- 
waaians  who  love  and  preserve  their  native  tradition.  Besides 
the  "wise  sayings,"  specimens  of  which  are  here  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  any  considerable  number,  the  material  comes 
from  two  sources.  Mr.  Kalawe's  four  tales  bear  the  strong  local 
imprint  of  place-name  stories  such  as  the  old  Irish  dindsenchus. 
His  version  of  the  Pele  legend,  inferior  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Rice's 
just  published  from  Kauai^  nevertheless  contains  local  data  not 
elsewhere  included  in  the  story.  The  same  interest  in  place- 
names  distinguishes  the  other  two  Puna  stories, — the  familiar 
legend  of  the  man  who  ran  a  race  wdth  the  goddess  Pele  and  the 
hitherto  unpublished  story  of  the  sorcerer  Kalaikini,  whose  ad- 
ventures are  still  common  talk  throughout  the  district.  Mrs. 
Pukui's  autnakua  stories  and  the  tale  of  the  "God  of  Love"  come 
from  the  neighboring  district  of  Kau  on  Hawaii.  All  these,  to- 
gether with  the  "Brindled  Dog"  from  the  island  of  Oahu  and  the 
anecdote  of  Kamehameha,  are  new  and  suggestive.  The  version 
of  the  flute-god's  wooing  is  better  than  Mr.  Rice's  from  Kauai. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  collection  of  Hawaiian  stories  in  which 
tree  deities  explicitly  occur  although  one  may  suspect  the  same 
in  Fomander's  Hoamakeikekula, 

Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  Ha- 
waiian text  of  the  story  and  to  keep  the  translation  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  original.  More  than  ten  years  ago  I  heard  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kalawe  recite  stories  in  Hawaiian  to  an  absorbed  audi- 
ence of  school-children,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  them  down  for 
me  in  his  native  tongue.  He  was  at  that  time  a  middle-aged 
man,  by  far  the  most  able  native  Hawaiian  among  the  villagers 
of  Kapoho. 

It  was  many  years  before  I  could  secure  an  interpreter.  Miss 
Green's  success  with  the  task,  which  has  been  undertaken  purely 


as  a  Jabor  pf  love,  is  due  to  a  life-time  of  intercourse  with  the 
Hawaiian  people  in  their  own  vernacular.  Bom,  at  Makawao, 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  into  a  mission  family  of  old  New  England 
stock,  ^he  was  brought  up  to  attend  the  native  Hawaiian  church 
of  which  her  father  was  the  pastor  and  to  assist  in  the  teaching 
and  parish  work  among  the  parishioners.  Later  she  studied 
domestic  science  in  Boston  and  was  appointed  to  mission  work  in 
Honolulu,  a  post  which  only  her  failing  health  prevented  her 
from  long  filling.  A  talent  for  friendship  still  keeps  her  bond 
close  with  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Of  Miss  Green's  work  as  translator  let  her  own  words  tell. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  26,  1923,  she  writes,  ''When  you  asked  me 
long  ago  to  translate  the  four  stories  (Mr.  Kalawe's)  I  thought 
it  an  impossibility,  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  many  Hawaiians.  Fortunately  however,  I  have  thought, 
read  and  prayed  in  Hawaiian,  and  talked  it  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity,  so  when  I  began  the  work  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
my  Hawaiian  came  jback  to  me."  Elsewhere  she  says,  "I  can 
think  in  Hawaiian,  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  translate  into 
English.  Of  her  method  she  writes,  July  30,  1922,  "I  tried  to 
keep  the  translation  of  the  stories  as  literal  as  possible.  That 
of  Kalaikini  was  quite  intricate  until  I  had  read,  re-read  and 
re-re-read  it.  Then,  when  I  could  see  the  narrative  acted  out  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye  I  just  laughed  1  Even  then,  to  transcribe  it 
into  English  and  yet  keep  the  Hawaiian  form  and  flavor  was 
not  always  easy.  When  Mary  P.  (Mrs.  Pukui)  came  one  after- 
noon and  we  sat  out  under  the  trees,  she  with  Mr,  Kalawe's 
sheets  and  I  with  my  translation,  it  was  indeed  a  joy  to  have  her 
tell  me  they  were  j^ll  right.  She  gave  me  a  few  corrections  of 
words  and  explained  phrases.  She  is  really  wonderful  with  so 
much  knowledge  of  Hawaiian  in  such  a  young  person.  Of  course 
these  stories  are  simple,  but  I  am  glad  they  can  be  kept,  espec- 
ially ior  the  quaint  sayings  or  proverbs  that  are  attached 
thereto." 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pukui,  who  dictated  to  Miss  Green  the 
second  group  of  stories  and  the  wise  sayings,  to  whom  Miss 
Green  acknowledges  her  chief  indebtedness.  Of  mixed  stock, — 
a  New  Englander  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  a  father,  a 
Samoan-Hawaiian  brought  up  in  (Kau,  Hawaii,  for  a  mother — 
she  retains  the  vivid  memory  of  her  grandmother's  teaching  and 
a  quick  and  lively  appreciation  for  its  dignity  and  meaning. 


More  jthan  once  she  came  to  Miss  Green's  aid  during  dark  mo- 
ments with  the  Kalawe  texts,  although  at  the  outset  of  the  work 
Miss  Green  writes  (May  8,  1921),  "She. (Mrs.  Pukui)  kindly 
offered  to  (help  me  with  the  translation  of  the  Puna  stories,  but 
I  want  to  try  my  hand  at  them  alone  first."  Later  she  observes, 
"The  one  of  Pele  and  Hiiaka  was  so  dense  near  the  last  that  I 
needed  more  help  and  Mary  is  so  quick  to  know  what  the  obscure 
passages  mean."  fThe  same  helpful  co-operation  made  possible 
the  translation  of  Mrs.  Pukui's  own  contributi*on.  On  October 
2,  1922,  she  writes,  "I  have  obtained  another  batch  of  Hawaiian 
sayings  for  you.  il  copied  them  off  and  translated  into  English 
for  you  yesterday.  For  four  hours  we  worked  over  them  with 
rests  in  between  when  other  topics  as  well  as  Hawaiian  lore  occu- 
pied the  time."  Again,  on  October  10th,  I  find  the  note — refer- 
ring to  the  dictation  of  the  Kamehameha  anecdote — ^"I  wish  an 
instrument  were  in  my  possession  to  take  the  intonations  of  her 
sweet  Hawaiian  ^voice, — ^boast,  scorn,  humility,  anger — that  the 
stories  might  be  Reproduced  thus,"  and  again, — ^"I  wrote  off  the 
Hawaiian  version  also;  if  you  can  tmderstand  it  you  will  gain, 
for  much  |Of  the  simple  beauty  of  Hawaiian  cannot  be  adequately 
translated.  In  Hawaiian  this  story  means  much  more  to  me  than 
the  English  version  because  I  have  heard  the  expressions  used. 
Take  the  word  keu ;  it  means  'over  and  above'  (a  certain  num* 
ber)  or  'it  makes  me  angry,'  but  no  real  word  in  English  quite 
fits  it.  I  translated  it  'over-stepping'  (his  bounds)  especially 
as  it  is  connected  with  hookano — ^'pride.'  For  ka-ha-hal  that 
exclamation  conveying  ^surprise,  incredulity  or  contempt,  I  have 
to  use  the  word  that  the  reading  of  the  text  implies.  Kupu-ino, 
literally  'evil-springing'  (up-start)  also  means  a  lawless  or  mis- 
chievous person.  The  disdain  of  the  king  shows  itself  in  that 
expression,  as  well  as  later  on  when  he  calls  |the  soldier  piikoi — 
'one  who  claims  honors  not  due  him.' " 

It  is  her  integrity  to  the  text  which  gives  Miss  Green's  trans- 
lation I  value.  Nor  has  the  work  been  without  reward.  Miss 
Green  once  observes,  "My  appetite  gets  whetted  every  time  I 
touch  these  ancient  customs,  for  alas!  the  day  is  coming  when 
they  will  be,  forgotten."  Perhaps  this  ominous  reflection  may  be 
of  hopeful  augury,  like  the  evils  we  oppose  in  dreams.  The  day 
may  be  at  hand  for  the  enriching  of  Hawaiian  creative  art  in  its 
more  playful  and  poetic  mood,  cleansed  from  that  mystifying 
obscurity  which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  aristocratic  patronage. 


as  well  as  of  the  reserve  taught  by  sorcery,  and  returned  to  the 
folk  themselves  for  the  re-interpretation  of  human  feeling  and 
experience  in  the  free  play  of  a  fancy  shaped  upon  the  pattern  of 
Polynesian  culture. 

MARTHA  WARREN  BECKWITH. 

Vutar  College, 
PoughkeeiMie,  New  York. 


Contributions  of 

MR.  L.  K.  KALAWE 
of  KAPOHO.  PUNA 


KA  MOOLELO  KALUAO  KAHAWALI 

Ma  ka  moolelo  o  keia  kanaka  i  hoike  ia  i  ka  wa  kahiko,  he 
kulana  keonimana  kona  ano,  he  ui,  he  oluolu,  a  he  waipahe  ma 
na  ano  a  pau. 

O  kana  hana  i  ao  ai  a  lehia,  oia  no  ka  hula ;  o  na  ano  hula  like 
ole  a  paUy  a  ua  ailolo  oia  ma  ia  mau  hana  o  ka  au  kahiko. 

laia  i  noho  mai  ai  ma  kekahi  wahi  o  ka  aina  ma  Kapoho  nei» 
apana  o  Puna,  uo  hqala  ae  la  oia,  a  kukulu  ihola  i  Pa-Hula  nana, 
a  ua  nui  ka  poe  i  komo  mai,  o  na  kane,  na  wahine,  a  pela  aku. 

Ma  keia  hana  anaana  pela,  ua  hoala  pu  ia  a  la,  ke  kululu  ia 
ana  i  kuahu  hula,  malaila  kahi  e  kanae-nae  aku  ai  imua  o  ke 
akua  hula. 

O  ke  akua  hula  o  ka  poe  hula,  oia  no  o  Laka  a  penei  ka 
pule  e  kanaenae  aku  ai  ma  ka  kuahu  ia. 

Pupu-weuwcu-e,  Laka-e — 

O  Laka,  ka  kahu  o  ke  akua, 

Kaumaha'e  ia  Laka,  e — 

O  Laka  hoi  e  ka  pule  ikaika, 

Ua  noa  ke  kahua,  ua,  lu  ka  hua, 

O  ka  maile-noa — 

Noa  ia  Kahaula,  papalua  noa. 

He  mele  pule  keia  no  ka  wa  a  pau  ai  o  ka  hula  ana,  a  hookuu. 

1  This  old  Puna  story  is  told  in  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii  in  1823  (Reprint, 
1917,  pages  220-223)  and  retold  by  Thrum,  Hawaiian  Folk-tales,  39-42,  and  by  Wes- 
tervelt.  Legends  of  Volcanoes  (1916),  37-44.  The  natives  of  Kapoho  still  point  out 
the  various  landmarks  belonging  to  the  story.  Ellis  says  of  the  "Hill  of  Kahavari," 
"It  was  a  black,  frowning  crater  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  deep  gap  in  its  rim  on 
the  eastern  side,  from  which  the  course  of  the  current  of  lava  could  be  distinctly 
traced."  It  isi  amusing  to  see  that  all  the  minor  characters  have  disappeared  from 
Kalawe's  version  except  the  pig! — Ed. 

2  For  full  details  in  regard  to  the  hula  teaching  and  ceremonial  see  Emerson, 
Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii,  Bulletin  38  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  and,  for  a  short  accotmt.  The  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  XXIX,  409- 
412. 

s  Ailolo,  an  initiatory  ceremony  two  forms  of  which  are  distinguished.  When 
novices  were  initiated  into  the  hula,  the  instructor  held  a  black  pig  without  spot  on 
the  ground  and  his  pupils  laid  their  hands  over  his.  It  was  supposed  to  die  under 
the  leader's  hand  and  was  then  thoroughly  roasted  in  an  earth  oven  and  part  offered 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SLIDING  OF  KAHAWALI ' 

The  description  of  this  man,  Kahawali,  as  given  in  ancient 
days  is  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  handsome,  pleasant,  in 
fact,  all  that  could  be  desired. 

His  first  achievement  was  to  perfect  himself  in  thie  art  of  the 
hula,'  or  dances  of  all  kinds,  and  he  offered  the  initiatory  sacri- 
fice *  and  performed  other  ceremonies  common  to  that  period. 

While  living  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  namely  Kapoho, 
in  the  district  of  Puna,  he  erected  a  dance-hall  *  and  organized  a 
school  for  instructing  others  in  the  art  of  dancing,  and  many 
persons  attended — ^men,  women  and  young  people. 

He  also  built  an  altar  in  connection  with  his  dance-house, 
where  prayers  were  offered  to  the  goddess  of  the  dance,  Laka.' 

This  was  one  of  the  prayers  chanted  at  the  altar : 

A  bunch  of  green  grass,  O  Laka,  oh ! 
Laka,  mistress  of  the  dance. 

Sacrifice  to  Laka,  oh ! 
To  Laka  we  pray  fervently. 
The  gathering  is  free. 
The  seed  is  sown  of  the  dedicated  nniiU  vine, 

Dedicated  to  Ka-ha-ula,  doubly  dedicated. 

Throughout  the  dances,  prayers  were  chanted. 

in  Mcrifice  and  the  rest  eaten  hj  the  company.  This  laying  on  of  hands  signified 
consecration  to  the  hula.  But  a  more  intricate  ritual  was  carried  out  when  priests, 
warriors,  and  the  highest  of  hula  masters  were  initiated  into  AUch  for  their  chosen 
work.  They  first  learned  the  art  of  anaana,  or  praying  another  to  death  through  fear 
(often  hastened  by  subtle  poisoning),  and  of  lua,  or  killing  by  breaking  the  bones  of 
a  person.  Then  a  near  relative  was  put  to  death  and  gifts  of  food  and  drink  offered 
to  the  spirit  of  the  person  thus  sacrificed  that  it  might  stay  with  them  and  make 
them  skilful  in  their  work.  It  took  a  brave  man  to  go  through  all  this  ordeal,  one 
feature  of  which  was  the  swallowing  of  an  angle*worm  dropped  into  a  cup  of  awa 
drink. 

These  facts  are  still  known  to  the  old  Hawaiians  and  were  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Pukui.  Ordinarily  the  Hawaiians  do  not  like  to  speak  of  these  things  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  such  information  from  them.  They  call  it  "Taking  the  name  of  th« 
gods  in  vain.'* 

4  Halau,  a  long-house  or  dance-hall  erected  for  a  school  of  hula  dancers. 


4  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

0  ka  poe  i  wae  ia  no  ka  hula  ku  iluna  e  olapa  ai»  e  haa  ai, 
&c.,  Hana  no  lakou  i  mau  pa-u  no  lakou  mai  na  lau-i»  a  me  na  lau 
awapuhi  mai,  a  he  ui  no  ka  nana  aku.  Aole  hoi  e  like  me  ko  keia 
manawa,  he  mau  apana  lole  maoli. 

1  ka  ike  ana  o  Kaluaokahawali  i  kana  poe  haumana  i  ao  ai» 
ua  ike»  a  ua  makaukau  ma  na  ano  hula  a  pau»  nolaila,  hooholoia 
i  la  e  hookuuia  ai,  a  pau  kana  ao  ana  ia  lakou;  Oia  hoi,  (Uniki) 
ailolOy  e  like  me  ia  i  hoike  ia  mamua  ae  nei»  e  pili  ana  no 
''Kaluaokahawali."  A  ua  hooko  ia  ia  manao  pela.  A  kapaia  no 
ka  inoa  oia  puu  makai  e  ku  nei  maluna  o  ka  aina  o  R.  A.  Lyman, 
Sr.,  a  hiki  i  keia  wa,  "O  ka  Pa-u-Hula." 

Ua  kapaia  ka  puu  mauka  e  ku  like  la  i  kahi  hookahi,  O 
Kaluoakahawali  a  hiki  mai  no  i  keia  wa.  Pau  ae  la  ka  ao  hula 
ana,  alaila,  hoalaia  ka  lealea  hee-hee-holua.  I  kekahi  la,  oiai  no 
lakou  e  nanea  ana,  e  lealea  ana,  a  e  hauoli  ana,  aia  hoi,  hiki  ana 
keia  wahine  malihini  loa  i  ka  lakou  ike.  He  wahi  wahine 
pupuka,  inoino  no  hoi,  makole,  piheka  no  hoi  na  wahi  maka.  O 
keia  wahine,  o  Pele  no  ia.  A  noi  oia  ia  Kaluaokahawali,  i  kona 
holua,  e  haawi  aku  ia  ia  e  hee  ai.  Ua  hoole  aku  la  o  Kaluao- 
kahawali. Aole  oia  a  ae,  a  hoopuka  aku  no  hoi  oia  me  na  olelo 
hailiili  he  nui  no  ka  luahine.  A  eha  ka  luahine,  ku  ae  la  no  oia 
a  nalo  aku  la  mai  ia  lakou  nei  aku. 

He  la  mahope  mai,  ua  ike  ia  aku  la  he  ahi.  O  keia  ahi  e  ike 
ia  aku  nei,  oia  no  ka  ahi  a  ka  luahine  ai  honua  (Pele),  ka  luahine 
hoi  i  hailuku  ia  aku  ai  me  na  olelo  hailiili  he  nui,  a  kakou  i  ike 
ae  la  maluna.  Ua  oleloia  ma  keia  wahi  moolelo,  o  na  pohaku 
o'eo'e  loloa  e  kuku'la  i  ke  kula  pahoehoe  o  Papalauahi,  oia  no 
na  haumana  a  Kaluaokahawali  i  ao  ai  i  ka  hula.  A  maka-u-i 
ka  maopopo  loa  ana  o  keia  ahi  ia  Kaluaokahawali  nona  no,  ua 
hopu  aku  la  oia  i  kahi  puaa  ana,  a  me  kahi  laau  palau  a  paa  i  ka 
lima,  o  ka  holo  iho  la  no  ia,  e  ahai  ana  i  kona  oia  iho.  Pela  i 
hookoia  ai  ka  olelo  a  kahiko,  penei,  "Ao  no  i  ke  koa.  Ao  pu  no 
i  ka  holo,  a  holo  la." 

B  Laka,  the  goddeM  of  correlated  action*  is  the  patron  of  the  hula.  Some 
Hawaiian!  claim  that  she  is  identical  with  Pelt's  favorite  lister,  Hiiaka.  Their  names 
are  interchangeable;  that  is,  devotees  of  the  hula  call  her  Laka,  but  in  case  of  sick- 
ness they  call  upon  Hiiaka-in-the-bosom-of-P61^.  Kahaula  is  another  appellation  of 
Laka. 

6  According  to  Emerson  (page  59),  a  group  of  hula  dancers  is  divided  into  the 
Olapa  and  the  Hoopa'a,  the  first  made  up  of  the  young  people  who  are  strong  and 
agile  and  who  do  the  dancing,  the  second  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  who  take 
a  sitting  position  and  act  as  instrumentalists.    The  Haa  is  another  form  of  dance. — Ed. 


Hawaiian  Stories  5 

Those  who  were  chosen  for  the  Olapa  and  the  Haa  dances 
stood;  others,  who  sat,  formed  a  group  of  musicians  and 
chanters/  They  made  skirts  for  themselves  out  of  ti  leaves  and 
also  out  of  ginger  leaves/  and  beautiful  were  they  to  look  upon 
— not  like  these  days  when  only  common  cloth  is  used. 

When  Kahawali  saw  that  his  pupils  were  adept  in  all  kinds  of 
dances,  he  decided  to  appoint  a  day  for  dismissing  them.  The 
festival  he  gave  was  in  the  form  of  outdoor  dances,*  which  rela- 
tives and  friends  attended.  The  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
dance-hall  stood  is  called  to  this  day  The  hula  skirt,  and  the 
place  is  situated  on  the  land  of  R.  A.  Lyman,  Sr.,  toward  the  sea. 

Another  hill  nearer  the  mountains  is  still  called  ''The  slide  of 
Kahawali."  After  Kahawali  had  ceased  teaching  the  hula,  he 
introduced  the  pastime  of  sledding.*  One  day,  while  he  and  his 
companions  were  preoccupied  with  the  pleasure  of  the  sport,  a 
strange  woman  whom  they  had  never  seen  before  came  into  their 
midst.  Her  face  was  ugly  and  vicious-looking  and  her  eyes  red 
and  angry.  This  woman  was  Pele.  She  asked  the  chief  to  let 
her  slide  -on  his  sled.  He  refused  with  railing  words.  She  was 
offended  and,  rising,  disappeared  from  their  sight. 

A  few  days  later  a  fire  was  seen — the  fire  of  the  earth-eating 
old  woman  (Pele),  upon  whom  had  been  hurled  the  bitter  words. 
The  story  is  that  the  long  stone  pillars  standing  in  the  lava- 
covered  field  called  Papa-lau-ahi  are  Kahawali's  hula  pupils.'® 
Kahawali  himself,  realizing  that  it  was  upon  him  the  fire  was 
sent,  terrified,  caught  up  his  pig  and  his  long  war-club  and 
fled  for  his  life.  Thus  was  fulfilled  an  ancient  saying,  In  teach- 
ing  war-tactics,  teach  also  how  to  run — and  run ! 

T  For  the  ti  leaves  {dracaena  terminalis)  and  the  costume  of  the  dancers,  see 
Emerson,  Plate  V  and  page  49ff. 

8  Uniki  is  the  valedictory  dance  of  the  graduates ;  after  this  initial  performance, 
their  dances  are  called  hula, 

9  Hawaiian  sledding  is  described  in  the  citations  from  Ellis  and  Westervelt  and 
in  Malo,  HavoUan  AntiquititSt  294.  It  is  carried  on  upon  a  smooth  hill-slope  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  slippery  wind -heated  grass. — Ed. 

10  The  tree-moulds  above  Kapoho  mark  the  spot  where  flowing  lava  has  wrapped 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  taken  their  erect  pillarOike  shape.  An  old  song  runs  (Emer- 
•on,  104) : 

A  Puna  an,  t  Kuki^i,  t  Ha*fka*f, 
Ikt  au  t  ke  kino'lau  Uhua, 
He  Ian  malalo  o  ia,  pohaku. 

I  have  been  in  Puna,  at  Kuki'i.  at  Ha'eha'e, 

I  have  seen  the  fire-body  of  the  lehua^ 

A  tree  under  the  rock. — Ed, 
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Oiai  ke  ahi  a  ka  wahine  e  ai  humuhumu  mai  la  mahope.  Ke 
holo  la  no  keia,  a  hoea  i  Puukea,  hakihaki  lau-ina  kahi  puaa  ana, 
a  loaa  na  kui  lau-i,  nee  no  ka  holo.  Ua  kapaia  no  ia  wahi  ana  i 
hana  ai  i  na  kui  lau-i,  ''O  kui  lau-i  no/'  a  hiki  i  keia  wa. 

Ma  keia  holo  hou  ana  mai  ana  mailaila  mai  a  hiki  i  ke  ana  i 
kapaia  "O  Ka-lehua-iki/'  noho  no  oia  ilaila,  me  kahi  puaa  no 
ana.  He  ana  keia  e  waiho  nei  a  hiki  no  i  keia  manawa,  aia  ma 
ke  alo  huli  hikina  o  ke  alanui  e  hoi  ai  i  ka  home  noho  o  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Lyman  e  noho  nei  i  keia  manawa. 

laia  e  noho  la  me  kahi  puaa  ana  iloko  o  ua  ana'la,  ke  ha-hana 
la  ka  wela  o  ke  ahi  ma  ke  kua,  e  uhai  aku  nei  no  iaia»  nolaila, 
hoomaka  hou  no  oia  e  holo.  Xralau  aku  la  no  i  kahi  puaa,  a  holo 
pu  aku  la.  He  elima,  a  eono  paha  kaulahao  mai  ke  ana  aku, 
alaila,  puili  mai  la  oia  i  kahi  puaa,  a  honi  iho  la  i  ka  ihu,  a  haalele 
iho  la,  alaila,  holo  hou  aku  la  no  oia  ma  ka  hikina  akau,  a  maluna 
o  kekahi  puu,  malaila  oia  i  kukulu  ai  i  halau  nona.  Ia  ia  no  e 
noho  ana  malaila,  aia  hoi,  hiki  ae  la  o  Pele  ma  kahi  ana  i  haalele 
aku  ai  i  kahi  puaa,  a  lilo  ae  la  ua  wahi  puaa  nei,  i  puu  pohaku 
nui  e  ku  nei  iloko  o  ke  ko  a  Henry  J.  Lyman  a  hiki  no  i  keia 
manawa.  Ua  kapaia  aku  ka  inoa  o  keia  puu  pohaku  nui,  "O 
Kapuaa,"  ka  puaa  a  Kaluaokahawali,  a  hiki  i  keia  la.  O  keia 
pu-u  ua  kanaka  nei  i  kukulu  ai  i  halau  nona,  aia  no  ia  ma  ka 
hekina  akau  aku  o  ka  hale  hookolokolo  o  Kapoho  e  ku  nei  i 
keia  manawa. 

I  ka  ike  ana  o  ua  luahine  ai  honua  nei  (Pele)  aia  ilaila  kona 
enemi,  ua  hoo-wa  mawae  ia  aku  la  mawaena  konu  o  ua  halau  la, 
a  aia  no  ua  mawae  la,  ka  hamama  nei  a  hiki  i  keia  manawa. 

I  ka  ike  ana  o  Kaluaokahawali  i  keia  pilikia  nui  ona,  nolaila, 
hoomaka  hou  no  oia  e  holo.  I  keia  holo  ana,  ike  aku  la  oia  i  na 
kanaka,  O  na  kane,  a  me  na  wahine,  a  manao  ae  la  oia,  e  pakele 
ana  mai  kona  lenemi  aku ;  aole  nae  pela,  ua  hiki  aku  la  no  o  Pele 
malaila;  a  ke  noke  la  no  keia  i  ka  holo.  Ua  kapaia  ka  inoa  o 
keia  wahi  "O  Kaneokawahine,"  a  hiki  mai  no  i  keia  wa.  Aia  keia 
wahi,  ma  ka  akau  aku  o  ka  lua  wai  "Minelala"  a  Mr.  Williams 
i  hana  iho  nei,  ka  wai  hoi  i  kapaia  mai  kahiko  loa  mai,  ''O  Ka 
Wai  o  ke  Akua." 

Ia  Kaluaokahawali  no  e  kuupau  ana  i  ka  holo.  Eia  no  o  Pele 
ke  ai  nome  aku  la  mahooe  aku  nei.    O  ko  ia  nei  holo  no  ia  a  hiki 
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In  the  meantime,  the  fire  sent  by  the  woman  followed  him  as 
if  it  would  devour  everything  in  its  path.  He  ran  on  as  far  as 
the  hill  Puu-kea ;  there  he  broke  ti  leaves  to  protect  his  pig,  and 
when  he  had  spliced  a  number  of  them  he  pushed  on  rapidly. 
Hence  the  name  given  to  this  spot, — The  splicing  of  the  ti  leaves. 

From  there  he  ran  until  he  reached  a  cave  called  The  small 
lehua  blossom,  where  he  rested  awhile.  This  cave  is  to  be  found 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Lyman. 

As  he  was  sitting  in  the  cave,  he  felt  on  his  back  the  warmth 
of  the  pursuing  fire  and  fled  on,  carrying  his  pig.  Five  or  six 
chains  from  the  cave  he  embraced  the  pig,  kissed  it  on  the  nose 
and  abandoned  it ;  turning  then  east,  he  ran  to  the  top  of  a  cer- 
tain hill,  where  he  erected  a  hut  for  himself  out  of  cocoanut 
leaves.  While  he  rested  there.  Pile  reached  the  spot  where  he 
had  deserted  his  pig  and  changed  it  into  a  large  rock,  still  to  be 
seen  in  a  cane-field  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lyman,  and  called 
The  pig  after  the  pig  of  Kahawali.  The  hill  on  which  he  built 
his  hut  lies  east  of  the  court-house  in  Kapoho. 

When  the  earth-devouring  old  woman  saw  where  her  enemy 
was  hiding,  she  vomited  lava  that  caused  the  hut  to  crack  in  two, 
which  cleft  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Kahawali,  perceiving  this  fresh  disaster,  again  fled.  As  he 
ran,  he  saw  a  group  of  men  and  women  and  thought  to  escape  by 
joining  them;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  for  Pele  reached  them 
first  and  then  how  he  ran !  This  locality  is  called.  The  place  of 
men  and  women  and  is  situated  at  the  right  of  the  well  Mine- 
lata  dug  by  Mr.  Williams — the  same  well  which  was  called  in 
ancient  times,  The  water  of  the  god, 

Kahawali,  nerved  now  to  action,  fled  along  the  road  with 
Pele  smacking  her  lips  just  behind  him.  Arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  beach  he  gazed  out  at  the  breaking  surf,  which  looked  like 
the  winking  of  an  eye  lifted  up  to  the  bank  where  he  stood,  and 
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he  wahi  ahua,  nana  aku  la  keia  ia  kahakai  i  ka  haki  mai  o  ka 
nalu,  me  he  imo  ana  la  a  ka  maka,  i  alawa  iho  ko  i  nei  hana  ma 
kahi  ana  e  ku  ala»  e  hamama  ae  ana  ka  waha  o  ne  i  mawae  nui ; 
oiaiy  na  ka  enemi  no  ona  i  hoo-wa  mawae  hou  mai  la,  i  ole  oia  e 
pakele  aku,  a  hiki  i  ka  loaa  ana  aku  ia  ia. 

I  kona  ike  hou  ana  i  keia  pilikia  nui,  hoomoe  iho  la  oia  i  kahi 
laau  palau  ana,  maluna  o  ua  mawae  la,  a  hele  aku  la  oia  maluna 
olaila,  a  kau  aku  la  ma  kekahi  aoao.  O  ko  ia  nei  lilo  aku  la  no 
ia  a  hoea  ana  i  kahakai.  O  ka  waiho  no  o  ka  auwaa  i  ke  awa, 
o  ko  ia  nei  hapai  aku  la  no  ia,  a  haule  ana  iloko  o  ke  kai.  Kau 
ae  la  keia,  a  hoe  aku  la,  aole  oia  i  mahamaha  aku,  a  mamao. 
Haule  pa-hu  ana  ka  pohaku  ahi  Pele  ma  ka  hope  ponoi  o  kahiwaa 
ona,  he  milo  ana  na  ke  kai,  oili  aku  la  keia  mawaho,  a  o  ko  ia  ola» 
oni  aku  la  no  ia,  "A  oia  o  Kaluaokahawali  la'e-ola !" 

Aole  i  lohe  hou  ia  ma  keia  moolelo,  kona  wahi  i  pae  aku  ai, 
a  hiki  i  kona  make  ana. 

Ka  Hopena, 
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perceived  a  yawning  chasm  which  Pele  had  opened  before  him  to 
prevent  his  escape  and  insure  his  capture. 

In  face  of  this  calamity,  he  laid  his  long  war-club  across  the 
gap  and  so  got  to  the  other  side.  At  the  sea-shore,  a  fleet  of 
canoes  lay  on  the  sand,  one  of  which  he  lifted  and,  sliding  it  into 
the  water,  sprang  in  and  paddled  away  without  a  pause  until  he 
was  far  away.  Pele  sent  a  fiery  rock  which  fell  immediately  be- 
hind his  canoe  with  a  loud  splash,  causing  the  ocean  to  boil,  but 
he  twisted  his  craft  out  of  its  reach  and  this  action  saved  his 
life ;  Kahawali  was  saved, — ^was  saved ! 

The  story  tells  nothing  more  about  his  landing  or  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 


KA  MOOLELO  O  KALAIKINI 

O  keia  kahi  moolelo  pokole  no  ka  Kalaikini  mau  hana  ma 
keia  huli  hikina  o  Puna,  Paiaala  i  ka  Hala, 

0  Kalaikini,  he  kanaka  ia  o  ka  ano  kupua,  a  ma  ia  ano  no 
oia  i  hele  mai  ai  mai  Tahiti-ku-Tahiti-moe  mai,  no  ka  hoopa- 
pa-ana  me  na  ano  kupua  a  pau  e  noho  ana  o  Hawaii  nei  i  ke  au 
kahiko. 

1  kona  hiki  ana  mai  ma  na  Kapakai  o  Hawaii  Kuauli  nei,  ua 
na'i  hele  mai  la  oia  mai  Kauai  o  Manokalanipo  mai,  a  hoea  i 
Hawaii  nei.  A  o  kana  maka-ia-i  hana  aku  ai  iloko  o  keia  a  me 
keia  mokupuni,  oia  no  na  puhi-kai  e  puhi  mai  nei,  a  hiki  mai  i 
keia  wa. 

Hiki  mai  la  oia  ma  Kapoho  nei,  ka  aina  i  noho  ona  ia  e  R.  A. 
Lyman  a  me  kona  mau  hooilina,  a  oiai  hoi,  o  Henry  J.  Lyman, 
kekahi  o  kana  mau  keiki,  oia  no  ka  mea  e  noho  paa  nei  i  ka  aina 
a  hiki  mai  no  i  keia  manawa. 

Ku  iho  la  oia,  a  hoolele  ae  la  i  ka  lena  ike  o  kona  mau  maka 
ma  o,  a  ma  o,  aia  hoi,  ike  aku  la  oia  i  ke  kiei  mai  o  kona  hoapaio 
iluna  o  ka  welau  pali,  a  maopopo  iho  la  ia  ia,  ''Eia  no  ka,  he 
kupua  iloku  o  ka  aina,  a  he  enemi  hoi  no  Kalaikini,  e  pa-pa-lealea 
ai  laua  no  kekahi  la  ae/' 

Hoi  aku  la  ua  Kalaikini  nei  no  kauhale  kamaaina  me  ka 
hauoli  nui.  Moe  ka  po  a  ao  ae  la  i  kakahiaka,  hookomo  ko  waho 
ia  loko  (paina  ai)  a  maona.  Liuliu  a  makaukau,  o  ko  ia  nei  pii 
aku  la  no  ia  no  kahi  a  kona  enemi  e  ku  mai  la  me  ko  kilakila  nui. 

He  elua  keia  mau  pohaku  ano  kupua,  e  ku  ana  maluna  o  ka 
welau  pali  o  na  lalani  puu  e  hoopuni  ala  ia  Kapoho.  Hookahi 
ma  ka  aoao  hema.  Oia  no  o  "Pohakuolekia."  He  kane  oia,  a 
oia  no  ko  Kalaikini  hoa  e  paio  aku  ai.  A  hookahi  hoi  ma  ka 
aoao  akau.    Oia  no  o  Pohaku-o-Hanalei.    He  wahina  oia. 

1  It  is  through  the  tricks  of  the  sorcerer  Kalaikini  that  many  natural  features  of 
Puna  are  explained  all  over  the  district  to-day.  See  "Legend  of  "ICalaepuni  and 
Kalaehina,"  Fornander  Collection,  \,  198-206.— £  J. 

2  Kupua,  sorcerer*  himself  a  demi-god,  not  merely  one  who  derives  power  from  a 
god  like  the  kahuna,  or  sorcerer  who  practises  witchcraft.  Hawaiian  Jegrend  is  largely 
composed  of  accounts  of  contests  between  rival  kupua. 


THE  STORY  OF  KALAIKINI ' 

This  is  a  short  story  about  the  doings  of  Kalaikini  on  this 
east  side  of  the  district  of  Puna  called  The-Wall-of-Scented- 
Pandanus. 

Kalaikini  was  a  sorcerer^  who  came  in  the  guise  of  a  man 
from  the  land  of  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  *  to  contend  with  all 
the  sorcerers  of  all  kinds  to  be  found  in  Hawaii  in  ancient  times. 

He  came  from  Ma-no-ka-lani-po,  Kauai/  to  the  sea-coasts 
of  green-ridged  Hawaii.  On  his  travels  through  the  different 
islands  he  formed  the  blow-holes  which  still  exist. 

On  his  journey,  he  came  to  Kapoho,  Puna,  to  the  spot  later 
owned  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Lyman  and  family,  where  the  son,  Henry 
J.  Lyman,  now  lives. 

Here  he  stood  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  landscape  and  dis- 
covered an  opponent  standing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  precipice. 
"A-ha!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  indeed  a  sorcerer  in  this  land 
who  is  Kalaikini's  enemy ;  another  day  we  will  have  a  wrestling- 
match." 

Kalaikini  returned  to  a  friend's  house  with  great  joy.  That 
night  he  slept  and  in  the  coming  ate "  until  his  appetite  *  was 
appeased.  Shortly  after,  he  approached  the  spot  where  his 
enemy  had  firmly  planted  himself. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  surrounding  Kapoho  there  are  two 
magic  rocks  perched  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The  one  on 
the  left  hand  is  called  Pohaku-o-lekia,  and  it  was  this  sorcerer 
whom  Kalaikini  intended  to  overcome.  On  the  right  stands  the 
sorceress  Pohaku-o-Hanalei.    This  was  his  wife. 

S  Tahiii-ku-Tahiii-mo4,  literallj,  Tahiti-erect-Tahiti-recumbent.  See  Fomandgr 
Cottection,  IV.  12  (note  2);    40  (note  2),— Ed. 

4  There  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  interchange  of  travel  between  the  island 
of  Kauai  and  the  district  pi  Puna  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  during  the  heroic  period. 
Thio  may  have  been  because  these  two  places  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  group, 
Kauai  being  the  most  weetem  island  and  Puna  the  easternmost  point  of  the  group. 
—Ed. 

9  Ltterally,  "put  what  was  outside  inside." 

•  //ofial#,  an  attempt  to  say  the  English  word  "htmger.**  The  Hawaiian  word 
is  pdoU.  Compare  #n#mi  earlier  in  the  story  and  Kfoni  Pnlu,  or  "John  Bull,"  a  mod- 
em name  for  an  antagonist. 
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I  ka  makaukau  ana  o  Kalaikini  e  paio  aku  me  kona  enemi,  ua 
unu-unu-oia  hoi  (poipoi  mai)  mai  la  oia  i  ka  pulima  o  kona  lole 
iluna,  a  hoomaka  aku  la  oia  e  paeli  iloko  o  ka  lepo»  kahi  hoi  a 
kona  hoa  e  ku  ala. 

Ma  ka  nana  aku  i  kela  manawa,  e  like  me  ka  wili  ana  a  ka 
makani  puahiohio  iluna  o  ka  lepo,  pela  okoa  iho  la  no  ke  ku  o 
ka  e-ao  ka  lepo  iluna»  e  lele  ana  i  ka  lewa,  i  ka  ua  mea  he  ikaika 
a  ka  launa  ole. 

la  ia  e  hoopapau  ana  i  ka  noke  i  ka  eli,  O  i  eli !  O  i  eli ! !  a 
hiki  no  hoi  ka  la  i  ka  lolo»  oia  hoi  ka  hora  12  KX)  M.  awakea. 
Ua  kokoke  loa  no  kona  hoa  paio  e  palahuli  ilalo,  oia  hoi  (hemo). 
Hiki-mai  la  ia  hoa'loha  ona,  oia  hoi  o  hanale  (pololi),  a  hoi  aku 
la  i  kauhale.  I  kona  hiki  ana  aku  hoi  i  kauhale,  e  noho  makau- 
kau mai  ana  no  hoi  ia  hoa'loha  hou  ona,  oia  no  o  (Keoni  Pulu). 
Hakaka  hou  no  laua,  a  eha  iho  la  oia  ia  Keoni  Pulu»  oia  hoi 
(maona  piha  ka  opu)  e  ua  kanaka  la. 

I  kela  manawa  nae  ana  i  hoi  ai  i  kauhale  e  hakaka  ai  me 
Keoni  Pulu,  oia  iho  la  ka  manawa  a  Pohaku-o-Hanalei,  ka 
wahine,  i  huli  aku  ai  a  nana  aku  la  i  kona  kokoolua,  ke  kane  hoi 
i  hoikeia  ae  nei  mamua,  oia  no  o  Pohakuolekia ;  aia  ia  iloko  o 
ke  kulana  kunewanewa  o  ka  popilikia  i  kona  hoa  paio,  ke  kupua 
Kalaikini.  Hu  mai  la  kona  aloha  nui  i  ke  kokoolua  o  ka  noho 
ana  o  na  welau  pali  iuiu,  anoano,  eehia  no  hoi  oia  mau  la  i  au 
wale  aku  la,  a  na  ka  waimaka  no  e  hiolo.  £  hoonalonalo  iho  ana 
e  huna  pee  maloko.  Hai  no  nae  ka  waimaka  e  hanini  mawaho. 
I  ike  aku  no  i  ka  uwe  ana  iho.  Pela  wale  iho  la  no  ke  hoa 
kamalii-a.  A  no  ka  hiki  ole  ia  ia  ke  kaomi  iho  i  kona  aloha, 
ua  hoike  ae  la  oia  me  kona  leo  kahea  moakaka  loa,  penei — "£ 
Pohakuolekia  e !  Oni  ia !  Oni  ia  1 1  Oni  ia  a  paa  loa  I" 

I  ka  lohe  ana  mai  o  ke  kane  i  keia  leo  kahea  aloha  o  kana 
wahine,  ua  hoomaka  iho  la  oia  e  haawi  pau  i  kona  ikaika  kupua 
hope  loa.  £  oni  ana,  e  oi  ana,  e  wili  ana,  e  iho  ana  hoi  ilalo, 
ilalo  paa,  ilalo  hemo  ole,  a  keekeehi  iho  la  kulana  o  Ainaike,  e 
like  me  ka  leo  kahea  o  ka  wahine,  Oni  ia  i  paa !  He  mea  oiaio, 
ua  kakia  iho  la  ia  kui  hao  a  ke  akamai,  ua  paa,  paa  loa,  paa  naue 
ole.  O  ia  paa,  mai  ia  manawa  mai  no  a  hiki  mai  i  keia  manawa, 
a  hiki  aku  no  i  ka  hopena  o  ko  ka  honua  nei. 
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When  Kalaikini  was  ready  to  fight  with  his  adversary,  he 
pulled  up  the  wrist-band  of  his  garment  and  began  to  wallow  in 
the  dust  around  the  place  where  his  rival  was  standing. 

A  beholder  at  that  time  would  have  seen  an  exceedingly 
mighty  whirlwind  which  blew  the  dust  high  in  the  air  so  that  it 
stood  in  the  form  of  a  column. 

Thus  he  persevered  in  energetic  digging.  Oh,  how  he  dug ! 
oh,  how  he  dug !  until  the  sun  reached  the  hour  of  its  triumph  at 
midday,'  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  his  enemy  was  nearly  under- 
mined and  thrown  down.  •  By  this  time,  Kalaikini  was  consumed 
with  hunger,  and  he  returned  to  the  house  and  wrestled  with  his 
appetite  until  he  had  conquered  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  woman,  Pohaku-o-Hanalei,  turned  and 
looked  at  her  companion,  her  husband,  even  Pohaku-o-lekia,  who 
was  in  wretched  shape,  staggering  with  weakness  from  the 
contest  with  the  sorcerer,  Kalaikini.  Love  overflowed  her 
heart  for  her  husband  planted  there  on  the  edge  of  the  quiet 
peaceful  height.  She  was  filled  with  sorrow  and,  strive  as  she 
would  to  hide  her  emotion,  still  the  tears  fell  for  her  beloved. 
No  longer  able  to  restrain  her  grief,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  coun- 
cil,— ^"O  Pohaku-o-lekia  1  bestir  yourself!  twist  about!!  twist 
till  you  hold  fast!" 

When  the  man  heard  his  wife's  love-cry,  he  made  one  more 
effort  to  exert  his  magical  powers.  He  moved,  he  squirmed,  he 
twisted !  he  went  deep  down  into  the  depths !  down  fast !  down 
to  the  unshakable — stamped  down  into  the  earth's  foundations ! 
Just  as  his  wife  told  him  to  move,  to  make  himself  fast,  so  truly 
the  nail  was  driven  home,  to  be  forever  unchanged  from  that 
time  to  this  and  until  the  .^nd  of  the  world. 


1  Ka  la  %  ka  Mo,  "hour  of  triumph/'  means  the  time  when  the  sun  touches  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  "brain"  ilolo)  of  a  man  so  that  he  casts  no  shadow.  The 
most  auspicious  time  for  kahunas  (sorcerers)  to  transact  their  nefarious  business  is 
considered  to  be  either  at  noon  or  at  midnight. 
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I  ka  pau  ana  o  ka  aina  awakea  o  Kalaikini,  ua  hoi  hou  aku 
la  oia  no  kahi  o  kona  hoa  paio  e  ku  mai  la»  me  kona  manao 
hauoli  nui.  A  ia  ia  i  hiki  aku  ai,  tia  hoohana  hou  aku  la  oia  me 
kona  ikaika  nui,  ma  ka  eli  ana,  a  kiola  ana  i  ka  lepo  ma  o,  a  ma  o. 

E  like  me  ka  nui  o  kona  ikaika  e  hana  la»  pela  no  ka  nui  o  ka 
ikaika  o  ka  pohaku  e  hoonee  mau  la  ia  ia  iho  ilalo,  a  hiki  i  ka 
pau  ana  o  ke  aho  o  Kalaikini,  a  haalele  iho  la;  a  eia  no  kela 
pohaku  ke  ku  haaheo  mau  nei  a  hiki  mai^i  keia  wa. 

I  ka  hoka  ana  o  ua  kupua  eueu  nui  nei  a  keia  kupua  o  laua, 
ua  hele  aku  la  oia  a  hiki  ilalo  o  Kupahua ;  ua  alawa  ae  la  oia  ma 
o,  a  mao  o  ka  aina^  aohe  ona  ike  kupua  hou,  nolaila,  kukulu  iho 
la  oia  i  kiahoomanao  poina  ole  nona,  oia  no  kela  puhikai  e  waiho 
la  ma  Kupahua,  Pima,  e-o-mau  ia  nei  ka  inoa  a  hiki  mai  i  keia 
manawa,  "Ke  Puhi  a  Kalaikini." 
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After  Kalaikini  had  finished  his  noon  meal,  he  returned  with 
exultation  to  the  spot  where  his  enemy  stood  and  began  again  to 
dig  with  all  his  might  and  to  throw  the  dust  in  every  direction. 

The  more  Kalaikini  exerted  his  strength,  so  much  the  more 
firmly  did  the  Rock  work  itself  down  into  the  crevices  of  the 
earth,  until  Kalaikini's  breath  was  quite  exhausted  and  he  gave 
up  the  battle,  leaving  the  Rock  *  in  proud  possession. 

After  this  energetic  sorcerer  had  been  balked  in  the  conflict 
with  Pohaku-o-lekia,  he  left  that  place  and  went  to  Kupahua. 
.There  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  all  about  the  land  but 
saw  no  other  sorcerer,  therefore  he  erected  a  monument  of  re- 
membrance that  should  never  be  forgotten,  namely,  the  blow- 
hole which  is  to  be  fotmd  at  Kupahua,  Puna,®  and  which  still 
proclaims  his  name — ^"The  blow-hole  of  Kalaikini." 

8  A  slab-like  rock  on  the  brow  of  the  horse-shoe  shaped  crater  is  still  pointed  out 
as  the  transformed  Pohaku  who  overcame  Kalaikini. — Ed, 

9  This  blow-hole  is  situated  inland  a  little  way  from  the  ocean.  Hawatians  to 
this  day  throw  into  it  large  bundles  of  rubbish  which,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  is 
blown  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  air  and  scattered  to  great  distances  over  the  land. 
— L.  G. 

When  I  visited  it  on  May  16,  1914,  there  was  little  spray,  but  the  waves  sucked 
in  with  a  cracking  sound.  The  natives  say  that  formerly  the  salt  spray  used  to  ruin 
the  vegetable  patches  along  the  cliff  until  Kalaikini  checked  it  with  logs  of  Kauila 
wood,  which  they  assert  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hole.  Others  say  that  this  was  a 
mischievous  act  done  for  no  good. — Ed. 


KA  MOOLELO  NO  KOAE  A  ME  KANEKIKI 

He  wahi  moolelo  pokole  no  keia  i  ike  ia,  a  i  hoomaopopoia 
hoi  i  ka  wa  kahiko. 

He  elua  keia  mau  wahi  manu.  He  Koae  kekahi,  a  he  Kiki 
no  hoi  kakahi.  Ua  noho  pili  aloha  maoli  keia  mau  wahi  manu, 
kekahi  i  kekahi,  me  ka  lokahi  o  ko  laua  mauano  maikai  a  pau. 

I  kekahi  manawa,  kokoke  mai  la  i  ko  laua  wa  e  hanau  hua  ai, 
aiahoi,  hana  iho  la  ka  manu  Koae  i  punanana,  a  pela  no  hoi  ka 
manu  Kiki. 

I  ka  hanau  ana  o  ka  manu  Koae  i  kanahua,  a  lele  aku  la  oia, 
alaila,  komo  mai  la  ka  manu  kiki  iloko  o  ka  punana  a  ke  Koae  a 
hanau  iho  la  ,i  kana  hua,  a  pela  no  laua  i  hana  ai  iloko  o  na 
punana  pakahi  a  laua,  a  ku  ka.paila,  hana  ka  haawe,  i  ka  ua  mea 
o  ka  nui  o  ka  laua  mau  hua,  a  kapaia  ka  inoa  o  ia  wahi  a  hiki 
mai  i  keia  wa,  O  Kaulttahua.  Aia  keia  wahi  maluna  o  ka  aina  i 
ona  ia  e  ka  Rev.  J.  N.  Kamoku,  ke  kahunapule  e  noho  kahu  nei 
no  ka  ekalisia  o  Waiohinu,  Kau,  kalana  a  Teritora  o  Hawaii. 

Ua  pili  kokoke  loa  keia  wahi  i  hoikeia  e  la  maluna,  ma  ka 
aoao  mauka  o  ka  alanui  aupuni  kahiko  e  hele  ai  no  Hilo. 

Nolaila,  mamuli  o  ka  inoa  o  keia  mau  manu  pakahi,  i  kahea 
ia  ai  ka  inoa  o  keia  mau  aina,  e  waiho  la  i  kahi  hookahi,  O  Koae, 
ma  ka  aoao  hema,  kahi  e  ku  la  ka  hale  o  ka  mea  nana  e  kakau 
nei  keia  wahi  moolelo  pokole  (L.  K.  Kalawe),  a  o  Kanekiki  no 
hoi  ma  ka  akau. 

A  penei  na  olelo  hoohene  (a  ko  laila  mau  keiki  i  ke  au  i  o 
kikilo,  ''£  hoi  ana  ke  keiki  o  na  manu,  ua  ahiahi,"  Kaulana  ia 
inoa  a  hiki  mai  i  keia  manawa. 

O  keia  iho  la  ka  hopena  o  keia  wahi  moolelo. 

Pi-pi,  holo  Ka-a-o. 

1  In  Hawaiian,  Ka-ulua-hua.  A  strip  of  land  beyond  the  village  of  Kapoho,  in- 
cluding the  small  bay  just  below  the  village*  is  called  Koa€.  The  story  is  evidently 
an  apologue  representing  the  relations  between  two  families  of  the  district.     The  cus- 


THE  STORY  OF  KOAE  AND  KANEKIKI ' 

This  is  a  short  narrative  concerning  events  seen  and  compre- 
hended in  the  old  days. 

Two  birds,  one  a  Koae,*  the  other  a  Kiki,'  dwelt  together  in 
bonds  of  true  affection,  united  in  thought  of  all  things  good. 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  these  birds  to  lay  their  eggs, 
the  Koae  made  a  nest  for  herself  and  the  Kiki  likewise. 

After  the  Koae  had  laid  her  egg  and  flown  away,  the  Kiki 
got  into  the  same  nest  and  laid  an  egg.  Thus  the  two  birds  used 
each  others'  nests  interchangeably  until  the  pile  of  eggs  became 
a  burden. 

Ever  since,  the  locality  has  been  known  as  the  "Place  of  two 
eggs."  The  spot  is  to  be  found  on  the  land  owned  by  the  Rev. 
N.  Kamoku,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Waiohinu,  Kau.  It  is  on 
the  mountain  side  of  the  old  Government  road  going  to  Hilo. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  land  was  named  from  the  two  birds  who 
took  turns,  but  it  was  also  divided,  Koae's  place  was  on  the  left 
(where  stands  the  house  of  the  writer  of  this  short  story,  L.  K. 
Kalawe),  Kanekiki's  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Hence  has  arisen  this  satirical  saying  about  the  youth  of  that 
district  when  they  are  far  away  from  home — "The  children  of 
the  birds  are  returning — it  is  evening!"  which  is  still  a  notable 
saying. 

It  is  sprinkled,  the  tale  has  fled  1^ 

torn  of  having  wives  or  husbands  in  common  was  well  recognized  socially  in  old 
Hawaii  tmder  the  name  of  punaiua.  In  dreams,  says  Mrs.  Pukui,  two  birds  shar- 
ing  one  nest  is  interpreted  to  mean  two  men  sharing  one  woman  or  two  women  one 
man.  An  example  of  such  a  dream  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hawaiian  romance  of  Laiei* 
kawai,  chapter  XXI.— £  J. 

2  The  Frigate  or  Bos'n  bird,  Pluuthon  Uptnrus.  This  species  used  to  be  more 
common  in  Hawaii  than  it  is  today,  and  the  rubricanda  is  also  reported.  See  Hen- 
shaw.  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (Honolulu,  1902),  114.— £  J. 

S  Perhaps  the  little  creeper,  the  Akikiki  iOrgomyga  bairdi),  so  named  from  its  note. 
Henshaw  (page  48)  calls  it  a  native  of  Kauai. — Ed. 

4  Mrs.  Pukui  says  that  this  is  an  old  Hawaiian  expression  used  to  indicate  the 
completion  of  a  story. 


EA  MOOLELO  E  PILIANA  NO  PELE  A  ME  HIIAKA 

Ma  keia  moolelo,  ua  hoikeia  ma  ka  moolelo  kumu  o  Hawaii 
nei.  Ua  hele  mai  oia,  a  me  kona  ohana,  oia  hoi  na  kaikaina,  a 
me  kona  mau  kaikunane  mai  Tahiti  mai,  a  malaila  lakou  a  pau  i 
hele  mai  ai,  a  komo  mai  la  iloko  o  na  pae  moku  o  Hawaii  nei. 

0  ka  manao  nui  no  o  keia  hele  ana  mai  no  Hawaii  nei,  oia  no 
ka  imi,  huli,  makaikali  ana  i  ka  Aina.  E  kilohi  ana  ma  o  a 
maanei,  e  loaa  ona  wahi  kupono  nona,  a  me  ka  ohana,  e  noho  paa 
ai  ma  Hawaii^  nei,  e  like  no  hoi  me  ko  keia  manawa  e  ike  ia  nei. 

Ua  komo  mai  la  oia  iloko  o  na  mokupuni  pakahi,  e  like  me 
Kauai,  Oahu,  Maui,  Molokai,  &c.  Aole  no  i  loaa  he  wahi  kupono 
loa  nona,  a  me  ka  ohana,  e  noho  paa  loa  ai.  E  aho  no  nae  o 
Maui,  ua  noho  iki  iluna  o  ka  piko  o  ka  mauna  o  Haleakala,  a 
no  ke  kulike  ole  me  kona  makemake,  ua  komo  loa  mai  la  oia 
iloko  o  ka  mokupuni  o  Hawaii  Nui  o  Keawe  nei.  Ua  oleloia  ma 
ka  moolelo  o  Hawaii  nei  i  ka  wa  kahiko.  Ua  hiki  mai  o  Pele 
me  ka  ohana  a  pau  ma  Kapoho  nei.  Aole  nae  i  hoikeia  ke  au 
manawa  o  ka  hiki  ana  mai,  ka  la,  ka  malama,  a  me  ka  makahiki, 
a  ia  ia  i  hoea  mai  ai  ma  Kapoho  nei.  Ua  hoomaka  koke  no  oia 
e  hana  i  hale  lua  nona  a  me  ka  ohana  e  noho  paa  iho  ai,  ma  ka 
paeli  ana  i  ka  lua  mua  loa  i  kapaia  kona  inoa  "O  Moiapoko." 

1  ka  eli  ana  a  poopoo  ilalo,  ua  lohe  aku  la  oia  i  ka  leo  o  ke  kai, 
a  haalele  iho  la  oia.  A  eli  hou  i  ka  elua  o  na  lua,  i  pili  pu  no  ma 
ia  wahi  kokoke,  a  lohe  no  oia  i  ka  leo  o  ke  kai,  haalele  hou.  O 
ka  inoa  oia  lua — "O  Kukahekahe." 

A  eli  hou  i  ka  ekolu  o  na  lua,  oia  no  O  Kawaiapele,  a  lohe 
no  i  ka  leo  o  ke  kai,  haalele.  O  keia  ka  lokowai  nui  e  waiho  nei, 
a  hiki  i  keia  manawa,  e  hiki  ai  ke  hoopulu  i  kekahi  mau  haneri 

1  The  story  is  valuable  as  a  folk  version  of  the  famous  leflrend  of  "PiM  and  Hiiaka 
■o  well  rendered  in  N.  B.  Emerson's  PHi  and  Hiiaka,  Honolulu,  1915;  in  Westervelt's 
Legends  of  Volcanos  (1916),  72-86;  104-110;  126-138,  and  in  Rice's  Hawaiian  Legends, 
Honolulu,  1923,  Kalawe*s  version  centers  attention  upon  the  places  of  local  interest 
about  Kapoho. — Ed. 

2  During  the  heroic  period  each  island  had  its  reigning  chief,  and  the  Keawes 
were  the  ruling  family  of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 


THE  STORY  OF  PELe'  AND  HIIAKA' 

This  story  is  r^^rded  as  related  to  those  tales  which  tell  of 
the  founding  of  Hawaii.  Pele  and  her  kindred,  both  brothers 
and  sisters,  came  from  Tahiti  and  arrived  within  the  island 
group  of  our  own  Hawaii.  The  object  of  this  migration  was  to 
search  out  the  country,  to  view  it  here  and  there  and  to  find  a 
fit  dwelling-place  for  herself  and  her  kindred,  as  we  see  to  this 
day  in  these  islands. 

In  the  course  of  this  survey  she  explored  several  islands — 
Kauai,  Oahu,  Maui  and  Molokai — but  she  could  not  find  any 
suitable  spot  for  an  abiding-place;  this  with  the  exception  of 
Maui,  where  she  settled  for  a  short  time  on  top  of  the  mountain 
Hale-a-ka-la,  but  not  liking  the  location,  she  came  on  to  this 
largest  island,  Hawaii  of  Keawe.'  It  is  related  in  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  Pele  and  all  her  kindred  came  first  to  Kapoho,  Puna, 
but  the  date  of  this  arrival  is  not  given — the  day,  the  month 
and  the  year.  Here  she  at  once  began  to  dig  a  cavern  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  herself  and  her  household.'  It  was  named  after 
her  Moi-a-poko.  But  as  she  dug  down  deep  she  heard  the  voice 
of  the  ocean  and  forthwith  ceased  her  labor.  Her  second  ven- 
ture, close  to  the  first,  was  no  less  unsuccessful.  It  was  called 
Kukahe-kahe. 

In  digging  the  third  pit.  The  water  of  Pile,  once  more  she 
was  stopped  by  the  sound  of  the  ocean.  This  pit  is  now  a  pond 
large  enough  to  water  one  hundred  acres  of  desert  land  without 

8  The  pit>digging  of  Pele  is  a  favorite  theme  for  composers  of  Hawaiian  song. 
Compare  Emerson,  Bulletin  38  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnoloffy,  pages  186-201  and  tha 
song  on  page  85  beginning — 

A  pit  in  the  east 
Set  buring  bj  Ti\i, 
The  blaze  trembles. 
Bursts  out  above,  below, 
The  spade  rattles  in  the  cleft  below. 
What  god  is  this  digging? 
It  is  I,  P^l^, 
Digging  a  pit  on  Niihau. — Bd, 
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eka  aina  maloo,  aole  no  a  pau  ka  wai.  He  wai  no  hoi  i  hoohana 
ia  iho  nei  i  na  mikini  hana  pohaku  no  ka  palekai  o  Kuhio  Bay. 
A  eli  hou  no  i  ka  eha  o  na  lua,  a  oia  haawina  hookahi  no.  O  ka 
inoa  hoi  o  keia  lua,  oia  no  "O  Kini." 

A  eli  hou  no  i  ka  elima  o  na  lua,  oia  ano  hookahi  wale  no. 
O  kona  inoa,  oia  no  ''O  Kauapaka."  A  eia  no  ia  mau  lua  a  pau 
ma  kahi  hookahi  e  hamama  nei.  A  haalele  iho  la  ia  Kapoho  ma 
ka  hikina,  a  nee  aku  no  ke  komohana,  a  hiki  aku  ma  Malama- 
uka,  eli  hou  no  i  home  lua,  a  lohe  no  i  ka  leo  o  ke  kai,  haalele 
hou  no.  Eli  hou  no  ma  ia  wahi  pili  pu,  a  oia  haawina  hookahi 
no,  p  ka  lohe  no  i  ka  leo  o  ke  kai,  a  haalele  iho  la  no  oia  ia  mau 
wahi.  O  na  inoa  o  keia  mau  lua  ana  i  paeli  iho  la,  oia  no  "O 
Pohakeheule"  ka  mua,  a  "O  Puulena"  ka  elua.  O  keia  lua  hope, 
oia  no  ka  lua  e  hoolele  Ke-ia  ai  i  ka  wa  kahiko,  oia  no  na  lau-i, 
a  he  ku  i  ka  nani  a  me  ka  maikai  ke  ike  aku. 

A  pau  keia,  alaila,  eli  hou  aku  no  oia  he  lua  hou,  oiai,  he  mau 
kaulahao  eono  a  chiku  wale  no  ke  kaawale  mai  keia  mau  lua 
mua  aku,  a  oia  haawina  like  wale  no,  o  ka  lohe  no  i  ka  leo 
honehone  o  ke  kai,  a  haalele  iho  la  oia.  A  mahope  iho  o  keia, 
ua  lele  loa  aku  la  oia  no  ke  kikowaena  o  ka  aina  mauna,  a  malaila 
oia  i  paeli  hou  ai  i  home  nona.  Aole  nae  oia  i  lohe  hou  i  ka  leo 
o  ke  kai,  a  hookahua  pono  iho  la  oia  i  kona  noho  ana  malaila  me 
kona  ohana.  O  ka  inoa  o  keia  wahi  a  lakou  i  noho  iho  la,  aia  no 
"O  Kilauea-iki."  Ia  lakou  i  noho  ai  malaila,  ike  iho  la  o  Pele  ai 
honua  aole  i  lawa  loa  ia  wahi  no  lakou,  oiai,  ua  nui  ka  ohana,  a 
ua  uuku  kahi  home  lua. 

A  hala  ae  la  he  manawa  mahope  mai,  ua  nee  aku  la  oia  he 
wahi  hou.  Oia  keia  lua  nui  e  ike  ia  nei  i  keia  manawa  ma  kahi 
e  ku  nei  ka  hokele,  a  malaila  oia  i  hookuonoono  paa  loa  ai  i  kona 
noho  ana,  a  hiki  mai  i  keia  manawa.  £ia  nae,  o  kahi  ana  e  ho-a 
mau  nei  i  kona  kino  ahi  i  keia-wa,  aia  no  ia  ma  kahi  i  kapaia  "O 
Puuonioni,"  mamua  pono  aku  o  ke  alo  o  ka  pali  o  "Uwekahuna." 
Ia  ia  e  noho  ana  i  ka  olu  huihui  o  ka  aina  mauna,  alaila,  ulu  hou 
ae  la  keia  manao  iloko  ona.  He  mea  pono  paha  e  loaa  hou  ona 
wahi  hoolu'  a  hoomaha  nona,  no  na  la  ikiikiwela  o  ke  kau. 
Alaila,  pii  aku  la  oia  iluna  o  ka  piko  o  Mauna-loa  a  kukulu  hou 
aku  la  i  kekahi  kakela  nani  loa  malaila,  a  kapa  aku  la  i  kona 
inoa,  "O  Mokuaweoweo,"  a  hiki  i  keia  la. 
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exhausting  the  supply.  Water  from  this  pond  was  used  in  work- 
ing the  stone-crusher  for  building  the  break-water  at  Kuhio  bay 
(Hilo).    The  fourth  pit,  Kini,  she  dug  with  the  same  ill  success. 

The  same  result  followed  her  labors  on  the  fifth,  called  Kau- 
apaka.  All  these  pits  are  near  together  and  may  still  be  seen. 
She  then  left  Kapoho  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  travel- 
ed west  until  she  reached  Malama-uka  where  she  dug  two  pits 
but  desisted  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  These  holes  are  near 
together  and  are  named  Pohaku-a-heule  and  Puu-lena,  The  lat- 
ter place  the  ancient  Hawaiians  used  for  the  sport  of  throwing 
lighted  torches  of  ti  leaves  from  cliflf  to  cliflF,  and  a  very  pretty 
sight  it  was.* 

Afterwards  she  dug  another  pit  six  or  seven  chains  from  the 
other  two,  but  with  the  same  result — she  heard  the  soft  sweet 
voice  of  the  sea.  Then  she  flew  to  the  midst  of  the  mountainous 
land,  delving  for  a  home.  This  time  she  heard  no  sound  of 
water,  so  she  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dwelling-place  for  all  her 
kindred.  This  place  was  called  Little  Kilauea,  After  she  had 
lived  there  a  while,  earth-eating  Pcle  saw  that  it  was  too  small 
for  the  needs  of  her  numerous  relatives. 

She  therefore  decided  to  establish  herself  elsewhere  and  ac- 
cordingly dug  that  great  crater  which  stands  to  this  day  close  to 
the  hotel ;  this  she  prepared  as  a  comfortable  and  enduring  home. 
The  cavern  in  which  burned  her  fire-body  at  this  time  was  at  the 
spot  called  Puu-oni-oni,  right  in  front  of  the  cliff  Uwe-kahuna, 
As  she  dwelt  in  the  pleasant  coolness  of  this  mountainous  retreat, 
the  thought  grew  within  her  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
possess  another  resort  as  a  resting-place  for  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer. So  she  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  and  there 
erected  a  very  beautiful  mansion  which  she  called  Moku-a- 
weo'weo. 


4  Emerson  (pmge  80,  note  b)  intimates  that  the  object  of  the  sport  was  to  catch 
the  burning  brand  before  it  touched  the  earth  or  the  water  and  thus  prove  fidelitj  in 
love.  At  a  spot  called  "Ka-maile"  at  the  cliff  of  Nuololo  on  Kauai  this  pastime  was 
carried  on,  according  to  the  words  of  the  simile  "Like  the  fire  of  Ka-maile/'  A  ptla  kt 
ahi  o  Ka-tnaUt. — Ed. 
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I  kona  nana  ana  ae,  aia  hoi,  tta  lako,  ua  makaukau,  ua  pau  ka 
hana,  ua  kuu  ka  luhi,  a  pela  aku. 

Aia  hoi,  i  kekahi  manawa  ma  ia  hope  mai,  ulu  hou  ae  la  ka 
makemake  iloko  ona,  e  iho  ma  kahakai  o  Puna  e  auau  kai,  a 
koi  aku  la  i  kahi  pokii  aloha  ona,  oia  hoi  o  Hiiaka,  ka  mea  i 
kapaia,  "O  Hiiaka  ikapoli  o  Pele,"  a  ua  ae  aku  la  no  hoi  oia»  a 
ua  iho  mai  la  laua  no  kahakai  nei.  Aia  ko  laua  wahi  i  noho  ai  i 
ka  auau  kai,  ma  ka  aoao  hikina  hema,  mamua  pono  aku  o  ke  alo 
o  ka  puu  o  Kaakepa  e  ku  nei,  kokoke  aku  no  i  Opihikao. 

Ua  moe  no  ka  po  a  ao  ae  i  kakahiaka,  hele  aku  la  no  laua  nei 
e  auau  kai,  a  hoi  mai  la,  ai  ka  ai  a  maona.  Haule  aku  la  no  o 
Pele  a  hiamoa.  Po  ka  la,  aia  no  ke  aia,  a  kii  aku  no  o  Hiiaka  i 
poi  kai,  a  kopipi  aku  la  ma  na  maka  o  kona  hoa  hanau  (Pele) 
alaila,  aia  mai  la  oia.  Pela  aku  ana  he  la,  oia  ano  like  no,  a  i  ke 
kolu  o  ka  la  oiai  o  Pele  e  moe  ana  no  ike  aku  la  keia  (Hiiaka)  i 
ke  kakau  mai  o  ka  maholehole  lima  kanaka  ma  ka  a-i  o  kona 
kaikuana.  Alaila,  maopopo  loa  iho  la  ia  Hiiaka  ka  kumu  o  ko 
Pele  moe  loa  ana,  oiai,  he  wahi  mana  ike,  ano  Kupua  no  ko  ia 
nei.  Kii  hou  aku  la  oia  i  ke  poi-kai,  a  kopi-pi  aku  la  ma  na  maka 
o  kona  haku  kaikuaana,  a  aia  mai  la  oia  mai  kona  hiamoe  ana, 
a  puana  ae  la  oia  penei,  ''Ka!  lea  ka  hoi  ko'u  hiamoe  ana." 
Alaila,  pane  aku  la  kona  pokii  aloha,  "Ka;  ole  paha  kou  he 
hiamoe  io.  £ia  la,  ke  ike  nei  au  he  hiamoe  hooipo  aloha  kane 
kou.  O  ko  kino  kai  anei,  o  ko  uhane,  aia  la  i  Kauai,  kahi  i 
hooipo  ai  me  Lohiau  ko  kane." 

I  ka  ike  ana  o  Pele,  ua  ahuwale  oia  i  kona  kaikaina,  pane  aku 
la  oia,  e  u  hoi  laua  iuka  o  ka  luaopele,  a  hoi  aku  la  laua  nei  a 
hiki  no  hoi  iuka.  Nolaila,  kapaia  ka  inoa  o  kela  wahi  a  hiki  i 
keia  wa,  "O  Kaipi-pi,"  no  ke  kapi-pi  ia  ana  o  na  maka  o  Pele  me 
ke  poi  kai,  e  kona  kaikaina,  e  Hiiakaikapoliopele." 

I  ko  laua  hiki  ana  i  ka  home,  ua  kahea  aku  la  o  Pele  i  ka 
ohana  a  pau,  na  kaikaina,  a  me  na  kaikunane  a  ua  akoakoa  mai 
la  lakou  a  pau  loa.  Ua  hoike  aku  la  no  hoi  o  Pele  i  kona  manao 
ia  lakou,  a  oia  iho  keia  malalo  nei  penei,  "£a ;  ua  makemake  nui 
au  ia  oukou  a  pau  ma  keia  akoakoa  ana.  Owai  la  o  oukou  e  ae 
mai  ana,  e  kii  i  ka  kana  a  kakou  i  Kauai,  oia  hoi  o  Lohiauipo  ? 
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Surveying  all  these  things,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  comfort 
and  abundance  of  her  possessions ;  her  work  was  over,  her  weary 
toil  was  ended !  • 

Now  she  longed  to  go  down  to  the  coast  of  Puna  for  sea- 
bathing and  she  invited  her  favorite  sister,  Hiiaka,  the  youngest, 
who  was  also  called,  In  the  bosom  of  Pile — to  accompany  her. 
The  sister  consented,  and  they  both  descended  to  the  beach.  The 
place  where  they  stayed  is  at  the  left  hand  side  east  of  the  base  of 
the  hill  Kaapeka,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Opihi-kau. 

There  they  slept  that  night  and  in  the  morning  went  for  a 
sea-bath;  returning,  they  broke  their  fast  and  then  Pele  fell  at 
once  asleep.  Night  fell  and  the  road  was  before  them,  as  the 
saying  is.  Hiiaka  filled  the  cover  of  a  calabash  with  water  and 
sprinkled  it  over  the  face  of  her  blood-kin,  who  then  awoke.  The 
following  day  the  same  thing  happened,  but  on  the  third  day, 
while  Pele  slept,  Hiiaka  saw  the  print  of  a  man's  fingers  on  her 
sister's  neck.  Then  Hiiaka  clearly  understood  why  Pele  slept  so 
long ;  it  was  because  she  was  exercising  her  powers  as  a  sorcer- 
ess. Again  she  took  the  calabash  cover  and  sprinkled  the  face  of 
her  sovereign  sister,  who  arose  from  her  slumber  and  chanted. 

Ah  I  happy  indeed  was  my  sleep! 

The  younger  sister  replied,  "Ah!  it  seems  you  are  not  really 
asleep.  This  means  an  amorous  meeting;  your  body  is  at  the 
sea-shore,  your  spirit  is  on  Kauai  with  your  lover,  Lohiau. 

When  Pele  saw  that  her  sister  knew  her  secret,  she  proposed 
that  they  return  home,  and  this  they  accordingly  did.  The  part 
of  the  sea-beach  where  they  stayed  is  called  Sprinkling  of  sea^ 
water  because  here  Hiiaka-in-the-bosom-of-Pele  sprinkled  the 
face  of  her  sister  Pele. 

After  they  reached  home,  Pele  called  together  her  kindred 
and  gave  voice  to  her  desire.  "Attend !  I  want  you  all  to  be  here 
in  this  assembly.  Who  among  you  is  willing  to  fetch  from  Kauai 
the  man  whom  we  love?" 

6  Each  place-name  has  some  meaning :  Moku-o-tMOweo,  Isle  of  red ;  MtmnM-loa, 
Long  mountain;  Uwe-kahuna,  Weeping  priest;  Puu-onionit  Floating  hill;  Kau-apaka^ 
Light  shower;  Kini,  Numerous;  Ku-kahekahe,  Standing  idle;  Moi-a-pokOt  Queen  of 
insufficiency. 
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Ma  keia  ninau,  aohe  leo  pane  i  loheia,  a  no  ka  nele  o  ka  leo 
pane,  oia  ka  wa  a  Hiiaka  i  pane  aku  ai,  "Owau  ka  mea  e  ae  aku, 
na'u  ponoi  nei,  e  kii  ae  i  ke  kane  a  kakou  i  Elauai,  a  lawe  mai  ia 
ia  a  hiki  i  ko  kakou  wahi  nei." 

Ua  hooholoia  ae  la  pela»  a  haawi  ia  na  olelo  ia  Hiiaka.  Ua 
moe  iho  la  oia  ia  po,  a  ao  ae  la  i  kakahiaka,  ua  ala  ae  la  oia,  a 
liuliu  makaukau,  pau  ka  paina  ana.  O  ko  ia  nei  oili  aku  la  no 
ia  hele.  Hele  aku  nei  keia  a  hemo  mawaho  o  ka  pa  hale,  huli 
mai  la  oia  nana  aku  i  ka  home,  a  me  ka  ohana  a  pau,  a  puana  ae 
la  oia  i  keia  himeni  Hawaii  penei — 

Kc  ku  nei  au  c  hele  e — 
Alau  ka  maka  la  he  ino 
O  ka  poe  ino  o  lakou  nei 
£  mana  ka  ia'u  e  hele  e — 
A  hele  no— a — 

O  ko  ia  nei  lilo  aku  la  no  ia  a  moe  aku  i  Waiakea,  Hilo ;  moe  no 
a  ala  ae  i  kakahiaka,  hele  no,  a  hiki  aku  keia  i  Kukui-laumania, 
huli  mai  la  nana  i  ka  aina,  a  huli  aku  la  ma  keia  aoao  o  na  Hilo 
paliku.  Hele  no,  a  hiki  keia  i  ^ka  nahele  o  Mahiki,  huipu  me 
Wahine-omao,  e  hele  ana  oia  e  ike  ia  Pele,  e  alakai  ana  no  he 
puaa  na  Pele.  Pau  ka  laua  mau  kuka  kamailio  ana,  hoeu  no  ka 
hele.  Ia  Wahine-omao  i  nee  mai  ai  ma  kona  alahele,  na  ka  mana 
o  Hiiaka  i  kokua  nui  mai  ia  ia,  pupuu  a  hoolei  loa.  Noho  ana 
keia  i  ka  lua,  a  iho  no  a  hiki  ilalo,  e  nonoho  mai  ana  no  ka  poe. 
Nana  aku  nei  keia  ia  Pele,  a  ike  aku  nei,  he  wahi  wahine  alauka, 
pupuka  ino,  maka  kelei  ukolekole;  pihekaheka.  Aike  keia  a 
pau,  o  ko  ia  nei  huli  hoi  iho  la  no  ia.  O  keia  mana  no  o  Hiiaka, 
"Pokole  Lahaina,"  hiki  hou  ana  no  keia  iloko  o  ka  nahele  o 
Mahiki.  Ia  hoea  ana  aku,  e  ku  o-e  ana  no  o  Hiiaka  ilaila,  a  ua 
hele  pu  aku  la  no  laua,  a  hiki  i  Kohala.  Kau  ma  ka  waa,  a  pae  i 
Molokai,  mailaila  aku  no  Oahu,  a  pae  aku  ma  kahi  pili  kokoke  i 
Waialua.  Mailaila  aku  no  Kauai,  a  huipu  me  Lohiau.  Hoike 
ka  manao  o  ka  huakai  i  au  aku  ai  i  ke  kai  loa.  A  pau  ae  la,  moe 
ka  po  a  ao  ae,  makau  kau  no  ka  hoi.  Ua  hoi  pu  mai  la  lakou  a 
hiki  i  ka  lua. 

Ua  loaa  mua  mai  la  o  Wahineomao  i  na  lima  ahi  o  Pele.  Ka 
ike  ana  aku  o  Hiiaka  i  ka  lele  ana  o  ka  uhane  o  kana  aikane, 
Wahineomao  ilalo,  maopopo  iho  la  no  ia  ia,  ua  make  ke  aikane  i 
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Not  a  voice  answered,  and  in  the  silence  Hiiaka  spoke — ^"I  am 
the  one  to  go  to  Kauai  and  bring  the  man  to  this  place." 

All  agreed  to  this  plan  and  a  message  was  delivered  to  Hiiaka. 
In  the  morning  she  prepared  for  her  journey.  As  she  stepped 
outside  the  wall  to  depart,  she  turned  and  looked  at  her  home,  at 
all  her  kindred,  and  uttered  this  song — 

''As  I  stand  here  to  depart,  alas  1 
I  lift  my  eyes  upon  evil, 
Evil  ones  are  these  before  me, 
Ahead  of  me  is  the  power  of  evil,  alas ! 
And  I  go  I" 

Thus  she  disappeared.  She  slept  at  Waiakea,  Hilo,  and  in  the 
morning  kept  on  as  far  as  Kukui-lau-mania,  where  she  turned  to 
gaze  back  over  the  country,  then  continued  her  journey  toward 
the  cliffs  of  Hilo.  On  the  way,  as  she  arrived  at  the  thicket  of 
Mahiki,  she  met  a  young  girl  named  Wahine-omau  leading  a  pig 
as  a  gift  to  Pele.  They  talked  together,  and  when  the  girl  set 
out  on  the  road  again,  Hiiaka  used  her  magic  power  to  send  her 
flying  on  her  way  to  the  crater  as  if  she  were  flung  by  human 
hands.  The  girl  descended  to  where  Pele  and  her  family  were 
dwelling.  When  she  looked  at  Pele  she  beheld  a  woman  of  vile 
and  mean  appearance  with  red  watery  eyes  and  drawn  lids.  She 
was  very  soon  ready  to  leave  her.  Then,  presto!  she  was 
again  at  the  same  spot  in  the  woods  of  Mahiki  with  Hiiaka 
standing  erect  before  her.  The  two  went  on  together  until 
they  reached  Kohala,  where  they  boarded  a  canoe  and  landed  on 
Molokai.  From  there  they  journeyed  to  Oahu,  disembarking  at 
a  place  near  Waialua,  then  on  to  Kauai  where  they  met  Lohiau. 
To  him  Hiiaka  explained  why  she  had  crossed  the  great  deep. 
Soon  they  made  preparations  for  returning,  and  in  time  they  all 
arrived  at  the  crater. 

Now  first  Wahine-omau  felt  the  fiery  hand  of  Pele.*  When 
Hiiaka  saw  the  spirit  of  her  friend  leaping  down,  she  knew  at 

9  The  itorj  is  here  cut  somewhat  short.  P^l^,  jemlous  of  Hiiaka's  long  absence, 
vents  her  anger  on  the  first  person  of  the  partj  who  appears,  Hiiaka's  favorite, 
Oman.  Hiiaka,  who  up  to  this  time  has  refused  Lohiau's  advances,  now  avenges 
herself  by  enjojing  her  lover  in  full  view  of  the  jealous  sister  for  whose  sake  she  has 
made  the  long  joumej  and  to  whom  she  has  been  faithful  up  to  the  time  when 
P6I6  injured  her  friend.  Lohiau  was  a  chief  of  Kauai  and  hence,  like  Omau,  was 
mortal. — Ed. 
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kona  kaikuaana.  Kahea  aku  la  oia  i  ke  kane  ia  Lohiau  e  nee  mai 
a  pili  pono.  Alaila,  kukulu  iho  la  laua  nei  ina  ohe  Id  wai  a  ka 
ua  i  ka  lani,  aia  wa  no  i  hoouna  koke  ia  mai  ai  ka  make  mai  ke 
alo  mai  o  ka  luahine  hookala  kupua  (Pele)  a  malaila  no  i  make 
ai  o  Lohiau,  a  lilo  kona  kino  i  pohaku  pahoehoe,  me  ka  hui  kino 
ole  hoi  me  ke  aloha  hooipoipo  o  na  la  i  au  wale  aku,  ka  mea  hoi 
i  au  mai  ai  i  ke  kai  loa. 
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once  that  her  friend  had  been  put  to  death  by  her  elder  sister. 
She  called  Lohiau  to  her;  there  they  made  love  to  each  other. 
Instantly  death,  issuing  from  the  body  of  the  old  woman,  the 
jealous  sorceress  Pele,  fell  upon  Lohaiu  and  transformed  his 
body  into  a  rock  of  smooth  shining  lava.  So  it  came  about  that 
Lohiau  traveled  over  the  expanse  of  waters  without  being  united 
to  Pele  in  bonds  of  love  as  of  yore. 


Contributions  of 

MRS.  MARY  PUiOJI 

of  HONOLULU 


KEKAHI  MOOLELO  E  PILI  ANA  NO  KE  ALII 

KAMEHAMEHA  L 

Mahope  iho  ke  kaua  ana  o  Kamehameha  a  me  Kalanikupule, 
i  ka  lele  a  Kaanai,  ua  hele  aku  la  kekahi  ona  koa  o  Kamehameha 
imua  o  na  aialo,  a  kaena  ihola  iaia  iho  me  ka  i  ana,  oia  no  ko 
Kamehameha  kaikaina  ponoi. 

I  ka  lohe  ana  o  ka  pu-kaua,  ukiuki  kona  naau,  a  i  mai  la  oia, 
"Kahdha  I  nawai  olelo  mai  ia  oe,  e  ke  kanaha  piikoi,  he  pili  oe  ai 
Kalani?  He  keu  no,  a  he  hookano!" — "Ae,  he  oiaio  no,"  wahi 
au'a  kanaka  nei,  "ouau  kona  pokii,  a  oia  kuu  hanau  mua." 

I  ka  lohe  ana  o  ka  pu-kaua  i  keia  mau  olelo,  piha  loa  oia  i  ka 
inaina.  "Hookahi  no  pokii  o  Kalani — oia  o  Kelii-maikai ;  aole 
paha  o  oe,  e  ka  mahaoi !" 

A  ma  keia  wahi,  pau  ko  laua  olelo  ana.  Hele  aku'la  ka  pu- 
kaua  imua  o  ke  alii,  a  kamailio  aku  i  na  mea  a  pau  ana  ilohe  mai 
ai,  mai  ua  kanaka  mai. 

Alaila  kauoha  mai  la  ke  alii,  "£  kii  oe  i  ke  kupu-ino  a  la  we 


mai  imua  o'u." 


I  ka  hoea  ana  mai  o  ua  kanaka  nei,  kolo  mai  oia  imua  o  ke 
aHi. 

Ku  mai  la  ke  alii,  a  olelo  mai  la  me  ka  leo  nui,  "E !  oiaio  no 
anei  keia  a'u  i  lohe  iho  nei,  ua  olelo  oe,  e  ke  kanaka  piikoi,  owau 
o  ke  aHi,  kou  hanau  mua?" 

"Ae,  e  Kalani,  he  oiaio  no !" 

"A  na  wai  i  olelo  ia  oe  he  kaikaina  oe  no'u?"  wahi  a  ke  alii. 


1  In  April,  1795,  Kam^ham6ha  fought  a  decisive  battle  against  the  reigning  chief 
of  Oahu,  Kalanikupule,  and  drove  the  men  of  Oahu  over  the  great  Nuuanu  precipice 
north  of  the  road.  This  is  the  place  called  "the  leaping-place  of  the  mullet,"  a  meta- 
phor drawn  from  fishing  practises.     See  Alexander's  history  (first  edition,  page  145). 

2  Ai-alo,  literally,  "to  eat  before,"  hence  those  followers  of  the  king  who  are  pro* 
vided  for  in  his  own  household.  The  group  is  composed  of  his  relatives  and  intimate 
friends,  who  also  wait  upon,  serve  and  entertain  him.     See  Alexander,  27 ;  Male,  85 

8  Pu-kaua,  councilor  in  peace  and  companion  or  leader  in  war. 


A  STORY  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  I. 

After  the  battle  of  Kamehameha  against  Elalanikupule,  at 
the  time  of  the  leaping  of  Kaanai,^  there  came  a  certain  soldier 
before  the  attendants  of  the  king  ^  and  boasted,  saying  that  he 
was  the  king's  own  brother.  When  the  councilor  •  heard  this, 
he  was  very  angry  and  said,  "Insolence!*  who  told  you,  you 
braggart,*  that  you  were  related  to  the  divine  one?*  This  is  over- 
stepping ^  and  pride." 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  answered  the  man,  I  am  his  youngest 
brother  *  and  he  is  the  first-born." 

When  the  councilor  heard  these  words  he  was  filled  with 
wrath.  "Only  one  youngest  brother  has  the  divine  one,  namely 
Keliimaikai  • — not  you,  impertinent  one  I" 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  The  councilor  went  before  the 
king  and  told  him  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  man.  Then  the 
king  commanded,  "Go  and  fetch  this  mischievous  person  "  and 
bring  him  before  me."  When  the  man  came,  he  crawled  on  his 
hands  and  knees  before  the  king.  The  king  arose  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Listen !  is  it  true,  this  thing  that  I  have  heard,  that 
you,  boaster,  have  called  me,  the  king,  your  elder  brother?" 

"Yes,  O  divine  one,  it  is  true." 

"And  who  has  told  you  that  you  are  my  youngest  brother? 
asked  the  king. 

4  Kahaha !  An  exclamation  convejing  the  emotion  of  aurpriie,  incredulity,  or 
contempt. 

s  Pii-koi,  an  insulting  term  used  for  one  who  claims  honors  or  rank  not  due  him. 

•  Ka-lani,  "the  heavens."     All  chiefs  drew  their  descent  from  the  gods. 

T  Keu,  "over  and  above"  (a  certain  number)  or  "it  makes  me  angry,"  but  no 
word  in  English  quite  fits  it.  I  translated  it  "overstepping"  (his  bounds),  especially 
aa  it  is  connected  with  hookano^  "pride." 

8  Po'kiit  an  endearing  appellation  used  for  the  youngest  member  of  a  family. 

9  Keliimaikai,  "the  good  chief,"  a  title  earned  by  the  younger  brother  of  Kam^- 
ham^ha  because,  contrary  to  custom,  he  respected  the  private  property  of  the  country 
people  and  farmers  when,  in  1775,  he  led  the  expedition  for  his  brother  which  re-took 
the  districts  of  Hana  and  Kipahulu  from  the  king  of  Maui.  See  Fomander,  Poly- 
nesian Race,  II,  229. 

10  KupU'ino,  "evil  springing." 
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"Nau  no,  e  kuu  haku !" 

"Kahaha  I  e  nehea  nei  wau  i  olelo  ai  ia  oe  pela?" 

"I  ka  hele  ana  o  kakou  e  kaua  ma  Oahu  a  Kakuhihewa,  ua 
huli  mai  oe  ia  makou,  a  i  mai  oe  Imua  e  na  pokiil  a  inu  i  ka 
wai  awaawa;  a  i  kuu  lohe  ana  i  keia  olelo  maikai  a  ke  alii,  oia 
ko'u  mea  e  kaena  nei  he  pokii  au  nou !  A  imua  kaua  i  hele  ai  a 
ua  inu  like  i  ka  wai  awaawa." 

I  ka  lohe  ana  o  ke  alii  i  keia  mau  olelo  noeau,  akaaka  ihola 
ia,  a  kauoha  aku  i  kanaka  e  hana  i  ahaaina  no  kona  pokii  hou ! 
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"You,  O  my  lord." 

"Nonsense !  when  did  I  say  that  to  you?" 

"When  we  went  to  battle  on  Oahu  of  Kakuhihewa*^  you 
turned  to  us  and  said.  Forward,  my  brothers,  till  you  drink  the 
bitter  waters]  and  hearing  these  gracious  words,  O  king,  has 
caused  me  to  boast  that  I  am  your  youngest  brother.  Forward 
we  went  together  and  drank  the  bitter  waters." 

When  the  king  heard  this  just  reasoning,  he  laughed  and  bade 
his  retainers  prepare  a  feast  for  his  youngest  brother. 


11  "Kakuhihewa'i  Oahu"  because  the  Kakuhthewaa  were  the  most  celebrated  Iline 
of  kinffi  of  that  island  in  leffendarjr  days.  Fomander  (Polynesian  Ract,  II,  272)  callt 
Kukuhihewa  *'not  only  one  of  the  great  kings  of  Oahu,  but  also  celebrated  throughout 
the  group  for  all  the  princelj  qualities  that  formed  the  beau  ideal  of  a  high-bom  chief 
in  those  dajs." 


THE  GOD  OF  LOVE 

Makanikeoe,  the  god  of  love,  had  two  sisters  named.  Leaf-of- 
the-vine  and  Leaf-of-the-red-blossom. 

Leaf-of-the-vine  was  the  oldest.  She  helped  her  brother  and 
sister,  for  she  had  supernatural  power  superior  to  theirs.  She 
never  married,  but  went  about  doing  good  to  everybody.  It  was 
she  who  made  the  wild  plants  grow.  She  had  a  wonderful 
cowry-shell  called  Ka-leho-ula  which  had  the  power  to  carry 
her  wherever  she  desired  to  be. 

Leaf-of-the-vine  was  so  beloved  by  the  gods  that  when  the 
time  came  for  her  to  put  aside  her  human  body  she  became  the 
clinging  ieie  vine,  beneath  whose  protecting  leaves  the  choicest 
myrtle  is  to  be  found.  To  this  day,  when  the  natives  go  in  search 
of  myrtle,  they  look  for  the  spot  where  this  ieie  vine  grows  best. 

As  for  Leaf-of-the-red-blossom,  she  had  authority  over  fish 
of  every  sort, — even  the  shell-fish  came  at  her  call.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Moanalihau-i-ka-wa-kele  and  mother  of  The-sweet-smell- 
ing-pandanus.  Later  she  was  changed  into  a  sweet-smelling  blos- 
soming plant.^ 

The  love-god  himself  assumed  the  form  of  a  tree  whose 
branches  made  pretty  tinkling  sounds  when  the  wind  blew.  If 
anyone  broke  off  a  branch,  a  loud  voice  called,  "Now  you  give 
back  my  limb !  who  gave  you  the  right  to  take  it?"  If  the  man 
restored  the  branch  to  the  tree  he  would  meet  no  further  annoy- 
ance, but  if  he  ran  away  with  it  he  would  hear  the  call  for  ten 

1  The  names  of  these  mythical  figures  are  Lau-ka-ieie  and  Lau-kiele-ula.  In  the 
romance  of  Laieikawai,  as  composed  by  Haleole,  the  daughter,  Kahala*o*mapu-ana, 
goes  to  visit  her  parents,  Lau-kiele-ula  and  Moanalihau-i-ka-wao-keli,  in  the  heavens. 
In  Pomander's  romance  of  Kaulaftapokii,  the  same  heroine  appears  under  another 
name  and  by  means  of  her  magic  arts  causes  vines  to  grow  up  and  imprison  the 
enemies  upon  whom  she  wishes  to  avenge  herself.  All  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
story — the  ieie  vine  (a  stiff,  woody  vine  of  the  forest),  the  myrtle  vine  or  maile,  the 
pandanus  blossom  or  kola,  the  red  kieU  with  its  sweet  perfume,  and  the  plants  later 
summoned  by  the  god  of  love — the  mountain  apple,  the  ferns  of  various  sorts — all 
are  considered  especially  sacred  to  the  gods  and  are  used  in  decorating  the  temple 
and  the  dancers  for  religious  ceremonies. — Ed. 
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days  and  ten  nights.  If  he  then  persisted  in  retaining  the  branch, 
the  god  would  appear  to  him  in  a  dream  or  vision  and  bless  him. 
Thus  he  would  become  a  powerful  love-sorcerer  and  have  power 
to  make  any  persons  he  pleased  love  each  other. 

Of  how  the  god  of  love  befriended  the  man  Kanekoa  and  re- 
stored his  wife  to  him,  the  following  story  is  told. 


MAKANIKEOE,  KE  AKUA  O  KE  ALOHA ' 

Hele  mai  o  Makanikeoe  me  kona  kai  kua  hine,  me  Laukaieie, 
a  hiki  i  Puna.  No  Kahiki  mai  laua.  A,  i  aku  la  kekahi  i  kekahi, 
"e  hele  oe  i  kou  alanui,  a  e  hele  no  wau  i  ko'u." 

A  ia  wa  i  ike  ai  o  Makanikeoe  i  ka  waha  o  kekahi  ana.  Komo 
aku  oia  iloko,  a  hele  aku  nei  iloko  p  na  lua  huna,  a  puka  aku  nei 
oia  i  kuahiwi. 

Ua  ike  aku  pia  i  kekahi  kanaka  e  uwe  ana.  Mamuli  o  kona 
kulana  akua  ua  hoomaopopo  oia  ia  Kanekoa. 

I  aku  nei  oia,  "E  Kanekoa,  e  aha  hana  oe  maanei?"  Pane 
mai  o  Kanekoa,  ''E  hele  mai  hoi  au  no  ka  kipaku  ana  mai  nei 
au  e  kuu  mau  makuahonoai, — a  ua  kaili  ia'ku  nei  kuu  wahine." 

Akaaka  ihola  o  Makanikeoe;  ninau  mai  la  oia,  "No  ke  aha 
oe  i  kipaku  ia  mai  nei?" 

Pane  mai  o  Kanekoa,  "Ua  olelo  mai  nei  kuu  makua-honoai- 
wahine  he  kanaka  palauolelo  wau.  O  ke  mahiai  no,  a  hoomaha, 
he  palauolelo  ia ;  mai  ka  lawe  ia  mai  no,  a  hoomaha,  o  ka  palau- 
olelo no  ia.  Makemake  no  kuu  makua  honoai  e  mahiai,  a  lawe 
ia  no  wau  a  po  ka  la,  me  ke  kuu  ole  i  ka  luhi." 

I  mai  nei  o  Makanikeoe,  "E  hele  mai  kaua  i  kuu  ana,  a  ilaila 
kaua  e  noho  ai.  E  lilo  no  hoi  oe  i  aikane  aloha  na'u.  A  e 
hoolohe  mai  oe  i  ka'u  mau  olelo  ao  ia  oe."  A  i  ko  laua  hoi  ana 
i  ke  ana,  ulu  ka  maia,  ka  awa,  ke  kalo,  ka  uala  a  me  ka  uhi,  i  ko 
lakou  ike  ana  i  ke  akua. 

Hele  no  laua  i  ka  lawe  ia  i  Puna,  a  hoi  mai  no  maloko  mai 
o  e  ana.  Olelo  no  o  Makanikeoe  i  kona  kokoolua,  "e  kui  oe  i 
ka  ai  a  nui,  aliala  pii  i  kapa  alanui,  a  o  ka  poe  e  hele  anana, 
kuhea  aku  e  ai."  Hooko  no  o  Kanekoa,  a  o  ka  poe  hele  o  ke 
alanui,  e  lohe  mau  ana  lakou  i  ka  leo  kahea  o  Kanekoa,  "mai  e 
ai — mai  e  ai !"  A  o  ka  poe  pololi,  iho  iloko  o  ke  ana  e  ai  ai. 
Hoi  kekahi  poe  i  Kau,  hai  mai  lakou  i  keia  nu  hou  ano  e  no 
Kanekoa. 

1  The  Hawaiian  text  iwas  "repeated  to  L.  C.  G.  several  years  since  by  Mary 
Pukui."  The  translation  does  not  follow  it  exactly  at  the  last,  and  Miss  Green  did 
not,  as  with  the  other  stories,  correct  the  final  proof. — Ed, 


MAKANIKAOE,  THE  GOD  OF  LOVE ' 

It  is  said  that  the  god  of  love  came  with  his  sister,  Leaf-of- 
the-vine,  to  the  district  of  Puna  from  foreign  lands.  Upon  their 
arrival  they  said  to  each  other,  "You  go  your  way  and  I  will  go 
mine." 

The  god  of  love  spied  the  mouth  of  a  certain  cave  and,  enter- 
ing, followed  along  a  secret  passage  and  came  out  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  where  he  found  a  man  weeping. 

Through  his  power  as  a  god  he  recognized  the  man  as  Kane- 
koa  and  he  asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I  am  here  because  my  father  and  my  mother-in-law  have 
cast  me  out  and  taken  away  my  wife,"  answered  Kanekoa. 

The  god  could  not  help  laughmg.  "What  caused  all  this 
trouble?"  he  inquired. 

"My  mother-in-law  thinks  me  an  idle  worthless  person,"  said 
Kanekoa.  "She  is  not  satisfied  unless  I  am  always  working.  If 
I  rest  while  I  am  cultivating  the  land  she  calls  it  laziness ;  if  I 
stop  awhile  when  out  fishing,  that  is  idleness  also.  She  wants 
me  to  work  without  ceasing." 

The  god  invited  Kanekoa  to  share  his  cave,  saying,  "You  are 
to  become  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  you  must  give  attention  to 
all  that  I  teach  you." 

As  they  approached  the  cave,  there  appeared  spontaneously 
bananas,  awa,  taro,^  sweet-potatoes  and  yams  through  the  power 
of  the  god. 

Then  the  god  told  Kanekoa,  "Pound  an  abundant  supply  of 
taro  root,  then  go  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  invite  wayfarers  to 
partake."  Kanekoa  did  as  he  was  told ;  he  pounded  the  taro  root 
for  food  and  called  to  the  travellers,  "Come  and  eat !  come  and 
eat !"  Those  who  were  hungry  followed  him  to  the  cave  and  ate, 
and  they  took  back  to  Kau  this  strange  news  about  Kanekoa. 

2  Atoa,  a  tpeciet  of  the  pepper  family  (Piper  nuthysticnm),  it  chewed  to  produce 
intoxication.  Taro  iColocasea  aniiquomm  var,  escultntum)  it  the  tuber  of  which  the 
Hawaiiant  make  their  principal  vegetable  diet. 
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la  tnau  la,  e  hoomakaukau  ana  na  makuahonoai  o  Kanekoa 
e  imi  i  kane  aku  no  kana  wahine.  Lohe  iho  nei  lakou  no  Kane- 
koa, a  pii  a  nui  ka  huhu  o  na  makuahonoai,  a  me  ka  hunona 
hou.  Hoomakaukau  lakou  no  ka  hele  aku  ia  Olaa  e  pepehi  ia 
Kanekoa. 

Ike  iho  nei  o  Makanikeoe,  a  olelo  aku  nei  oia  ia  Kanekoa,  "E 
hoolilo  a'e  au  i'au  iho  i  kumu  laau,  a  ku  i  ka  puka  o  ke  ana,  a  i 
hele  mai  ka  ohana  a  kou  wahine  e  hoeha  ia  oe,  e  holo  mai  oe  a 
hehi  i  kuu  kino/'  Akahi  o  Kanekoa  e  ike  he  aikane  akua  kona. 
Hele  aku  nei  o  Kanekoa  i  kapa  alanui  e  like  me  ka  mea  maa 
mau  iaia ;  ike  aku  nei  oia  i  ka  ohana  o  ka  wahine  e  hele  mai  ana. 
Nuku  mai  nei  ka  makuahonoai-wahine,  a  holo  mai  nei  ka  hunona 
hou  me  ka  pauku  laau,  e  pepehi  ia  Kanekoa. 

Holo  aku  nei  o  Kanekoa  a  hiki  i  ka  waha  o  ke  ana,  a  hehi 
aku  nei  i  ke  kumu  laau.  Ike  oia  i  kona  kuu  malie  ana  ilalo. 
Lilo  ae  nei  ke  kino  laau  o  Makanikeoe  i  kino  kanaka,  a  kuhea 
aku  nei  me  ka  leo  nui,  "E  hapuu,  e !"  A  pane  mai  nei  na  kumu 
hapuu,  "E,  o!  e,  o!"  Hea  aku  nei  oia,  "E  ohia,  e!  E  maile,  e! 
E  pala,  e !  E  uluhe,  e !  E  hoio,  e !  E  akolea,  e !  E  amau,  e  1 
E  palaa,  e !  E  kikawaio,  e !  E  ekaha,  e !  E  pohepohe  e !"  A 
hea  pakahi  aku  nei  oia  i  ka  inoa  o  kanahele  o  ke  kuahiwi.  Pane 
mai  nei  lakou  a  pau,  "E,  o !  E,  o !"  I  ka  lohe  ana  o  na  makua 
honoai  a  me  ka  punalua  o  Kanekoa  i  keia  mau  mea,  piha  nei 
lakou  me  ka  makau,  kiola  nei  lakou  i  ko  lakou  mau  laau,  a  holo. 
Ua  manao  keia  poe  he  kupua,  me  na  menehune  ka  mea  i  walaau 
mai. 

Ike  iho  nei  o  Makanikaoe  e  hiki  mai  ana  ka  wi  ma  Kau,  a 
olelo  aku  nei  oia  i  kona  hoa,  "ina  e  hele  mai  kou  wahine,  e  haawi 
aku  oe;  a  ina  o  ka  ohana  o  kou  wahine,  alaila  e  kipaku  aku, 
oiai  ua  i  mai  lakou  he  palauolelo  oe,  malia  ua  hiki  ole  ke  ai  i 
kau  ai."  I  aku  nei  o  Kanekoa,  "ina  e  uwe  loa  mai,  e  aloha  aku 
nei  paha."  Olelo  mai  nei  o  Makanikeoe,  "E  kipaku  aku,  a  na 
ke  au  no  e  ike  aku  ko  mua." 

Mahope,  wi  io  nei  no  o  Kau,  a  nui  ka  poe  i  hele  i  ka  ana  o 
Kanekoa  ma,  e  kii  i  ai  no  lakou.  Hoi  aku  nei  lakou  i  Kau,  a  hai 
aku  i  ko  laila  poe,  "he  nui  ka  ai  o  Kanekoa."  Lohe  iho  nei  ka 
wahine  o  Kanekoa,  hele  aku  nei  oia  me  ka  uwe  i  ka  makuahine, 
a  i  aku  nei,  "Kipaku  oe  i  kuu  kane,  ia  Kanekoa,  ka  mea  nui  o  ka 
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About  this  time,  Kanekoa's  father  and  mother-in-law  b^an 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  another  man  to  take  their  daugh- 
ter to  wife.  When  they  heard  the  news  about  Kanekoa  they  were 
so  indignant  that  they  immediately  set  out  for  Olaa  with  the 
man  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  new  son-in-law,  to  kill 
Kanekoa. 

The  god,  who  knew  of  their  plan,  warned  his  friend.  "I  am 
going  to  change  myself  into  a  tree  and  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,"  he  said.  "When  your  wife's  relatives  come  to  do  you 
harm,  step  on  my  body." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Kanekoa  had  of  his  friend's 
divinity. 

Kanekoa  went  to  the  roadside  as  usual  and  presently  he  saw 
his  wife's  relatives  approaching.  While  his  mother-in-law  scold- 
ed him,  his  rival  ran  forward  with  a  club  of  wood  intending  to 
kill  him. 

Kanekoa  ran  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and  climbed  upon 
a  limb  of  the  tree.  Instantly  he  felt  himself  being  gently  lowered. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree  became  like  the  body  of  a  man  and  a 
loud  voice  cried,  "Hearken^  O  tree-ferns !"  and  the  ferns  cried, 
"Here  we  are !  here  we  are !"  He  called  to  the  bird-nest  fern  and 
the  fiber-bearing  vine,  and  to  every  wild  plant  of  the  mountain, 
to  other  ferns,  also  to  the  mountain-apple  tree,  the  myrtle  vine, 
and  each  responded,  "Here  we  are !  here  we  are !" 

The  terror-stricken  intruders  threw  down  their  clubs  and  fled, 
imagining  that  they  had  heard  the  voices  of  the  innumerable 
gods  of  the  wilderness. 

Soon  after  this  the  god,  knowing  that  a  famine  was  to  come 
upon  the  district  of  Kau,  directed  his  friend,  "If  your  wife  comes 
to  ask  food,  feed  her,  but  drive  off  her  relatives  and  friends; 
surely  since  they  have  called  you  an  idle  worthless  fellow  they 
can  not  eat  your  food !" 

"If  they  come  weeping  I  may  pity  them,"  said  Kanekoa. 

"Drive  them  away  and  see  what  will  happen,"  insisted  the 
god. 

When  the  famine  came  as  it  had  been  predicted,  and  many 
came  to  Kanekoa  for  food  and,  returning,  reported  to  the  people 
of  Kau  district,  "Kanekoa  has  abundance  of  food,"  his  wife  went 
weeping  to  her  mother  and  said,  "It  is  because  you  have  driven 
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ai — a  makemake  iho  nei  oe  e  hoao  wau  me  keia  kane  hou;  alaila 
ike  ihola  ka  opu  i  ka  pololi  I" 

la  manawa  ua  hoomakaukau  na  maktia,  me  ke  kane^  a  me 
ka  ohana,  e  hele  ia  Kanekoa.  I  ka  hiki  ana  aku  i  ka  ana,  e  ku 
mai  ana  ke  kino  ku  laau  o  Makanikeoe  i  ka  puka  o  ka  lua. 

Makau  o  Kanekoa  i  ka  hookuli  i  kona  aikane,  nolaila  kii  aku 
nei  oia  i  ka  wahine  e  hoihoi  ilalo  o  ka  lua  e  hanai  ai.  Noho 
mai  na  makua  me  ka  ohana  maluna,  a  pololi  loa.  Hoao  lakou  e 
hele  mai  a  komo  iloko  o  ka  lua,  aka,  i  ke  kokoke  ana  e  komo, 
niniu  e  nei  ua  kumu  laau  nei,  a  ua  hookui  ia  lakou,  e  na  lala. 
Holo  aku  nei  lakou  i  kahi  e  loa,  a  noho  mai  e  kakali  i  ka  wahine 
o  Kanekoa.  I  ka  maona  ana  o  kela  wahine,  o  ka  hoi  noia  o  lakou 
no  Kau. 

Kekahi  mau  la  mai,  i  aku  na  kaikamahine  nei  i  kona  makua- 
hine,  "ua  hele  mai  nei  ka  hoi  ka  ai  a  Kanekoa  a  kau  i  ka  maka  I 
E  ololu  oe  e  hele  au  i  kahi  mau  la  i  ka  lae  kahakai  e  hoohuli- 
huli  pohaku  ai,  malia  e  loaa  ai  kahi  aama  e  ai  ae  ai  kakou." 
Mea  mai  nei  ka  makuahine,  "O — hele  ia;  ua  hele  mai  nei  keia 
a  nawaliwali  i  ka  pololi." 

Hele  pololei  ua  kaikamahine  nei  i  kahi  o  ke  kane;  o  ka  ai 
noia  a  maona,  hoi.  Hai  aku  nei  i  ka  makuahine,  "aohe  aama  o 
kahakai.''  O  ka  mea  kupanaha  i  ike  ia,  wiwi  ka  ohana,  momona 
ka  wahine! 

No  ka  pilikia  loa,  hele  hou  aku  nei  na  makua  i  kahi  o  Kane- 
koa a  uwe  aku,  "Auwe !  ke  keiki  maikai !  Ka  mea  hanai  ka 
makua !    He  ai  no  i  kou  noho  mai — hele  ae,  pololi  makou !" 

Aole  e  ike  keia  poe  e  ku  mai  ana  o  Makanikeoe  imua  o  lakou. 
Puiwa  lakou  i  ka  lohe  ana  i  kekahi  leo,  e  i  mai  ana,  "e  ai  no  i 
ka  ai  a  Kanekoa,  ke  hana  i  ka  mea  pololei.  £  hoihoi  mai  i  ka 
Kanekoa  wahine  meia,  a  e  kipaku  i  ka  kane  hou.  E  noho  no 
oukou  i  ko  oukou  wahi,  a  o  Kanekoa  me  kana  wahine  maanei, 
i  mea  e  haunaele  ole  ai.  O  ke  hele  aku,  hele  mai,  oia  ko  oukou 
mea  e  pono  ai." 

Aloha  iho  nei  o  Kanekoa  i  ka  punalua  a  hanai  mai  nei  i 
mau  uala,  a  kipaku  aku.  Aka,  o  ka  ohana,  alualu  lakou  i  kela 
kanaka,  a  nou  aku  ia  ia  i  ka  pohaku.  Holo  kela  kanaka  no 
kona,  a  ilaila  oia  i  maka  ai. 

Ai  iho  nei  ka  ohana  a  maona,  hoi  i  Kau. 
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away  my  husband,  the  only  one  who  has  a  food-supply,  and  you 
want  me  to  take  this  new  husband,  that  we  now  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

So  the  family  set  out  for  the  cave.  Kanekoa,  fearing  to  dis- 
obey the  god,  allowed  only  his  wife  to  enter ;  the  others  waited 
without.  When  they  tried  to  enter,  the  magic  tree  hit  them  with 
its  branches  and  drove  them  away. 

After  a  little,  the  wife  said  to  her  mother,  "I  have  a  vision  of 
the  feast  of  Kanekoa.  Let  me  go  away  to  the  sea-shore  day  by 
day  to  seek  black  crabs'  for  food." 

"Go  child,  for  we  are  weak  with  hunger,"  replied  the  mother. 

Then  the  wife  flew  to  her  husband  and  when  her  appetite  was 
appeased  she  returned  to  her  mother,  saying,  "There  were  no 
black  crabs  at  all  on  the  shore !"  This  she  did  day  after  day  until 
she  grew  quite  plump  and  pretty  while  her  parents  were  starving 
with  hunger. 

At  last  the  parents  could  endure  it  no  longer.  They  begged 
Kanekoa  t6  take  pity  on  them,  calling  him  "our  good  son  and 
provider  of  parents,"  and  the  god  forgave  them  and  promised 
them  food,  only  they  must  return  to  him  his  wife  and  banish  the 
new  husband,  and  then  go  home  to  their  own  home  and  leave  the 
wife  to  live  with  her  husband.  Kanekoa  pitied  his  starving  rival 
and  gave  him  sweet-potatoes  before  he  went,  but  the  father  and 
mother-in-law  stoned  him  out  of  the  district  and  he  took  refuge 
in  Kona. 

After  this  the  god  bequeathed  to  his  friend  the  cave  and  all 
its  provisions  and  went  forward  on  his  mission  of  love.  Once, 
according  to  the  story,  he  found  a  woman  with  a  broken  leg  and 
carried  her  back  to  the  cave  and  gave  her  to  his  friend  to  care 
for,  bidding  him  treat  her  kindly  as  he  himself  had  been  treated. 

To  this  day,  old  Hawaiians  in  Kau  district  remark  when  there 
is  quarreling  in  the  family,  Mnkanikeoe  is  gone  from  home,  and 
when  peace  is  restored  they  say,  Makanikeoe  has  returned. 


8  The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Parker  says  that  the  edible  black  crab,  aama,  it  said  to 
be  the  special  or  sacred  food  of  certain  priests. 
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A  i  aku  nei  o  Makanikeoe  i  ka  aikane,  "ua  lawa  keia  ana  no 
olua — a  o  wau,  hoi,  e  hele  wau  i  kuu  hua — kai  o  ke  aloha." 
Honi  iho  nei  oia  ia  laua,  a  hele  aku  nes.  A,  i  kona  alanui,  ike 
iho  nei  oia  i  kekahi  wahine  opio,  u^  pepehi  ia  e  ke  kane,  a  hai 
ka  wawae,  a  haalele.  Piha  iho  nei  o  Makan;ikoeo  me  ke  aloha. 
Hoihoi  aku  nei  oia  i  keia  opio  i  ka  ana  o  Kanekoa,  a  i  aku  nei 
oia,  "Ke  hoihoi  mai  nei  au  i  ka  mea  pilikia  ia  olua,  a  e  kana 
maikai  olua  iaia ;  e  aloha  mai  olua  iaia  e  like  me  ko'u  aloha  ana 
'ku  ia  olua."  A  me  keia  mau  hua  olelo,  ua  hele  o  Makanikeoe 
no  kana  huakai  o  ke  aloha. 

Ina  ua  ike  ka  poe  kah^ko  o  Kau,  i  ka  hakaka  ana  mawaena  o 
kekahi  ohana,  ua  olelo  mai  lakou,  ''ua  haalele  o  Makanikeoe  i 
kona  hale."  A  hiki  mai  ka  maluhia  iloko  o  ia  hale,  ua  i  mai 
lakou,  ''ua  hoi  mai  o  Makanikeoe  I" 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  MARRIED  A  CATERPILLAR 

A  good  many  stories  have  grown  up  in  the  district  of  Kau, 
on  Hawaii,  which  emphasize  the  awe  felt  for  the  little  caterpil- 
lars, called  in  Hawaiian  unuhi  or  peelua. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  worship  of  peelua,  or  cut-worms 
began  in  Hawaii. 

Kumuhea,  son  of  the  god  Ku,  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  young 
woman  and  took  her  to  wife.  No  one  knew  that  he  could  change 
himself  into  a  huge  caterpillar,  they  only  thought  of  him  as  a 
handsome  young  man. 

After  his  marriage,  Kumuhea  spent  his  nights  as  a  worm  eat- 
ing potato  leaves  and  returned  home  in  the  morning.  Being 
soft  and  flabby  like  a  worm,  he  did  not  know  how  to  work  to 
support  his  wife,  but  expected  her  to  pick  up  whatever  she  could 
for  food. 

As  she  grew  thinner  and  thinner  through  starvation,  she  re- 
ported her  distress  to  her  father  and  he  inquired  where  her  hus- 
band went  at  night.  In  order  to  track  her  husband,  she  tied  a 
hemp  string  to  him  (attached  to  the  appendage  found  on  the 
back  of  a  caterpillar)  which  uncoiled  as  he  went  out. 

But  the  string  tangled  on  a  bush  and  he  discovered  the  trick. 
This  made  him  so  angry  that  he  returned  home  to  attack  all  the 
potato  patches  in  the  vicinity,  after  first  taking  his  unfortunate 
wife  to  the  hill  in  Kau  district  called  Hill  of  the  caterpillar,  Puu- 
e-nuhe,  where  he  made  his  home. 

So  destructive  was  he  that  the  people  appealed  to  Kane  to 
save  them.  Kane  discovered  the  god  near  the  hill-cave  and  cut 
him  up  into  tiny  bits,  in  which  size  the  cut-worm  remains  to 
this  day. 

So  the  Hawaiians  feel  that  the  leaves  of  their  potato  patches 
belong  to  the  old  god  Kumuhea,  who  appears  to-day  in  the  form 
of  a  little  worm. 


THE   MAN   WHO   KILLED   CATERPILLARS 

A  low  piece  of  land  sloping  toward  Waiohinu,  on  Hawaii, 
between  Naalehu  and  Waiohinu,  is  called  Waha-moo,  Lieard's 
mouth.    The  following  story  is  told  about  this  locality. 

There  lived  two  men  on  the  land  now  called  Lizard's  mouthy 
who  cultivated  sweet  potatoes.  One  was  named  Ki-lau-name, 
the  other  Mauna-kele-awe.  A  pile  of  rocks  divided  their  patches ; 
Kilau  cultivated  on  the  Naalehu  side  and  his  companion  on  that 
toward  Waiohinu. 

When  they  planted  their  gardens,  caterpillars  swarmed  over 
the  vines.  Kilau's  companion  gathered  them  into  baskets  made  of 
pandanus  leaves,  carried  them  a  great  distance  off  and  left  them, 
saying,  "Go,  caterpillars,  go !  eat  all  you  want  of  the  leaves  but 
leave  what  is  in  the  earth.  Kilau  did  not  follow  this  method  of 
procedure ;  after  picking  up  the  caterpillars  he  would  tear  them 
in  two  and  throw  the  dead  bodies  around.  The  more  he  tore,  the 
more  they  came.  They  ate  all  the  leaves  and  all  the  potatoes,  too. 
He  got  so  angry  that  he  made  a  large  earth  oven  and,  gathering 
basket  after  basket  of  caterpillars,  he  threw  them  into  the  fire. 
But  there  were  so  many  that  their  bodies  extinguished  the  fire. 
Then  he  made  a  larger  oven  and  repeated  the  process.  His  com- 
panion, manwhile,  had  quantities  of  potatoes  although  there  were 
no  leaves  on  the  vines. 

One  day  Kilau  went  to  the  sea-beach.  His  companion  heard 
voices  proceeding  from  Kilau's  potato  patch.  One  voice  called, 
"Where  is  Kilau?  can  you  see  him?"  Another  answered,  "No, 
can  you?"  A  number  said,  "He  killed  many  of  us — now  it  is  our 
turn."  Then  they  would  shout  together,  "Kilau !  Kilau !  Kilau !" 

When  Kilau  returned  from  the  beach,  the  voice  exclaimed, 
"Here  he  comes!  here  he  comes, — here  comes  Kilau!"  Kilau 
heard  them  and  mocked  them  by  repeating,  "Here's  Kilau,  here's 
Kilau — what  about  Kilau?"  All  the  voices  then  exclaimed, 
"Hide,  brothers,  hide  1"  When  Kilau  came  to  the  middle  of  his 
patch  he  heard  one  voice  cry,  "Advance,  brothers,  and  surround 
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him  toward  the  sea,  toward  the  mountain,  toward  the  sunrise  and 
the  sunset — on  all  sides !" 

Then  his  companion  was  startled  to  see  caterpillars  climb- 
ing up  on  Kilau  from  all  sides,  every  caterpillar  with  two  heads. 
Kilau  tried  to  fight  them  off,  but  they  were  too  many — they  en- 
tered his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  Then  his  companion  dropped  his 
spade  and  ran  to  Naalehu  to  tell  the  people  the  news  that  Kilau 
was  being  eaten  up  by  caterpillars.  The  people  left  their  homes 
and  followed  Kilau's  companion  to  the  potato  patch  to  see  this 
awful  thing,  and  they  found  Kilau  just  the  color  of  a  baked  po- 
tato !  In  the  dust  were  to  be  seen  tracks  made  by  the  little  cater- 
pillars' bodies. 

Since  then,  no  potato  patches  have  been  planted  at  Wahamoo, 
and  no  genuine  Kau  Hawaiian  is  guilty  of  killing  a  caterpillar. 

If  the  kua-wehi,  a  large  gold  and  green-striped  caterpillar,  at- 
tacks a  potato  patch,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  member  of  the  household 
has  transgressed  by  killing  a  caterpillar,  and  probably  there  will 
be  no  crop. 

Some  Hawaiians  believe  that  caterpillars  migrate  to  the  sea 
when  they  get  tired  of  living  upon  land,  and  turn  into  sea 
cucumbers. 


THE  WAN  WHO  WANTED  SQUID  TO  EAT 

Because  of  his  fondness  for  squid,  his  real  name  was  for- 
gotten and  he  was  called  Punihee,  "The  desirer  of  squid." 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  to  be  seen  with  his  fish-spear 
and  bag  woven  of  pandanus  in  search  of  his  favorite  food.  He 
knew  where  the  small  squid  hid  clinging  to  the  rocks  under  water 
at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  and  where  the  big  Long-head  had  his  home.* 

One  morning  when  he  returned  with  an  extra  big  Long-head, 
a  neighbor  came  to  see  him.  "O  Squid-lover,"  he  said,  "perhaps 
the  gods  of  ocean  will  be  angry  because  you  catch  squid  alone ; 
trouble  may  come  to  you." 

"Nonsense !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  the  gods ;  the  Squid-lover 
has  no  god  to  help  him  when  he  is  fishing  for  squid,"  *  replied 
the  fisherman. 

This  silenced  his  friend. 

The  squid-fisher  soon  had  a  portion  of  the  squid  cut  up  and 
salted,  another  portion  put  on  to  broil  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  a 
third  hung  before  the  door  to  dry.  Both  men  departed  each  to 
his  own  vegetable-patch. 

Just  before  sundown,  the  squid-fisher  felt  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger. He  laid  aside  his  digging-tool  and  returned  to  his  hut. 
There  he  brought  out  his  calabash  of  poi^  and  the  covered  dish 
of  salted  squid.  Then  his  eyes  opened  wide  with  horror.  Upon 
uncovering  the  dish,  he  saw  each  piece  of  the  squid  roll  squirm- 
ing toward  the  other,  the  ends  join  and  become  whole  tentacles. 
The  squid-fisher  glanced  at  the  other  dish  where  he  had  left  the 
cooked  squid ;  that  too  was  acting  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  squid-fisher  waited  to  see  no  more.  Away  he  ran  to  tell 
his  nearest  neighbor  of  the  antics  of  the  squid.  His  neighbor 
could  scarcely  believe  the  tale ;  to  prove  it  they  went  together  to 
the  sqtiid-fisher's  home. 

A  short  distance  from  the  hut  they  stood  still.  The  piece  of 
squid  drying  before  the  door  seemed  to  be  agitated ;  there  ap- 
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peared  the  pieces  that  had  been  put  away  in  the  house,  the  cooked 
and  the  salted,  and  joined  the  half-dried  piece  at  the  door.  In  a 
moment  the  squid  was  whole  again.  Three  of  its  tentacles  were 
brown,  three  white,  and  the  rest  were  a  very  light  brown.  It 
climbed  up  on  the  hut  with  its  tentacles  hanging  down  over  the 
doorway,  and  nodded  its  head  toward  the  terrified  fisherman. 

The  squid-fisher  could  bear  no  more.  He  fled  to  the  home  of 
the  friend  who  had  warned  him  that  morning. 

No  more  was  he  seen  with  his  fish-spear ;  when  he  went  to  the 
beach,  after  that  day,  he  carried  a  fish-pole  or  net. 

And  to  this  day  in  Hawaii,  a  dried  squid  will  squirm  when  it 
is  placed  over  hot  coals. 


1  The  little  squid  is  the  kge-pati.  The  lar^e  one,  hgt-pu-loa,  lives  near  the  shore, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  climb  the  psndsnus  trees  in  order  to  watch  the  shinj-backed 
lizards,  mao-ala,  which  frequent  the  beach.  The  favorite  squid  for  food  is  the  li#tf- 
mouK  or  common  squid. 

2  The  word  used  here  for  gods  is  aumakua,  denoting  a  class  of  ancient  family  gods 
still  considered  able  and  trustworthy  as  protectors  of  certain  Hawaiian  families,  es- 
pecially of  fishermen.  The  idea  here  is  perhaps  that  since  he  was  employing  no 
supernatural  help,  there  was  no  fear  of  his  arousing  a  rival  antagonist  among  the 
gods. 

8  Pot,  a  paste  made  of  the  cooked  root  of  the  cultivated  tare  plant,  is  the  chief 
vegetable  food  of  the  Hawaiians — the  national  dish. 


THE  BRINDLED   DOG 

Pae  was  a  large  brindled  dog  that  came  from  somewhere  in 
the  Koolau  mountains  on  Oahu  to  seek  adventure  in  the  villages 
that  border  the  sea. 

All  went  well  until  he  was  spied  by  the  servants  of  a  chief, 
who  thought  what  a  fine  feast  he  would  make  for  their  chief  if 
he  were  in  an  oven.^  So  they  caught  him  and  roasted  him  and, 
placing  him  in  a  good-sized  calabash,  they  tied  a  net  about  the 
calabash,  thrust  a  pole  through  the  handle  of  the  net  and  started 
on  their  homeward  journey  over  a  narrow  mountain  trail  with 
their  load  swinging  from  the  pole  between  them. 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  a  cliff,  they  saw  a  pretty  brown- 
haired^  woman  sitting  beside  a  pool  of  water. 

She  called,  "Pae !  Pae !" 

"Here  I  am  !*'  answered  the  dog  from  the  calabash. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  with  these  men  to  visit  the  land  of  the  chief." 

The  men  were  so  frightened  that  they  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

"Come  here  to  me,  Pae!  let  us  go  home  together,"  said  the 
woman.* 

Pae  immediately  jumped  out  of  the  calabash.  He  showed  no 
trace  of  the  roasting ;  he  was  once  more  the  sleek,  fat  brindled 
dog  from  the  mountains. 

1  Dog  meat,  generally  of  a  special  breed  of  dogs  fattened  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nished the  chief  roast  dish  at  a  Hawaiian  banquet.  It  was  roasted  for  several  hours 
in  an  underground  oven  between  hot  stones  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  juices.  The 
kekeko,  or  small  dog, — sometimes  called  **p<n  dog"  because  fattened  on  poi — was  in 
ancient  times  allowed  as  food  to  the  women  of  the  household.  Men  ate  pork,  which 
was  tabu  for  women. 

2  Pure  Hawaiians  with  a  trace  of  sandy  coloring  in  the  hair  which  makes  it 
brown  colored,  are  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands  and  are  called  ehu, 
•*brown"  or  "sandy". 

3  The  dialogue  in  Hawaiian  runs  as  follows,—" Pae'  e,  Pae'  el"— "Eol"— "E  helc 
ana  au  i  ka  aueaina  o  lakou  nei." — "E  hoi  mai,  e  Pae'  e,  e  hoi  mai  kaua."  The  word 
aueaifM  is  archaic  and  means  "to  visit  the  land  of  a  ruling  chief." 
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He  ran  with  delight  to  his  mistress,  who,  throwing  her  arms 
about  him,  dived  with  him  into  the  depths  of  the  pool. 

Then  the  frightened  men,  realizing  that  this  dog  was  the  pet 
of  one  of  the  sorceresses^  of  the  Koolau  mountains,  ran  away  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  not  daring  to  look  behind  them. 

From  that  day,  all  brindled  dogs  were  looked  upon  with  su- 
perstitious awe  in  Hawaii  as  under  the  protection  of  the  spirits 
of  the  lizard  goddess,  and  a  brindled  dog  is  called  ilio  moo  or 
''lizard  dog"  to  this  day. 


4  The  word  uied  it  moo  (lizard) •woman.  Hawaiian  goddetses  have  the  power 
of  transforming  themaelvet  into  lizards,  hence  all  lizards  are  looked  upon  with  super- 
•titious  awe  in  Hawaii. 


THE  MAGIC  PIPES' 

Kaua-kahi-alii  was  a  ruling  chief  of  Pihenakalani,'  a  sacred 
valley  on  Kauai.    His  parents  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and 

he  was  adopted  by  ICahalelehua,'  a  sorceress*  who  was  at  will  a 
woman  or  a  huge  native-apple  tree  covered  with  scarlet  blos- 
soms.' She  guarded  her  charge  so  well  that  if  any  human  being 
was  curious  to  see  her  adopted  son,  she  would  fill  her  valley  with 
the  thickest  of  mists  and  gather  him  up  into  her  flower-laden 
boughs.  No  human  being  ever  attended  him ;  she  and  her  train 
of  sorcerers  alone  guarded  him  day  and  night. 

As  he  grew  to  manhood,  she  taught  him  to  play  on  two  magic 
pipes — Kani-ka-wa,  the  loud-sounding  one,  and  ICani-ka-wi,  the 
shrill  one.  When  he  attained  manhood,  he  heard  among  his  at- 
tendants whisperings  of  the  beauty  of  Kaililauokekoa,  chiefess 
of  Makaiwa,  near  Koloa,  Kauai.  So  when  he  had  a  chance,  he 
climbed  up  the  mountain-side  during  the  darkness  of  night  and 
piped  this  song: 

1  Compare  the  Maori  version  in  Grey's  "Hine-moa,  the  Maiden  of  Rotunia," 
Polynesian  Mytlwlogy  (Auckland,  1885),  146-152.  Hawaiian  versions  of  the  story 
have  been  published  locally  in  Hawaiian  Annuat,  1907;  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  1911; 
Rice,  Hawaiian  Legends,  1923.  The  story  resembles  that  of  the  displaced  bride  in 
European  fairy-tale. — Ed, 

2  In  allusion  to  the  frequent  mists  that  obscure  the  valley  Pihena-ka-lani,  a  sacred 
valley  above  Hanalei,  the  northern  district  of  the  island  of  Kauai.  The  word  meant 
"Mourning  of  the  heavens." 

5  Ka-hale-lehua,  "the  tree  house,"  alluding  to  the  tree  body  of  the  sorceress. 
Compare  Pomander's  story  of  Hoamakeikekula,  vol.   IV,  532-538. 

4  Kupna,  the  name  applied  to  a  sorcerer  or  sorceress  who  has  marvellous  powers 
of  body  or  mind ;    a  demi-god.     The  power  of  form-changing  is  ascribed  to  the  kupua. 

6  Ohia  {Metrosideros)  it  the  mountain  apple  of  Hawaii.  Lehua  polymorpha  it 
the  blossoming  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  flower,  sacred  to  the  gods  because  of 
its  brilliant  scarlet  color,  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  altar  at  the  Hula  cere- 
monial.  The  timber-trees  of  the  same  genus  grow  to  a  great  height  and  form  the 
great  forests  which  cover  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  below  the  volcano  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Puna  and  Hilo,  on  Hawaii.  Their  fine-grained  timber  is  valued  for  cabinet- 
work. 
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Kani  ka  pu  i  Pi-he-na-ka-lani, 
£  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li-lau-o-ke-koa,  e  1 
Ua  moe  oe ! 

Halia-lia  mai  ana  ko  aloha  i*  au, 
£  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li-lau-o-ke-koa,  e  1 
Ua  moe  oe  I 

Moe  ana  oe,  a  hoololo  ana 
I  ke  kani  o  ke  ohe  o  Kane-kawi, 
E  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li-o-ke-lau-o-ke-koa,  e ! 
Ua  moe  paha  oe  I 

Eia  me  a'u  kou  aloha  a  hiki  i  ka  mole  o  Lehua, 
£  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li,  e  Ka-i-li-lau-o-ke-koa,  e  I 
Ua  moe  oe ! 


I  sound  the  pipe  here  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
O  Kaili,  O  Kaili,  oh,  crescent  leaf  of  the  koa  tree. 
You  sleep. 

Little  by  little  I  draw  your  love  toward  me, 
O  Kaili,  O  Kaili,  oh,  crescent  leaf  of  the  koa  tree. 
You  sleep. 

Sleeping  you  stir  and  listen 
To  the  song  of  the  pipe  called  ''Shrill  voice." 
O  Kaili,  O  Kaili,  oh,  crescent  leaf  of  the  koa  tree. 
Do  you  feign  sleep? 

Your  love  is  mine  firm  as  the  rock-bed  of  Hawaii.* 
O  Kaili,  O  Kaili,  oh,  crescent  leaf  of  the  koa  tree. 
You  sleep. 

The  young  man  was  lonely  and  piped  to  please  himself,  with 
no  idea  that  his  words  could  be  carried  over  the  cliffy  to 
Makaiwa,  but  such  was  the  mag^c  of  the  pipes  that  they  could 
convey  the  words  themselves  as  well  as  the  sound  of  the  music. 

6  Akiki  o  ka  moU  o  Lehua,  "reachnig  to  the  top  root  of  Hawaii."  The  island  of 
Hawaii  ia  called  by  the  name  of  the  sacred  flower  of  the  Hawaiians — Lehua,  because 
there  the  gods  dwelt,  Pele  and  others,  as  the  Greek  gods  upon  Olympus.  The  alia- 
■ion  is  to  the  woman's  steadfast  love  for  her  lover. — L.  G.  There  may  be  also  in> 
▼olved  an  allusion  to  the  chiefs  royal  descent  from  the  main  line  of  chiefs  of  HawaiL 
—Ed. 

T  Pa/f,  cliff  or  precipice. 
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For  five  nights  ICaililauokekoa  heard  the  sound  of  the  piping ; 
on  the  fifth  night  she  awoke  her  attendant  *  and  together  they 
searched  for  its  source.  All  night  long  they  clambered  over  the 
cliff.  At  dawn  the  music  ceased,  and  the  girls  found  themselves 
at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  valley. 

Its  supernatural  guardians,  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  chiefess, 
allowed  her  to  enter,  but  for  three  days  and  three  nights  Kaha- 
lelehua  held  her  adopted  son  captive  in  the  boughs  of  her  tree 
form.  ICaililauokekoa  sought  everywhere,  but  could  find  no 
lover.  On  the  third  day,  the  sorceress  resumed  her  human  shape 
and  released  her  captive.  He  and  the  girl  stood  and  gazed  at 
each  other,  but  soon  they  made  friends  and  the  sorceress,  seeing 
how  well  matched  they  were,  sent  word  to  the  girl's  father  that 
she  desired  to  keep  her  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

For  three  months  everyone  prepared  for  the  marriage.  New 
cloth  was  beaten  and  perfumed,"  mats  ^^  were  woven  and  food- 
stuffs brought  for  the  feast.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage,  light- 
nings flashed,  peals  of  thunder  were  heard,  and  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  mist,  all  these  signs  proclaiming  the  royal  blood  of  the 
young  couple. 

A  few  months  after  the  marriage,  ICaililauokekoa  said  to  her 
husband,  "I  shall  soon  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  do  not  bury  me 
and  do  not  mourn  for  me."  Now  it  had  been  a  custom  of  the 
girl  from  her  childhood  to  sleep  for  months  at  a  time.^^ 

The  day  arrived  and  she  fell  asleep ;  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
For  twelve  months  her  husband  guarded  her  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  lost  his  courage,  fearing  she  would  never  awaken. 
He  therefore  tucked  the  pipe  Kanikawa  into  her  bosom,  called 
her  supernatural  guardians  to  take  care  of  her  body  and,  taking 
Kanikawi,  he  traveled  from  island  to  island  to  drown  his  grief. 

8  Malo  says  (page  85),  "The  person  who  brought  up  an  alii  (chief)  and  was  his 
guardian  was  called  a  Kahu." 

0  Kapa,  or  tapa,  Hawaiian  cloth  made  by  pounding  into  a  mat  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  certain  plants.  To  perfume  a  kapa,  the  powder  from  the  blossom  of  the  male 
hala  (pandanus)  tree  was  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  a  calabash  and  the  kapa  placed 
in  it,  covered  air  tight,  for  several  days.  The  leaves  of  the  maile  vine  (Alyxia)  dried 
and  crushed,  serve  the  same  purpose.  See  Malo,  Hawaiian  Antiquities,  chapter  XVI; 
Brigham,  Ka  Hana  Tapa,  Memoirs  of  the  Bishop  Mnseum,  III,  165. 

10  Afoena,  mats,  woven  out  of  the  prepared  leaves  of  certain  plants. 

11  Compare  the  magic  sleep  in  the  story  of  Opele-moe-moe  ("Opele  the  sleeper"), 
Fornander  Collection,  V,  168-170.— £<f. 
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After  two  years  of  travel,  he  came  to  the  home  of  Waka,  a 
relative  of  his  foster-mother,  who  was  the  supernatural  guardian 
of  Laieikawai.**  Day  by  day  he  watched  this  beautiful  chiefess 
who  reminded  him  so  vividly  of  his  wife.  After  a  time,  Waka 
asked  him  to  become  the  husband  of  her  ward  and  he  consented 
to  a  long  engagement. 

Now  one  day  a  stranger  accompanied  by  a  young  companion 
came  to  the  home  of  Laieikawai.  At  every  assembly  for  amuse- 
ment this  stranger  would  tell  the  story  of  Kauakahialii  and 
Kaililauokekoa.  The  chief  asked  her  name  and  birthplace,  but 
she  merely  shook  her  head.  He  said,  "You  remind  me  of  my 
wife! — are  you  my  wife?"  She  smiled  and  repeated  the  story. 
He  began  to  dog  her  steps,^where  she  went  he  followed.  One 
morning  early  he  entered  her  house  while  she  was  fast  asleep. 
His  hand  touched  her  chest, — there  he  felt  a  hard  object.  He 
drew  it  out  and  found  that  he  held  in  his  hand  his  own  pipe, 
Kanikawa.  Drawing  Kanikawi  from  the  belt  of  his  girdle,"  he 
piped  his  song: 

I  sound  the  pipe  here  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
O  Kaili,  O  Kaili,  oh,  crescent  leaf  of  the  koa  tree, 
You  sleep. 

The  stranger  awoke  and  wept.  A  few  days  later  he  went  to 
Laieikawai  and  asked  her  to  release  him  from  their  engagement, 
telling  her  the  joyful  news  that  he  had  found  his  wife.  He  and 
Kaililauokekoa  returned  to  Kauai. 

12  The  account  of  this  episode  in  the  life  of  the  beatitiful  chiefess  of  Puna  appears 
in  chapter  III  of  Haleole's  romance  (translated  in  the  33d  Annual  Report  of  thg 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  368-370).  In  this  version,  Kauakahialii  travels  about  the  islands 
to  find  some  one  as  beautiful  as  Kailiokalauokekoa  (whose  magic  sleep  is  not  ex- 
plained in  the  story).  His  friend  makes  an  appointment  for  him  with  Laieikawai,  who 
promises  that  the  notes  of  certain  birds  will  herald  her  approach  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  chief.  The  first  time  she  is  coy  and  disappoints  her  lover;  when  she  appears  the 
next  night,  the  wife,  Kailiokalauokekoa,  is  there  before  her. — Ed. 

18  Malo,  loin  cloth,  girded  about  the  waist  and  between  the  thighs. 
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Afterwards  he  sent  his  familiar  friend  **  to  Hawaii  to  seek 
Laieikawai  as  wife.  The  adventures  of  that  journey  are  to  be 
found  in  the  romance  of  Laieikawai.^*^ 


14  Malo  M7t  (page  257),  "It  is  proper  for  the  king  to  make  frequent  circuits  of 
the  island,  that  he  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  yotmg  people  in  the  out* 
districts,  that  he  may  be  able  to  choose  from  among  them  suitable  ones  to  be  taken 
into  his  train  as  intimates  iaikane),  and  to  be  brought  up  at  court" — Ed. 

15  The  episode  of  Kekalukaluokewa's  courtship  of  the  beauty  of  Puna  appears 
in  chapter  XIX  and  following  of  Haleole's  romance.  Kauakahialii,  dying,  wills  to 
his  friend  the  magic  flute,  Kanikawi,  which  can  jvin  for  htm  whatever  he  desires,  and 
bids  him  go  to  Ptma  and  wed  LAieikawai.  That  in  this  case  the  magic  flute  even- 
tually fails  of  its  mission  is  probably  the  fault  of  interpolaters  and  not  of  the  orig- 
inal version  of  the  story. — Ed. 


OLELO  VOEAU:  WISE  SAYINGS 

PLACE  ALLUSIONS 

Hoi  i  Kohala,  i  Puehueho. 
Go  to  Kohala,  to  Puehuehu. 

Puehu  means  "to  scatter."  The  expression  is  used  in  Hawaii  to 
express  incredulity,  as  one  might  say,  ''You  are  chaffing." 

Hoi  i  Eauaiy  i  KalalatL^ 

Go  to  Kauai,  to  Kalalau. 

Lalau  means  "to  blunder"  or  ''be  worthless,"  hence  the  pun  on 
this  place-name  of  Kauai. 

Hoi  i  Walani  i^kahi  o  ka  eepa.' 

Go  to  Walani  where  the  gnomes  live. 

The  expression  is  used  on  Oahu  with  reference  to  a  district  in 
the  Nuuanu  valley  on  Oahu  which  is  the  traditional  home  of  the 
Little  People  of  Hawaii  called  Menehune;  as  one  might  say,  "Go 
tell  it  to  the  marines." 


kaupoko  0  Hanalei 

High  are  the  roofs  of  Hanalei. 

Many  houses  in  old  times  were  built  on  the  hill-sides  and  this 
was  true  of  the  houses  in  the  Hanalei  valley.  The  saying  refers 
to  a  high-minded  person. 

Lewa  i  ka  alahaka  o  Nualolo.' 

Hanging  on  the  rope-ladder  of  Nuololo. 

The  saying  is  used  of  a  person  destitute  of  home  or  property. 
The  trail  which  crosses  the  valley  of  Nuololo  on  Kauai  is  in  some 
places  so  steep  that  it  is  reinforced  by  a  rope  ladder  or  alahaka ; 
literally,  a  way  with  spaces  between. 

1  For  KaUIau  valley  in  song  tee  Emerson's  Unwriiten  Literature,  102, — 

The  mountain-walls  of  Kalalau 

Buffet  the  blasts  of  LAwa-kau. 
S  For  stories  of  the  Me-ne-hn-ne  see  Thrum,  Hawaiian  Folk-tales,  107-117. 
S  Compare  the  reference  in  one  of  the  songs  in  Laiaikawai  to 

The  rugged  ladder-way  up  Nualolo, 
and  in  the  Song  of  Kualii  to 

the  climber  of  cliffs. 

Of  the  ladder  of  Nualolo.— £J. 
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No  Eald  no  oe. 

You  are  from  Kalai. 

Lai  means  "forehead"  and  the  punning  expression  means  "You 
are  a  smart  one  1" 


LEGENDARY  ALLUSIONS 


Alahula  o  Puuloa,  kama  he  ala-hele  na  Eaahupahao. 

The  dancing  of  Puuloa;    the  road  to  the  cavern  of  Kaahu- 

pahau. 

Kaahupahau  was  a  female  shark,  deified,  who  owned  the  waters 
of  Pearl  Harbor  (Puuloa).  She  entrapped  other  sharks  who 
entered  her  domain  without  invitation.  The  waving  motion  of  a 
shark's  tail  is  called  alahula^  the  name  of  a  lascivious  dance,  and 
the  expression  is  applied  to  an  immoral  woman. 

Imua  e  na  poldil  a  inu  i  ka  wai  awaawal 

Forward,  my  brothers,  till  you  drink  the  bitter  waters. 

This  was  the  saying  of  Kamehameha  to  his  soldiers  before  enter- 
ing the  battle  of  Nuuanu  which  is  referred  to  in  the  story  of 
Kamehameha  contained  in  this  collection. 

Eono  moku  a  Kamehameha  ua  noa  ia  na  oukou,  aka  o  ka  hiku  o 

ka  moku,  ua  kapu  ia  na'o. 
Six  islands  of  Kamehameha's  are  free  to  you  all,  but  the  seventh 
island  is  sacred  to  Kamehameha. 

As  Kamehameha  had  conquered  but  six  islands,  his  retainers 
were  puzzled  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  his  seventh  island. 
He  pointed  to  Kaahumanu,  his  favorite  wife. 

Kuonoono  ka  lua  o  Euhaimoana.^ 
Rich  is  the  cave  of  Kuhaimoana. 

Kuhaimoana  was  a  deified  shark  (aumakua)  who  lived  at  the 
island  of  Kaula  and  had  a  cave  so  large  that  a  small  schooner 
could  sail  through  it.  The  saying  means,  "He  has  a  cave  like 
Kuhaimoana's." 

1  For  shark  gods  and  other  Hawaiian  shark  lore  see  the  American  Anihropologist, 
19  (1917),  503-517. 
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Make  no  o  Pamano  i  ka  io  ponoi.' 

Pamano  is  killed  by  his  own  flesh. 

This  is  a  universal  saying  all  over  the  group,  meaning  that  one's 
own  relatives  can  be  one's  worst  enemies,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pamano  who  was  killed  through  the  jealousy  of  his  mother's 
brothers. 

Ua  lilo  i  Puna  i  keau  o  Eahewahewa;  hoi  mai,  ua  piha  ka  hale 
ikeakua. 

He  went  to  Puna  during  the  reign  of  Kahewahewa;  returning 
he  found  his  house  full  of  gods. 

When  a  person  is  gone  a  long  time  and  returns,  he  finds  that 
others  have  taken  possession  of  his  property.  The  lengendary 
instance  is  lost  here. 

Ua  make  no  o  Keawe  me  kona  kalele.' 
Keawe  and  he  upon  whom  he  leaned  are  dead. 
The  saying  refers  to  a  lazy  dependent. 


FIGURATIVE  SAYINGS— PLANTS 

m 

Aohe  loaa  keia  i  ka  laele,  aia  walo  no  i  ka  like. 

I  will  not  be  taken  by  an  old  taro-leaf ;  give  me  the  tender  bud 

of  the  plant. 

This  saying  is  used  by  a  young  girl  in  disdain  of  an  elderly  suitor 
or  one  of  low  rank. 

He  maia  ke  kanaka  i  ka  la  e  hua  aL 

Man  is  like  a  banana  the  day  it  bears  fruit. 

After  the  banana  plant  has  borne  fruit,  it  dies  down  and  another 
takes  its  place. 

Hihi  kauno-oa,  hihi  i  Mana,  aloha  wale  ia  laau  kumu-ole. 

As  the  creeping  dodder,  creeping  in  Mana,  so  is  love  misplaced 
for  the  tree  without  foundation. 

A  parasite  lover  clings  like  the  trunkless  dodder.     Mana  is  a 
place  on  Kauai  often  alluded  to  in  Hawaiian  song. 

2  For  the  legend  of  Pamano  see  Fornander  ColUciion,  V,  302-312. 
S  The  Keawe  line  of  chiefs  in  Hawaii  is  that  from  which  Kam^ham^ha  the  Great 
is  descended. 
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Hookohukohu  a  ula  ka  makani  o  Ulupad. 
The  wind  of  Ulupau  woos  a  red  (blossom). 

The  saying  refers  to  the  fruitless  advances  of  a  young  man  to  a 
maid. 

Iluna  no  ka  ua,  wehe  e  no  ka  pulu  olalo. 

Gather  the  pulu  below  while  the  rain  stays  high  above. 

"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines/'  Pulu  is  the  silky  fiber  which 
covers  the  stalk  near  the  root  of  a  species  of  tree- fern.  At  one 
time  it  was  collected  for  export  to  be  used  for  pillow  stuffing. 

Kii  ka  ulu  i  ka  wekiu,  i  ke  alo  no  ka  ulu  a  hala. 

Reach  high  for  the  breadfruit  and  you  miss  the  one  before  your 
face. 

Kii  no  i  ka  ulu  i  paki  kepao. 
Take  the  breadfruit  ripe  with  sap. 

Paki  means  "to  ooze";  kepau  is  the  brownish-white  sticky  sub- 
stance that  comes  to  the  outside  of  the  breadfruit  when  it  is  ripe. 
The  saying  advises  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  to  get  a  help- 
mate old  enough  to  be  rich  in  substance. 

Kike  ka  a-li,  uwe  ka  mamane. 

The  hard-wood  weeps  when  the  smooth  pebbles  clash. 
When  people  fight,  the  innocent  suffer. 

O'u  ka  maka  o  ke  wauke  oi(a)  opiopio. 

Nip  the  bud  of  the  wauke  (plant)  while  it  is  young. 

The  chief  Alapai  gave  this  advice  to  his  soldiers  when  he  sent 
them  to  kill  the  baby  who  lived  to  be  Kamehameha  the  Great. 
Wauke  is  a  plant  of  the  mulberry  species  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  native  cloth. 

Pipili  noka  pilali  ;i  ke  kumu  kukui. 

The  gum  sticks  to  the  candle-nut  tree. 

The  saying  refers  to  one  person  clinging  to  another,  or  to  a  child 
following  its  mother  and  holding  to  her  skirts. 

Pua  ka  wiliwiliy  nahu  ka  mano. 

When  the  wiliwili  blooms,  then  the  sharks  bite. 

The  saying  refers  to  a  pretty  young  girl  and  her  suitors. 
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Puali  0  Ka-hau-nui  ia  Ka-hau-ikL 

The  little  hau  tree  crowds  the  big  one. 

The  saying  is  used  when  a  small  person  crowds  in  or  sits  too 
close  to  a  big  person. 

Ua  ulu  ke  ko-kea. 

The  white  sugar-cane  is  growing. 

This  is  a  respectful  way  to  speak  of  a  person  who  is  growing  grey. 


BEASTS,  BIRDS,  RISE,  and  INSECTS 

Aohe  ipu  kai  pau  i  ka  iole. 

No  savory  dish  will  the  rats  eat. 

The  saying  is  used  to  one  who  is  fussy  about  his  food. 

Aohe  kane  hanai  nalo. 
No  man  feeds  flies. 

The  saying  is  used  by  a  woman  in  answer  to  a  slur  upon  her 
husband. 

Au  i  ke  kai  me  he  manu  la. 
Floating  on  the  sea  like  a  bird. 

This  saying  is  used  to  answer  a  person  inquiring  for  an  absent 
loved  one. 

£wa-hf  ka  maka-hi  i  pii  ka  ia. 

Open  the  sluice-gate  for  the  fish  to  enter ! 

This  is  the  advice  of  an  elderly  person  to  a  boorish  youth  in 
order  that  he  may  correct  his  habits  and  gain  friends. 

Hemahema  ka  iole,  mikimiki  ka  ^^owau." 

When  the  rat  is  not  watching,  the  puss  seizes  it. 

When  cats  were  imported  into  Hawaii,  the  natives  named  them 
"owau"  from  their  cry. 

He  ko-£  ka  pule  a  kahuna. 

Like  an  angle-worm  is  the  prayer  of  the  priest. 

The  Hawaiian  priest  has  the  power  of  a  sorcerer  and  the  saying 
refers  to  the  twists  and  turns  with  which  the  magic  incantation 
finds  out  its  victim. 
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Hoi  ka  iki  0  ka  Uio  i  ka  huelo. 
You  may  know  a  dog  by  his  tail. 

You  can  tell  whether  a  dog  is  friendly  by  watching  his  tail. 

Kolo  pupu  a  haumu  ka  iole. 

Creeping  with  bent  and  shriveled  body  like  the  rat. 

This  is  a  respectful  way  of  alluding  to  a  very  aged  person. 

Liilii  hauuliuliy  moni  ka  haae. 

Even  little  fishes  make  the  mputh  water. 

Haae  means  ''saliva/'  hauuliuli  is  a  small  fish.  Literally  it  means 
"make  you  swallow  the  saliva." 

Make  ke  kalo,  a  ola  i  ka  nalo. 

Dead  though  the  taro  may  be,  the  maggot  lives  on. 

A  maggot  breeds  in  the  fermented  poi  made  out  of  the  taro  root 
This  saying  means  that  though  a  person  may  think  his  past  acts 
dead,  yet  they  still  live  on.    "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out" 

Na  ka  alio  ka  nana  pono. 
Only  dogs  stare. 

The  saying  refers  to  a  rude  person. 

Pala  ka  hala,  momona  ka  haukeuke. 

When  the  pandanus  is  ripe,  the  sea-eggs  are  fat. 

The  smooth-backed  sea-egg  draws  sustenance  from  the  moss 
growing  on  rocks  to  which  shell-fish  cling.  The  saying  is  used  to 
refer  to  a  parasite  growing  fat  on  the  riches  of  a  young  person. 

Ua  lele  ka  manu  i  Eahiki. 
The  bird  has  flown  to  Kahiki. 

The  name  designates  any  foreign  land  and  the  saying  refers  to  a 
fugitive. 

Ua  puehu  ka  hulu  o  ka  manu. 
The  bird's  feathers  are  scattered. 

This  saying,  like  the  one  above,  refers  to  a  hasty  flight. 

Wehe  ka  akule  i  ka  hohonu. 

The  akule  fish  stays  in  deep. water. 

This  is  like  our  saying,  **The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire." 
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OTHER  FIGURATIVE  SAYINGS 

Ahu  ka  alaala-paho. 

A  heap  of  worthless  food. 

This  saying  refers  to  meaningless  talk.  Alaala-pahu  is  the  ink 
organ  (a/ooia)  in  the  head  of  a  squid,  dried  and  pounded.  Among 
the  poorer  Hawaiians  it  is  mixed  with  chili  pepper  and  roasted 
candle-nut  and  used  as  a  relish. 

Aohe  hookahi  halau  i  ao  ia  ai. 

There  is  more  than  one  dancing-school. 

The  halau  is  the  booth  set  up  for  the  training  of  a  company  of 
hula  dancers.  The  saying  is  used  to  answer  a  person  who  thinks 
his  way  better  than  another's. 

Aohe  nana  i  ko  lalo  ai  i  ka  papaa;  koluna  ai  ke  nana  o  ahultL 
Do  not  mind  if  the  lower  part  bums,  but  watch  the  upper  lest  it 
be  overdone. 

Do  not  mind  the  common  people,  but  watch  the  upper  ranks  upon 
whom  everything  depends.  The  saying  refers  to  the  process  of 
cooking  in  an  oven  dug  in  the  earth ;  although  the  bottom  may  be 
burned,  the  top  should  not  be  overdone. 

Aole  i  pau  ka  ild  i  kau  halau. 

Not  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  your  dancing-school.* 

E  hana  mau  i  ka  pono,  a  e  iho  mai  no  ka  lanL 

Continue  to  do  good,  and  heaven  will  come  down  to  you. 

This  is  an  old  saying. 

E  ku  no  i  ka  ipuka  o  ka. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  disappointment. 

The  saying  ridicules  one  who  makes  a  long  face  over  frustrated 
hopes. 

Hauhau  ka  waha  i  ka  makani. 

The  puffed  mouth  is  full  of  wind. 

This  refers  to  one  who  talks  and  has  nothing  to  say,  as  if  to  call 
him  a  "wind-bag." 

He  akua  ai  kahu  ke  kuamuamo. 

Blasphemy  is  a  god  that  devours  its  own  master. 

1  The  proverb  it  quoted  by  Emerson  in  hit  book  on  the  hulat  paff«  39. — Ed, 
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He  ala  iki  ko  na  kahuna, 

A  narrow  path  have  the  priests.* 

A  priest,  or  doctor,  must  set  a  good  example. 

He  lani  iluna,  he  honua  ilalo. 

The  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath.* 

The  saying  refers  to  a  person  who  has  property. 

He  ohu  ke  aloha;  aohe  kua-hiwi  kau  ole. 

Love  is  a  mist ;  there  is  no  mountain  to  which  it  will  not  cling. 

He  poo-huna  ko  na  akua  i  ka  lewa. 

The  heads  of  the  gods  are  hidden  in  the  clouds.  ^ 

The  gods  are  to  be  spoken  of  reverently  and  their  lore  is  to  be 
kept  secret. 

He  ulu  iki  mai  au,  kakea  nae  i  ke  kahua  loa. 

I  am  a  little  stone  but  I  can  roll  far.* 

This  is  an  answer  when  one  is  set  aside  as  too  insignificant  to 
join  in  any  business.  The  ulu  is  the  smooth  stone  used  in  playing 
quoits.  The  player  wins  who  rolls  the  quoit  the  farthest  along 
the  course. 

Kahu  kaena  i  ka  imu  kai  koo. 

A  keeper  who  boasts  of  his  tempestuous  snare. 

The  saying  is  used  in  reference  to  a  boastful  father  whose  daugh- 
ter has  disappointed  him. 


i  ka  po-hue-hue,  hai  ka  nalu. 
Smite  the  waters  with  convolvulus,  the  waves  will  break. 

A  person  who  hits  another  will  receive  a  blow  in  return  and  in- 
stead of  peace  there  will  be  trouble.  This  refers  to  the  belief  that 
beating  the  waves  with  a  species  of  convolvulus  vine  which 
grows  along  the  sandy  beaches  will  stir  up  a  surf  suitable  for  surf 
riding. 

Eu  ke  ahvL,  hana  ka  haawe. 

Heap  up  a  pile,  you  carry  the  burden. 

The  proverb  refers  to  the  accumulation  of  work,  which  eventually 
becomes  burdensome. 

2  The  Mying  is  quoted  by  Moi  the  priest  in  the  Fomander  version  of  Kana. — Ed. 
s  The  saying  occurs  in  chapter  23  of  Haleole's  romance  of  Laieikawai. — Ed. 
4  The  saying  is  used  in  the  word-contest  between  the  nephew*  of  Lono  and  his 
rival  recorded  in  the  Fomander  version  of  the  story  of  Lono. — Ed. 
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Ku-ku  ka  ehu  o  ke  kai  i  na  auwaa  liiliL 

A  fleet  of  small  canoes  will  dash  up  the  spray. 
The  saying  refers  to  wrath  over  trifles. 

Minamina  ka  leo  o  ke  alii  i  haule  i  ka  puweawea! 

Alas  for  the  words  of  the  king  when  they  fall  into  a  clump  of 

grass! 

When  a  king  gives  orders  which  are  not  obeyed  it  is  as  if  he  lost 
them  in  the  grass. 

Qiai  no  e  kau  ana  ka  la,  hana  oia,  i  ola  ka  honua. 

While  the  sun  shines,  let  man  work  that  the  earth  may  live. 

Pali  ke  kua,  mahina  ka  alo. 

Back  like  the  precipice,  face  like  the  moon. 

The  saying  refers  to  a  girl  beautiful  in  form  and  face. 

Pa  mail  pa  mail  ka  makani  o  Hilol  waiho  ka  ipu  iki,  ho  mai 

ka  ipu  nui. 
Blow  hither,  blow  hither,  O  wind  of  Hilol   put  aside  the  little 
dish,  grant  me  the  big  one  I 

This  is  the  prayer  of  an  ambitious  person. 

Ua  lele  liilii  ka  lehu  o  kapu  ahi! 
Into  small  bits  flew  the  ashes  from  the  furnace. 
The  saying  is  used  upon  meeting  an  angry  person. 

PITHY,  NON-FIGURATIVE  SAYINGS 

Aohe  pilo  uku. 

No  fragment  is  too  small. 
Be  grateful  for  small  favors. 

Aole  i  nalo  na  iwi  o  ke  alii  kalohe;  e  nalo  no  na  iwi  o  ke  alii 

maikai. 

Unhidden  will  lie  the  bones  of  an  evil  chief,  but  those  of  a  good 

chief  will  be  hidden. 

It  was  the  wish  of  every  Hawaiian  chief  that  his  bones  might  be 
hidden  away  secretly  in  some  cavern,  properly  preserved,  in  order 
to  ensure  his  future  existence.  A  faithful  retainer  was  bound  to 
fulfil  this  wish  at  the  death  of  his  chief.  But  if  the  chief  abused 
his  power,  his  followers  would  be  earless  of  this  service.  His 
bones  would  instead  be  made  into  fish-hooks,  spear-heads  or 
fence  protections  about  a  chiefs  house. 
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Hanai  if^nnka,  hiki  ke  hooimauiuu 

Feed  men  and  they  will  obey. 

Literally,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  command  or  guide.  The 
saying  is  used  as  a  reason  for  adopting  a  child, — I  care  for  him 
hence  he  must  listen  in  order  to  prove  a  good  citizen  and  be  help- 
ful to  his  foster-parents. 

Hana  kapulu  ka  lima,  ai  ino  ka  walia. 

Careless  work  with  the  hands  brings  unclean  food  to  the  moutl 

He  lohe,  ke  ola;  a  he  kuli,  ka  make. 
To  obey  is  life,  to  disobey  is  death. 

A  chief  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  followers. 

He  palupalu  na  hewa  liilii  i  ka  wa  kolo ;  lolelua  i  ka  wa  kamali 
oolea  i  ka  wa  ui;  loli  ole  i  ka  wa  oo;  oni  paa  i  ka  wa  elemakul 

Tender  are  the  little  sins  when  the  child  is  creeping ;  transient 
childhood ;  obstinate  in  youth ;  hard  to  change  in  maturity ;  ai 
fixed  in  old  age. 

He  ui  lolena,  ku  i  kiona. 

A  faded  beauty,  fit  only  for  the  dung-hill. 
Hiamoe  loa  ke  kane,  nana  wale  ka  wahine. 
A  sleepy-headed  man's  wife  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

Hookahi  no  la  o  ka  malahine. 
One  day  only  has  the  stranger. 

A  stranger  is  made  much  of  for  one  day ;  after  that  he  must  share 

in  the  work. 

I  ka  noho  pu  ana — a'ike  i  ke  aloha. 

It  is  living  together  teaches  the  meaning  of  love. 

This  saying  is  used  to  answer  one  who  dislikes  you  but  greets 
you  with  "Aloha!" 

O-luna,  o-lalOy  o-uka,  o-kai,  o  ka  hao  pae,  no  ke  alii  ia. 

All  above,  below,  toward  the  mountain,  toward  the  sea,  and  tl 
iron  cast  up  on  the  shore,  all  belongs  to  the  chief. 

Whatever  valuables  are  to  be  found  anywhere  belong  to  the  chief. 
Pieces  of  iron  cast  up  on  the  shore  were,  in  the  early  days  of  for- 
eign visitations,  among  the  most  precious  of  those  things  which 
were  made  tabu  to  all  but  particular  chiefs. 
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Ono  kahi  ao  luau,  me  ke  aloha  ptL 

Delicious  is  a  bundle  of  taro  tops  where  there  is  love. 

A  dish  of  greens  made  of  taro  tops  is  called  luau.    The  simplest 
fare  is  made  satisfying  by  love.    See  Proverbs  is :  17. 

Pupuka  hoi  paha,  he  aala  ka  inoa* 

Homely  he  may  be,  but  sweet  (or  honorable)  is  his  name. 
Thus  a  parent  answers  one  who  says,  "Your  child  is  homely."* 

Ua  ku  mai  makou  a  keokeo;  aohe  no  hoea  mai  lakou. 

We  have  stood  here  waiting  until  we  are  bleached,  yet  they  do 

not  come. 

The  saying  refers  to  weary  waiting. 
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The  material  of  this  paper  I  owe  j)rimarily  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Protector  of  Immigrants  in  Jamaica,  the  Hon.  F.  N.  Isaacs,  who  con- 
tributed the  photograph  of  a  tajcah  procession  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number  and  through  whose  introduction  I  secured,  during 
the  winter  of  1922,  interwiews  with  the  two  English-speaking  East  Indians 
who  gave  me  the  bulk  of  the  information  here  set  down  about  the  Jamaica 
"Hussay."  The  man  Badai'i  was  intelligent  but  illiterate;  originally  from 
India,  he  had  worked  in  British  Honduras  and  was  then  acting  as  inter- 
preter for  East  Indian  laborers  near  Port  Antonio.  Mr.  S.  D.  Mitchell, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  education  who  was  serving  as  govern- 
ment teacher  for  the  Blast  Indians  on  the  Chovey  estate  above  Annotta 
Bay.  He  was  from  Lucknow  in  Oude  province,  India,  spoke  both  Urdu 
and  Persian,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  had  been  a  Moham- 
medan priest  with  the  name  of  Mohammed  Ali.  It  was  Mr.  Mitchell  who 
secured  for  me  the  women  singers  from  the  Chovey  estate  and  took  me 
to  see  a  tajcah  in  the  process  of  building.  I  have  also  to  thank  the  mis- 
sion worker  in  Port  Antonio  for  her  kind  cooperation  in  securing  notes 
and  songs.  An  East  Indian  who  sold  bread  at  Maggotty  in  St.  Elizabeth 
gave  mc  further  details,  and  white  residents  of  the  island  who  had  seen 
the  procession  helped  to  make  up  the  picture.  In  this  country.  Dr. 
Jal  C.  Pavry  of  Columbia  University  has  looked  over  the  Hindi  text  and 
Professor  Gcer  of  V'assar  College  has  transcribed  the  phonographic 
records.  To  Miss  Barnette  Miller  of  Wellcsley  College  I  am  also  indebted 
for  useful  bibliographical  references. 
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THE  HUSSAY  FESTIVAL  IN  JAMAICA 


The  East  Indian  laborers  in  Jamaica  annually  celebrate  that 
festival  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which  commemorates  the 
martyrdom  of  the  two  sons  of  Ali,  Hasan  and  Husain,  treacher- 
ously slain  in  the  struggle  for  the  succession  to  the  Caliphate, 
one  by  poison  and  the  other  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Kerbela.' 
In  Jamaica,  the  festival  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "Hussay"  from 
the  cry  of  "Hasan !  Husain !"  which  accompanies  the  procession 
of  mourners,  a  name  applied  not  only  to  the  festival  itself  but 
to  the  elaborate  tomb  constructed  out  of  bamboo  and  colored 
paper  borne  in  procession  on  the  final  day  of  the  festival.-  It 
corresponds  with  the  ten  day  celebration  of  the  Muharram,^  and 

1  The  story  is  told  in  all  histories  of  Mohammedanism  (which  however  discredit 
the  poisoning  of  Hasan)  of  Husain's  cruel  death  in  a  useless  hut  gallant  resistance  to 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  his  rival  opposed  to  the  small  company  of  his  own  house- 
hold, hampered  as  they  were  with  the  women  and  children,  with  whom  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Kufa  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Caliphate — a  story  the  human  poignancy  of 
whose  incident  makes  it  live  in  the  imagination  to  this  day.  See  Hastings  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion  and  Ethics,  article  **Shi*iah8"  by  Walter  M.  Tatton ;  Thomas  V. 
Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam  (London,  1855),  article  **Muharram";  Reynold  A.  Nichol- 
son, A  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs  (London,  1907),  213-220;  Edward  G.  Browne, 
History  of  Persia  (London,  1902),  131-134,  224-228;  Sir  William  Muir,  The  Caliphate 
(London,  3rd  edition),  306-308,  323-32S;  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  History  of  Persia  (London, 
1921),  1:538-544;  Reinhart  Paul  Dory,  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  VIslamism  (trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  V.  Chauvin,  Paris,  1879),  437-471;  Alfred  von  Kremer, 
Geschichte  der  herrschenden  Ideen  dcs  Islams  (Leipzig,  1868),  Z72-Z92\  Ignaz  Gold- 
ziher,  Mohammed  and  Islam  (translated  by  Kate  C.  Seelye,  New  Haven,  London,  Ox- 
ford, 1917),  214-274;  F.  J.  Bliss,  Relifiions  of  Modern  Syria  and  Palestine  {Sew  York, 
1912),  294-312;  E.  M.  W^herry,  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quoran  (London, 
1882),  Preliminary  Discussion,  264-270;  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  The  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan 
and  Husain,  collected  from  oral  tradition  (London,  1879),  Introduction;  Matthew 
Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism,  First  series,  222-264. 

2  For  descriptions  of  the  Shi'iah  Muharram  festival  in  I'ersia  and  India  see  es- 
pecially Pelly;  also  Moricr's  account  in  1811  quoted  by  Hughes;  Knighton's  in  Dozy, 
451  ff . ;  Arnold's  vivid  description  after  (!obineau;  and  of  references  not  already  cited, 
IMerre  Ponafidine,  Life  in  the  Moslem  East  (translated  by  Madame  Ponafidine,  New 
York,  1911),  340-363;  Sykcs.  Glory  of  the  Shia  World  (London,  1910),  191-201,  ami 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia  (London,  1902),  209;  Sir  John  Malcolm,  History  of 
Persia    (London,    1815),    2:380;    Stanley    Lane    Poole    (London    and    Sydney.    1893), 

245  fr. 

3  The  month  Muharram  is  the  first  of  the  Moslem  year.  The  festival  at  first  cor- 
responded in  time  with  the  days  on  which  the  Jews  before  Mohammed's  time  cele- 
brated the  escape  at  the  Red  Sea.  The  non-Shiite  Mohammedans,  or  Sunnis,  celebrate 
the  tenth  day  of  Muharram  "As  that  on  which  Adam  and  Eve,  heaven  and  hell,  the  pen, 
fate,  life- and  death  were  created  (Sec  Hughes).  For  the  non-Shiite  folk-lore  of  the 
festival  see  Dozy,  504-507. 
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its  events  with  the  so-called  tajeahs  *  of  the  Persian  and  Indian 
Shiites,  as  those  followers  of  Mohammed  are  called  who  claim  the 
legitimate  succession  from  Ali  in  distinction  from  the  Sunnites 
who  endorse  the  rival  succession.  As  most  Jamaica  Indians  are 
from  Bombay,  the  Hussay  follows  closely  the  form  of  celebra- 
tion described  from  that  locality/* 

It  is  regularly  celebrated  at  different  times  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  the  north  side  holding  its  Hussay  in  January  or 
February,  Vere  in  July  or  early  August.®  Since  any  man  may 
set  up  a  Hussay  for  himself  and  different  families  or  "castes" 
think  it  desirable  to  have  their  own  Hussay,  several  processions 
may  start  out  on  the  same  day  in  some  one  district  and  if  they 
meet  there  is  likely  to  be  a  bloody  fight,  each  company  trying 
to  get  the  right  of  way  for  his  Hussay  over  the  others.^  For 
this  n*ason  the  government  regulations  governing  the  bringing 
out  of  the  Hussays  are  very  strict  and  forbid  processions  in 
Kingston  or  Savannah-la-mar. 

Th<i  Hussay  festival  is  essentially  a  religious  celebration.  It 
is  not  a  mere  commemoration  of  the  dead  but  is  an  actual  bid  for 
material  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  worship,  either  for 
the  individual  or  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  expectation 
of  such  an  effect  is  based  on  the  belief  that  during  this  festival 
the  martyred  brothers  actually  return  to  earth  and  appear  in  the 
Hussay.  Says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "They  act  as  saviours ;  whatever 
a  person  wishes,  he  must  ask  for  in  his  own  words  and  he  will 

4  The  word  tajcah  signifies  "grief"  according  to  Bliss  (page  346).  It  is  applied 
to  the  events  in  the  mystery  play  of  Hasan  and  Husain  commemorating  their  martyr- 
dom:  "essentially  a  series  of  ta'::iycs,''  says  Hastings  of  the  miracle  play;  Dozy  says 
the  theatrical  representations  of  the  festival  include  farces  and  tazias — **(mot-a-mot: 
des  consolations)  c'est  a  dire,  des  drames  que  sont  cmpruntes  a  I'histoire  sacree  dcs 
petits-fils  dc  Mahomet."  Morier  applies  the  term  takiyah  to  the  large  tents  erected  in 
the  streets  during  the  festival  and  displaying  "hlack  symbols  and  other  symbols  of 
mourning."  Pelly  says  iasiali  is  the  name  applied  to  the  models  of  the  tombs  at  Kcr- 
bela  which  devout  Shiias  set  up  during  the  Muharram  and  which  are  commonly  called 
tabitt.  Kremer  makes  it  synonymous  with  Traucrfcstcit,  the  name  he  uses  to  describe 
the  whole  festival. 

5  See  Pelly,  preface,  xxi-xxiv;  Bliss,  299. 

6  For  the  shifting  nature  of  the  festival  sec  Ponafidine,  346;  Wherry,  1 :  229. 

7  Ponafidine  also  notices  this  characteristic  of  Muharram  processions  (page  345). 
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be  granted  the  favor  asked/'  •  The  building  of  a  Hussay,  special 
acts  of  service  or  of  sacrifice  during  the  period  of  the  festival, 
and  contributions  in  money  or  food  for  its  celebration,  are  con- 
sidered acts  of  merit  which  will  bring  good  fortune  to  the  wor- 
shipper. The  gift  sought  may  be  rain  in  time  of  drought  or  some 
such  service  to  the  whole  community,  but  the  special  gift  asked 
for  at  the  time  of  the  Hussay  is  that  of  a  child.  "They  make 
oflferings  to  Imam-sahib  (Sir  Lord)  for  the  gift  of  a  child,  or 
they  vow  to  build  a  Hussay  or  to  serve  during  the  festival  if 
their  wish  is  fulfilled,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell." 

Badai'i  related  his  own  experience  in  this  particular.  His 
mother  having  already  lost  a  number  of  sons  before  his  birth, 
his  father  vowed  that  if  his  next  son  should  live  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  would  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Hussay 
for  five  years.  This  meant  that  during  the  nine  nights  of  the 
festival  he  was  to  wear  a  special  garment — a  long  frock-shaped 
coat  of  many  colors — and  from  evening  to  morning  he  was  to 
attend  upon  the  Hussay  to  fan  it  with  a  fan  made  of  peacock 
feathers  carried  in  the  right  hand  and  to  wave  incense  before  it 
with  the  left.  The  first  year  he  performed  the  required  service, 
but  after  that  he  ran  away  at  the  approach  of  the  festival  in  spite 
of  blows  and  reproaches,  for,  said  the  interpreter,  "I  asked  my- 
self, 'Why  should  I  do  this?' " 

The  Hussay  in  Jamaica  celebrates  the  actual  return  of  the 
brothers  to  their  followers  on  earth  and  the  Hussay  structure 

K  Ancestor  worship  is  suggested  by  the  Shiite  belief.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the 
worshippers  believe  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  and  hence 
peculiarly  under  their  protection.  According  to  Goldziher  (page  226)  the  idea  of  a 
holy  "family**  of  which  AH  is  the  head  and  that  of  his  eventual  return  to  earth  are 
essential  elements  of  the  Shiia  faith.  Shiite  followers  who  form  the  **family"  of  Ali, 
are  marked  by  special  signs  of  self  mortification  such  as  emaciated  bodies,  dry  lips 
and  bleared  eyes.  Cf.  von  Kremer,  374,  and  Malcolm,  2 :  368.  According  to  Bliss, 
the  Syrian  Shiites  who  established  themselves  about  Baalbek  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century  have  preserved  a  distinct  physiognomy  due,  he  thinks,  to  strict  inter- 
marriage. In  James  L.  Merrick's  translation.  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed  as  con- 
tained in  the  Sheeah  Traditions  of  the  Hyat-ul-Kuloob  (Boston,  1850),  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed declares  that  long  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  God  created  him  and  AH 
and  Fatima  and  Hasan  and  Husain,  **when  as  yet  there  was  neither  heaven,  nor  earth, 
nor  darkness,  nor  light,  nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  paradise,  nor  hell,"  all  of  which  He 
later  created  by  "expanding  the  light*'  of  each  of  the  holy  personages.  Husain  has, 
says  BUSS,  "the  key  of  the  treasure  of  intercession"  as  the  reward  of  his  sacrifice, 
hence  his  prayers  are  peculiarly  effective  with  God. 

0  To  take  part  in  such  a  festival  serves,  says  Hughes,  as  "an  atonement  for  sin  or 
as  a  thanksgiving*  for  some  blessing  from  heaven."  The  costs  of  a  festival  are  met 
"either  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  district  or  by  men  of  consequence,  as  an  act  of 
devotion."  Dozy  (page  455)  cites  a  nabob  of  Lucknow  who  spent  7,200,000  francs 
for  one  such  file.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  India  small  tomb-models  are  placed  be- 
side the  large  one  as  individual  offerings. 
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which  is  borne  in  procession  on  the  final  day  of  the  festival  is 
modeled  like  a  temple  to  receive  them.*'*  Although  the  general 
style  is  always  the  same,  variations  in  the  pattern  and  decoration 
are  at  the  discretion  of  the  builder.  Any  layman  who  understands 
the  art  may  build  a  Hussay.  The  frame  I  saw  partially  com- 
pleted was  being  set  up  by  a  Hindoo  named  Philip  Barker  in  a 
small  wattled  hut  behind  one  of  the  dwelling  houses  on  the 
Chovcy  estate.  Through  Mr.  Mitcheirs  influence,  I  was  readily 
allowed  access  to  the  outhouse,  and  he  assisted  me  in  taking 
measurements  so  far  as  the  frame  was  then  completed.  Unfor- 
tunately the  "bringing  out"  occurred  after  my  boat  sailed  and  I 
was  hence  unable  to  see  the  completed  structure  or  to  observe 
the  ritual  of  the  festival.  Barker  used  bamboo  about  the  size  of 
my  finger  set  a  few  inches  apart  and  lashed  neatly  together.  This 
was  to  be  covered  with  colored  paper.  As  the  outhouse  was 
too  low  to  hold  the  structure  at  its  full  height,  Barker  was 
building  it  in  three  parts,  one  part  to  be  set  on  top  of  the  other  to 
complete  the  whole.  The  two  ])arts  already  completed  were 
shaped  like  cages,  the  bottom  one  measuring  37  inches  square  at 
the  base  and  60  inches  in  height,  the  ui)per  30  inches  at  the  base 
and  39  inches  in  height,  each  divided  into  three  sections  by  means 
of  an  onen  floorin":  set  at  intervals  of  20  inches  in  the  bottom 
cage,  of  13  in  the  upper.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  called  the 
kJiojid.  A  top  section  called  the  gitmntoj  has  two  parts,  one  cubi- 
cal, the  other  dome-shaped.  The  whole  structure  is  finally  set 
upon  a  platform  of  bamboo,  called  chotra,  provided  with  poles 
for  carrying  on  men's  shoulders. 

i<»  Dozy  writes  of  rersiaii  tajealis  (page  450).  "Ccs  moinimcnts  out  la  forme  tier 
niausolec  dc  lIo*iaiti  a  Imain-Hosain  (whtre  Husain's  grave  is);  ils  se  troiivent  ou  bien 
<lans  rimam-bara  ou  dans  la  niaison  de  qnclquc  ricbe.  I.'imam-bara  est  une  mag- 
nifique  construction,  drescc  expres  pour  la  fete  du  Mobarram;  toute  famille  consid- 
erable a  le  sicn,  dont  elle  fait  souvent  le  lieu  de  sepulture  du  chef  dc  la  famille." 

Ponafidiuc  describes  the  temporary  tbeater  or  "tekke"  wbich  holds  the  tomb  as  a 
"circular  building  with  a  canvas  dome  capable  of  seating  some  two  thousand  specta- 
tors" and  glittering  within  with  lights  and   mirrors. 

Sykes,  Glory  of  the  Shin  li'orfd,  shows  a  photograph  of  a  structure  set  up  fqr  the 
festival  at  Mohamed-abad,  a  village  which  prides  itself  upon  building  the  largest  bier 
in   Persia,  this  one  being  borne  by  500  men. 

According  to  Pelly,  the  model  of  the  Persian  tomb  or  tabut  is  placed  within  a 
permanent  hall  or  enclosure  attached  to  a  house  and  is  constructed  with  arcades  and 
a  domed  roof.  The  tombs  of  the  wealthy  are  permanent  and  beautifully  decorated. 
The  poorer  people  make  models  of  lath  and  plaster  covered  with  mica  and  tinsel.  In 
India  (Preface,  page  xxii),  the  tombs  are  carried  in  procession  and  are  "formed  of 
the  most  elegant  shapes  of  Saracenic  architecture,  glittering  in  silver  and  green  (the 
color  of  the  Imam)  and  gold."  Hughes  shows  a  small  cuf  of  such  an  Indian  pro- 
cession. 
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An  important  requisite  in  the  framework  is  a  small  door  set 
into  the  lowest  section  of  all,  behind  which  is  placed  a  representa- 
tion of  the  graves  of  the  two  ancestors.  At  Chovey  this  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  small  double  boat  of  bamboo  called  labut 
(grave) ;  at  Port  Antonio,  two  little  clay  images  used  to  be 
made,  but  now  the  people  content  themselves  with  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  earth  done  up  in  a  napkin. 

According  to  Badai'i,  it  is  the  practise  to  begin  building  a 
Hussay  at  the  new  moon,  on  the  first  night  of  the  n.ew  moon 
following  to  consecrate  the  earth  platform  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  publicly  displayed,  and  to  "bring  out"  the  Hussay  on  the  ninth 


night  thereafter."  At  Chovey,  the  earth  platform  was  constnicl- 
ed  in  an  open  space  near  the  entrance-gate  to  the  estate  and 
looked  like  a  raised  rectangular  moinid  of  earth  with  a  flat  sur- 
face, grassed  over  because  the  same  spot  is  used  from  year  to 
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year.  On  the  night  of  consecration,  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
from  four  to  six  men  (never  an  odd  number),  goes  out  to  some 
field  and  digs  up  a  little  earth  with  a  knife  or  cutlass,  with  which 
he  fills  a  small  earthen  bowl  or  "pudding-pan."  The  men  at 
the  same  time  dig  four  banana  suckers  which  they  plant  at  each 
of  the  corners  of  the  earth  platform.  The  priest  meanwhile 
places  the  bowl  into  a  cavity  scooped  out  of  its  center  and  covers 
it  with  a  cocoanut  shell.  Over  the  whole  he  draws  a  white  cloth. 
Mr.  Mitchell  writes,  "The  people  believe  that  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  ninth  night  of  the  new  moon,  a  drop  of  blood  will  fall 
upon  the  earth  in  the  bowl,  because  on  that  night  the  lives  of  the 
two  brothers  were  taken."  *- 

During  this  dedication  exercise  and  for  the  nine  nights  fol- 
lowing, the  women  sing  their  mourning  songs  *'  and  the  Hussay 
is  "served"  with  fans  and  incense.  On  the  ninth  night  of  the 
new  moon  it  is  brought  out  and  placed  upon  the  earth  platform. 
To  do  this  the  wattled  wall  of  the  shack  where  it  was  constructed 
must  be  torn  down.  As  soon  as  the  structure  is  placed,  the 
priest  kills  a  white  cock,  fills  a  small  bowl  with  the  blood  and 
sets  it  well  in  behind  the  talmt.  People  bring  other  offerings 
of  cocks,  which  the  priest  may  kill  at  once  or  let  go  for  the 
time  being.  In  India,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  seen  cloves  as  offer- 
ings. The  bread-seller  at  Maggotty  says  that  each  group  or 
"caste,"  of  which  there  are  some  sixteen  in  Jamaica,  has  its  own 

1'.*  Earth  from  the  tomb  of  Husain  at  Imam-Hosain  on  the  plain  of  Kerbela  is 
sacred  soil.  At  important  burials,  it  is  "lightly  thrown  inside  the  shroud"  after  the 
body  has  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  a  little  is  placed  under  the  right  cheek  of 
the  dead,  according  to  Sykes  in  Glory  of  the  SItia  H'orld,  113.  Little  bricks  of  earth 
from  Husain's  tomb  are  efficacious  to  rest  the  head  upon  when  bowed  in  prayer  (see 
Bliss.  302). 

13  (ioldzihcr  (page  227)  represents  the  festival  as  primarily  devoted  to  ritual  weep- 
ing. "  'To  weep  for  Husein,'  says  an  Indian  Shiite  who  has  written  books  of  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  in  Englsh,  'that  is  the  price  of  our  life  and  our  soul;  otherwise 
we  would  be  the  most  imgrateful  of  creatures.  Kven  in  Paradise  we  would  mourn  over 
Husein.  He  is  the  basis  for  Moslem  existence.'  '  Mourning  for  Husein  is  the  badge 
of  Islam.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Shiite  not  to  weep.  His  heart  is  a  living  grave,  the 
true  grave  for  the  head  of  the  beloved  martyr'."  Tears  shed  for  Husain  serve  as  an 
atonement  for  sin.  They  are  even  collected  from  the  eyes  of  the  mourners  as  a  last 
resort  to  bring  back  to  life  the  dying. 

Von  Kremer  (page  374)  quotes  the  words  of  lamentation  of  the  first  recorded 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Husain.  He  writes:  "Sobald  sie  des  Grabmales  ansich- 
tig  wurden,  stiegen  sie  von  ihren  Pferden,  zerrissen  ihrc  Gewander,  streutcn  Staub 
auf  ihre  Haupter  und  erhoben  Wehgeschrci,  und  der  Anfiihrer  betete  mit  lauter 
stirame :  Friede  sei  mit  Dir,  Sohn  der  Tochter  unseres  Propheten  !  Miirtyrcr,  Sohn 
eines  Martyrers  I  W^ahrhaftiger,  Sohn  eines  Wahrhaftigen !  Imam,  Sohn  eines 
Imams !  Welch  ungcrechten  und  gcwaltsamen  tod  mustest  Du  sterben !  Welche 
familie  der  Hand  des  Feindes  als  Gcfangene  iiberlassen !  Welch  edier  Korper  wurde 
von    Pferdeshufen    rertreten !     welches    Haupt   auf   feindliche    Lanzen  gcspiesst  l"   etc. 
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particular  kind  of  animal  sacrifice,  whether  cock,  dove,  sheep,  or 
other  animal,  but  I  was  unable  to  verify  this  statement.  Both  at 
this  time  and  on  the  following  day  the  people  bring  money,  which 
the  priest  takes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  festival  after  which 
what  is  left  is  divided  among  the  people.  Meanwhile,  the  women 
stand  grouped  together  and  sing  their  mourning  songs  while  the 
men  and  children  sit  listening.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  the  songs  are 
not  written  down  in  books  but  are  taught  by  the  priest  and  that 
thirty  or  forty  may  be  known  in  one  district,  all  sung  to  varia- 
tions of  the  same  tune.  They  represent  the  lamentations  uttered 
by  the  women  relatives  of  the  dead  martyr,  and  are  hence  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  My  singers  repeated  each  song  three 
times,  once  for  the  mother  {maiya)  once  for  the  mother-in-law, 
and  once  for  the  nurse.  The  men's  songs  are  different  in  char- 
acter. After  the  sports  of  the  night,  the  men  seat  themselves  in 
a  group  and  sing  hymns  from  the  sacred  books  |)eginning  with 
the  story  of  the  creation  and  going  on  to  that  of  the  birth  of 
Hasan  and  Husain,  the  events  of  their  life,  the  faith  they  upheld, 
and  their  martyr  death. 

This  goes  on  all  night.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  tenth  day, 
four  men  lift  to  their  shoulders  the  bamboo  platform  upon  which 
the  Hussay  rests  and  march  seven  times  about  the  earth  platform. 
Then  all  form  a  procession  and  carry  it  about  to  "certain  high 
folk"  where  they  receive  money  for  the  exhibition.  As  they 
march  there  are  cries  of  "Hasan!  Husain!"  the  drums  beat, 
songs  of  lament  are  sung.  Special  pageants  are  borne  in  the 
procession  such  as  a  hand  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  a  symbol 
which  may  also  be  seen  painted  upon  the  side  of  the  Hussay.^* 
In  India,  a  horse  made  of  bamboo  is  often  lead  in  the  procession 
to  represent  Husain's  war-horse  at  Kerbela.**  The  people  carry 
toasted  bread,  called  tosha,  which  they  eat  and  share  with  others. 
At  Chovey,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent  at  a  "place  of 
play"  in  a  meadow  below  the  estate  where  the  people  feast  and 
play  games  until  evening.    About  four  or  five  o'clock  the  Hussay 

14  See  Hughes  quoting  Morier:  "On  each  side  (of  the  I ttter' carrying  the  tomb) 
walked  two  men  bearing  poles  from  which  a  variety  of  beautiful  shawls  were  sus- 
pended* at  the  top  of  which  were  representations  of  al-Husain*s  hand  studded  with 
jewelry." 

15  In  Morier's  account,  quoted  by  Hughes,  the  horse  is  a  live  animal  "covered 
with  artificial  wounds,  with  arrows  stuck  all  about  his  body  and  caparisoned  in  black.** 
So  in  Dozy  (pages  452,  456),  Husain's  favorite  Arab  is  named  Doldol,  represented  in 
the  procession  by  a  white  Arab  with  arrows  seemingly  piercing  its  body.  The  pageant 
contains  a  moving  scene  in  which  Husain  takes  leave  of  this  faithful  animal  as  it  falls 
under  him  pierced  with  arrows. 
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is  again  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers  and  carried  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  India 
it  is  buried  in  a  hole  some  six  or  eight  feet  deep  dug  at  a  place 
called  Kerbela,  hut  in  Jamaica,  as  in  the  accounts  of  such  pro- 
cessions in  Bombay,  it  is  always  taken  to  the  river  or  to  a  sea- 
coast  and  sunk  out  of  sight.  By  sunset  all  must  be  over.  Ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  St.  James  parish  the  people  believe  that 
in  this  way  the  spirits  of  the  dead  return  once  more  to  the 
Kuphrates,  but  I  was  unable 
to  verify  this  belief  from 
Indian  informants. '"  Badai'i 
said  that  among  the  East 
Indians  of  his  locality,  on 
the  third  day  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hussay  a 
feast  is  made  for  the  whole 
company,  "men,  women  and 
children  eating  together 
among  themselves,"  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  the 
occasion  had  any  other  so- 
Special  paraphernalia  is 
prepared  for  the  Hussay 
celebration  besides  the  tomb 
iiself  which  is  the  center  of 
interest.  In  the  same  out- 
building whfre  the  frame 
was  being  set  up  at  Chovey. 
hinig  several  drums  which 
are  k(']>t  from  year  lo  year 
for  ihe  ritual.  'I"hesc  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  big 
drum,  or  tlliolak,  was  sim- 
ply a  keg  26  inches  high 
and  19^4  inches  in  diameter, 
covered  at  both  ends  with 
goat-skin.  It  is  hung  about  the  neck  by  a  stout  cord  and  played 
with  a  curved  stick  called  daiika  held  in  the  right  hand.     In  the 

inl'elly   (pr<^fa»,  xxi-xiiv)  says  thai  Ilif  sea  al  Bombay  is  rcgatdrd  ai  pan  of 
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illustration,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  wearing  the  drum  in  the  proper 
fashion.  The  body  of  the  other  drum  was  made  of  clay  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowl  with  a  goat-skin  tied  taut  across  the  top.  It  is 
called  "yabba*'  in  Jamaica,  the  local  name  for  a  pottery  dish,  but 
the  right  name  is  tasa.  Those  specimens  I  saw  were  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  worn  hung  at  the  waist  and  are 
played  with  two  short  sticks,  called  chob,  wound  at  both  ends 
with  waxed  cloth. 

Other  appurtenances  of  the  festival  were  not  got  ready  so 
early.  In  old  days  the  costumes  were  elaborate,  but  today,  al- 
though some  few  wear  long  white  tunics,*"  the  most  dress  in 
ordinary  clothes.  Peacock  fans,  called  jliaroo,  and  censers  ** 
filled  with  burning  myrrh  {luban)  or  with  camphor  and  resin, 
are  used  for  the  serving  of  the  Hussay.  At  night  men  twirl 
torches  made  of  long  sticks  tied  at  both  ends  with  cloth  dipped 
in  kerosene  oil;  these  are  called  banethe  (fire-sticks).  Others 
carry  sticks  (bava)  some  eight  feet  long  with  which  they  make 
figures  called  taniaslia.  Men  in  couples  play  with  swords, — "real 
swords  of  iron" ;  in  India,  a  man  may  play  with  two  or  three 
swords  at  a  time.*®  Couples  oppose  to  each  other  short  bamboo 
sticks  about  three  feet  long,  called  gutka,  held  in  the  right  hand 
while  with  the  left  they  guard  with  circular  shields  covered  with 
goat-skin,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  called  phari.  Accord- 
ing to  Badai'i,  "  they  represent  the  way  in  which  Husain  and 
Hasan  died ;  it  was  written  in  the  Koran  that  a  certain  man 
would  appear  with  a  long  hair  in  his  stomach  and  he  (?)  was 
destined  to  die  by  that  man, — a  black  man  of  another  race.''  '^ 
Other  players  engage  in  wrestling,  called  kusliti. 

17  Pohafidine,  344. 
IH  Dozy,  456. 

19  Moricr  (quoted  by  Hughes)  describes  in  the  procession  he  saw  the  "sixty- 
two  relations"  begrimed  with  blood,  brandishing  swords  and  singing  "a  sort  of  hymn, 
the  tones  of  which  were  very  wild."  Pelly  saw  "a  band  of  about  fifty  men  striking 
two  pieces  of  wood  together  in  their  hands."  These  exercises  resemble  the  "military 
pageants"  which  Siteram  describes  in  dramatic  representations  in  southern  India 
(Jour,  of  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Gt.  Brit.  &  Ire.,  April,  1924,  page  234),  in  which  "only  sol- 
diers may  take  part"  and  which  "include  boxing,  fencing  with  swords  and  lathis,  races 
and  other  exercises  and  games." 

20  Shamir,  Shomar  or  Shimr  is  the  Judas  of  the  Husain  story,  "a  name  never  pro- 
nounced by  the  pious  Moslem  but  with  ejaculatory  curse,"  says  Muir  (page  325).  He 
it  was  who  urged  on  the  slaying  of  Husain  and,  after  his  death,  treated  his  head  with 
contempt  and  bade  horses  trample  down  his  body.  The  actor  who  takes  this  part  in 
the  plays  stands  in  danger  of  violence  from  the  excited  audience. 
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Special  kinds  of  cake  are  prepared  for  the  festivity,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Malida,  unleavened  bread,  called  rotie,  crumbled   into  boiling 
sugar  butter  and  spice  to  form  a  pudding. 

Khurtna,  bread-dough,  in  the  form  of  a  marble  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  size,  dropped  into  boiling  sugar  and  butter. 

Jaleby,  bread-dough  shaped  like  a  twist  and  fried  in  butter  and 
oil. 

Khaga,  bread-dough  rolled  thin,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  bank-note 
a  hand  long  and  fried  in  butter  or  oil. 

Laddoo,  parched  flour  and  rice  flavored  with  ginger  stirred  into 
boiling  syrup  and  made  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Of  these  cakes,  the  malida  comes  from  Chovey,  the  khurma 
from  Chovey  and  Port  Antonio,  and  the  other  four  are  described 
only  from  Port  Antonio,  where  the  presence  of  tourists  may  have 
commercialized  the  festival  to  some  extent.  For  drink  there  is 
lemonade,  sometimes  cocoanut  water,  and  "always  rum  in  Ja- 
maica" despite  the  Mohammedan  prohibition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  alike  join  in  the  Hussay  cele- 
bration, which  contains  so  many  popular  elements  of  emotional 
excitement. 

The  songs  which  follow  were  sung  into  the  phonograph  by 
three  singers,  one  man  and  two  women.  The  man  Kannulla  was 
a  Mussulman  from  Basti  in  India,  head  man  for  the  East  Indians 
near  Port  Antonio.  His  song  is  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  is  that  with  which  the  historic  cycle  opens,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  words  from  the  record.  According  to 
Badai'i  it  begins,  "God  created  fourteen  worlds."  The  women 
singers  were  from  the  Chovey  estate ;  Alice  Barker's  Hindi  name 
is  "Shukrie,"  Jane  Thompson's  is  "Ramdaya."  The  words  are 
set  down  as  they  are  written  out  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  are  in  Hindi 
with  a  few  peculiarities  of  idiom.  He  has  marked  the  stress  and 
divided  the  words  into  syllables  to  show  how  they  were  sung 
to  the  music. 
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I. 
WOMEN'S  MOURNING  SONGS 

1.  Bd'har-se  nik-sec  Mdi-ya;  de-p-dliic  pa-kar  ro-ne  la-gic. 

The  mother  is  come  out  of  the  house ;  she  leaned  on  the  balcony  and 
began  to  weep. 

2.  0-thc  '-*    ba-dar  gham-ghcr-kc  Mdi-ya  o-tlii  hit  khol-kc  ; 
C'lm-dar  ek-bootid  bar-so  Hasan  pi-yd-sal  jat  licin. 

The  sky  is  lowering  and  the  mother  arose  with  loose  hair; 
"O  sky,  let  fall  a  drop  af  rain!  for  Hasan  is  going  away  thirsty." 

3.  Ro'ive  Ha-san  ki  Mdi-ya  du-ny-a  kc-wal  dal  p(li)ool  Jiai ; 
du-ny-a  kc  ka-ran  bc-tc  sir  de-yc  du-ny-a  br-i  bci-man  liai. 

Hasan's  mother  is  weeping  because  her  son  gave  his  life  as  a  flower 

for  the  world ; 

For  the  world  has  the  son  given  his  head,  which  is  but  a  false  world.. 

4.  God  sc  uth  jd-wa  re  bc-tc;  jdi  an-ar  bich  so-i  ra-how, 
doodh  sc  pc4d  re  bc-te'doodh  bi-na  roc  roc  ma-rc 

Get  up  out  of  my  lap,  my  son ;  go  sleep  under  a  pomegranate  tree. 
My  son,  rearedotpon  milk,  cries  himself  to  death  without  milk. 

"*>■•■■ 

5.  Main  tit  sc  pun-choun  c  ica-lic  ka-thitn  dc  kiw  bc-tc  ha-mar ; 
Jdi  de-kho  Kaj-rie  ki  ban  men  sisli  na-7\.'d-c  path  tc  Qo-ran 

The^ mother  asks  the  devout,  "Have  you  seen  my  son?" 

"Go  to  the  forest  of  Kajrie,--  you  will  find  him  reading  the  Koran." 

6.  Mdi-ya  pa-lain  ck  shn-gnay  shn-gna  plcin,  das  roj  kai; 
so-nc  ka  punj-rd  tor  kai  shn-gna  da-gd  die  jat-hi. 

The  mother  reared  a  parrot,  reared  a  parrot  for  ten  days  only. 
Having  broken  the  golden  cage,  he  is  flown  away. 

21  The  /i  must  appear  but  is  silent;    the  n  is  nasal  in  Karan,  punchoun,  and  pa-lain. 

22  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  "Kajrie  is  in  the  province  of  Banra  near  Nepal  in  the 
district  of  Gorakhpur,"  near  the  boundaries  of  which  district  Buddha  was  born  and 
died. 
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[Notes  or  phrases  in  brackets  are  not  distinct  enough  to  make  accu- 
racy certain.  Note  the  similarity  of  all  these  women's  songs.  Note  the 
tying  over  from  an  unaccented  to  a  more  accented  note,  both  with  and 
without  melodic  movement.    E,  H.  Geer.] 

1. 

[In  the  first  part  of  this  record,  wherever  A  has  been  indicated  the 
tone  sung  was  more  nearly  A  flat.  I  think  it  probable  that  this  was  due 
to  inaccuracy  of  intonation.  A  natural  was  clearly  intended  in  the  repe- 
tition (on  the  same  record).    E.  II.  Gccr.] 


^^^^^^^^^ 


~^^^^^^ 


'J'ht-  Hiissiiy  Pcslival  «i  Jamaica 


[intonation  very  nhcertain,— many  defects  in  the  record,    E.  H.  Geer.] 
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3. 

[Essentially  a  variant  of  the  preceding  record.  (In  the  second  part) 
intonation  very  indefinite— record  poor.  The  first  score  seems  to  be  in 
minor  (G  natural)  but.  again,  it  may  be  inaccuracy  of  intonation.  The 
rest  is  clearly  in  major.    H.  H.  Geer.] 


'■#^^i 


■^    I    ■—— f 


m—i^ 


^=-^=r^.=-i^^^^ 


^^^^4 
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II. 
MEN'S  CREATION  SONG 

(As  sung  by  Karmulla  at  Port  Antonio.) 


Si^^^3^^^^£^=g^^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

String  figure  making  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  Hawaiian 
pastimes.  Like  other  "Oceanic"  figures,  including  also  Ameri- 
can, as  compared  with  the  "Asiatic"  from  which  our  own  Euro- 
pean forms  derive,  the  art  in  Hawaii  requires  two  instead  of  four 
hands  and  seems  to  have  been  regularly  accompanied  by  a  chant.^ 
Very  few  such  chants  are  preserved  to-day,  but  among  the  upper 
classes  literary  and  allusive  chants  are  composed  to  follow  the  old 
patterns.  One  of  these  Mr.  Emerson  has  included  in  this  collec- 
tion, although  he  does  not  believe  that  it  can  be  translated  into 
intelligible  English  because  of  its  obscure  form  which  can  con- 
vey little  to  one  not  in  the  secret  of  its  riddling  and  often  satiric 
meaning.  Examples  of  this  literary  chant-making  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Fornander  collection,  where  the  figures  of  a  turtle, 
a  spider,  a  ship,  a  house,  a  meshed  net,  a  lounge,  a  level  plain  be- 
tween two  mountains,  a  hunchback,  are  played  upon  to  recall 
local  history  in  different  parts  of  Hawaii.* 

In  the  present  collection  of  chants,  the  folk  element  is  ap- 
parent. Most  are  in  dialogue  form  and  all  are  obvious  in  mean- 
ing. At  least  one  pattern  has  a  mythological  interpretation. 
Taylor  tells  us  that  scenes  from  mythology  are  commonly  repre- 
sented in  New  Zealand  string  figures,  "such  as  Hine-nui-te-po, 
mother  of  night,  bringing  forth  her  progeny,  Maru  and  the  gods, 
and  Maui  fishing  up  the  land." '  In  the  pattern  here  called  the 
"Net  of  Makalii"  (the  name  means  "little  eyes,"  that  is,  stars), 
the  chant  merely  alludes  to,  it  does  not  re-tell,  the  story  so  famil- 
iar to  every  Hawaiian  of  how  the  demi-god  Makalii  hung  up  all 
vegetable  food  in  a  net  out  of  reach  in  the  sky  until  Rat  (lole) 
climbed  up  the  "black  shining  road-way  of  Kane"  (who  is  one 
of  the  greater  gods)  and  nibbled  a  hole  through  which  all  the 
vegetables  fell  down  upon  the  earth  beneath.  The  story  occurs 
as  incident  or  allusion  in  a  number  of  Hawaiian  hero  tales.    In 

1  See  Mrs.  Caroline  Fumess  Jayne's  String  Figures^  a  study  of  CaVs-ctadle  in 
many  lands.  New  York,  1906,  which  contains  a  bibliography.  In  the  introduction. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon  of  Cambridge  University  discusses  the  distribution  of  types. 

2  Fornander  Collection  of  Hawaiian  Folk-lore  (Honolulu,  1916-1920),  3:210-214. 
S  Taylor,  Tt  ika  a  Maui  (London,  1870),  347. 
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the  story  of  Kila  S  Makalii  is  Kila's  uncle,  brother  to  Moikeha, 
and  the  rat  is  the  supernatural  body  assumed  by  a  great  aunt 
who  comes  in  this  form  to  the  help  of  her  favorite  nephew.  In 
the  story  of  Kaula ',  Makalii  is  the  "god  of  plenty"  living  in  the 
sky  whither  Kaula  journeys  to  raid  the  food  preserves  of  the 
gods,  and  is  appealed  to  by  the  hero  to  furnish  a  net  to  trap  his 
enemy.  In  Aukelenuiaiku^,  Makalii  is  also  represented  as  living 
in  the  heavens  with  a  very  beautiful  wife  who  shone  with  such 
beauty  that  "the  sun  was  eclipsed  by  her  and  the  rainbow  was 
her  footstool."  In  the  story  of  Hazuaii  Loa  *,  Makalii  acts  as  the 
principal  navigator  in  Hawaii  Loa's  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Hawaii.  Steering  by  "the  red  star"  (Aldebaran),  he  discovers 
land  and  hence  it  is  that  the  red  stars  which  make  up  the  cluster 
of  the  Pleiades  are  called  "cluster  of  Makalii" — Huihui-O'Makalii, 
Hawaiian  chants  often  mention  the  "month  of  Makalii"  (April) 
or  the  "sacred  night  of  Makalii." 

Of  the  local  connections  of  the  chant  Mr.  Emerson  writes  me 
(December  26,  1923),  "The  word  kaupaku  means  a  'ridge-pole' 
and  Kaupaku  Hanalei  is  most  probably  a  poetical  name  for  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  mountain  back  of  Hanalei,  Kauai,  from  which 
pour  down  at  times  numerous  waterfalls  into  the  Hanalei  valley, 
seemingly  out  of  the  dense  cloud  (naulu).  I  have  myself  counted 
sixteen  of  these  waterfalls  at  one  time."  The  deluge  of  water  on 
this  ridge  when  the  rains  begin  after  a  drought  may  in  this  chant 
be  poetically  referred  to  the  old  story  of  the  net  which  the  rat 
nibbled  to  let  fall  the  food  over  the  island,  or  the  story  itself  may 
be  a  folk  version  of  the  more  poetical  natural  figure.  Haddon  in 
his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Jayne  quotes  Mr.  Emerson's  letter  to  Dr. 
Elmer  Brown '  in  which  he  reports  finding  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  certain  rock  formations  which  are  locally 
ascribed  to  the  figures  in  the  legend — "the  stars  (Pleiades),  the 
home  of  Makalii,  his  net  and  the  rat  all  in  the  rock  at  South 
Cape." 

Another  example  of  the  localized  character  of  some  of  these 
old  hei  chants  is  the  ancient  cave  in  Waiohinu  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kau  on  Hawaii  which  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the  hei 
called  "A  Man."    An  old  native  of  Waiohinu  showed  me  this  cave 

1  Fornander  collection,  1 :  160-164. 

2  Ibid,  1 :  524-528. 
S  Ibid,  1 :  74-80. 

4  Ibid,  3 :  278. 

SUniTcriitx  of  California  Magazine  (1899).  5:  163. 
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in  December,  1913,  and  said  it  was  called  "Kahuaape"  and  in 
ancient  days  had  been  inhabited  for  more  than  eighty  years  by 
its  owner,  a  man  named  "Kamaka." 

It  is  evident  that  string  figures  may  be  given  names  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  player,  hence  the  same  figure  may  go 
by  different  names  or  the  same  name  be  applied  to  different  fig- 
ures. The  pattern  which  Mr.  Emerson  calls  "Night"  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  pictured  by  Culin  as  "ace  of  spades,"  ^  and  in  Jayne 
a  slightly  different  pattern  is  connected  with  the  Hawaiian 
"Makalii."^  The  hei  called  Hue-wai  a  Kaula  may  refer  the 
verses  to  Kaula  as  their  composer.  This  seems  to  be  a  modern 
way  of  naming  hei  compositions  and  the  phrase  a  Kaula  is,  as 
Mr.  Emerson  points  out,  a  stronger  term  of  ownership  than  mere 
possession.  But  I  am  disposed  to  see  a  reference  to  that  legen- 
dary Kaula  who  raided  the  preserve  grounds  of  the  gods.  As  to 
the  gourd  Mr.  Emerson  writes,  "Hue-wai  is  literally  'water- 
gourd.'  No  cups  were  used.  When  anyone  of  the  household 
wanted  to  drink,  he  lifted  the  water-gourd  to  the  level  of  his  head 
and  drank  from  the  nuku  (mouth  or  snout)  of  the  hue-wai.  For 
this  reason  we  usually  call  it  a  'drinking-gourd.'  " 

Tylor  places  the  center  of  distribution  of  string  figures  in 
southwestern  Asia.*  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  art  must  have 
originated  and  developed  among  a  net-weaving  people.  It  seems 
to  have  spread  to  Polynesia  from  a  foreig^n  culture  in  connection 
with  knowledge  of  net  weaving,  and  to  be  connected  there  with 
deities  of  the  spirit  world.  Maui,  the  same  god  who  taught  the 
netting  art  in  the  south  seas,  is  associated  in  New  Zealand  with 
string  figures,  which  sometimes  go  by  his  name  and  which  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced.  Another  name  for  the  g^me  in  New 
Zealand  is  what  or  he  Tvai,  equivalent  to  the  Hervey  Island  form 
ai  and  the  Hawaiian  hei,  meaning  "snare."  "Playing  cat's-cradle 
at  night  brings  bad  luck,"  is  an  old  saying  in  Hawaii  according  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Pukui,  and  the  old  chant*  called  "The  double  canoe  of 

1  Stewart  Culin,  Hawaiian  Games,  American  Anthropologist,   1    (1899) :  222,   223, 

piatci  XIII.  xrv.  XV. 

2  String  Fignres,  24. 

8  Remarks  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Games,  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  9  (1879) :  26. 
4  Fomander  Collection,  1 :  440. 
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Kane"  pictures  among  the  occupants  of  the  magic  canoe  as  it 
starts  on  its  voyage  to  recover  the  ravished  Hina, 

Kanaloa  on  the  platform 

Playing  at  cat's  cradle  with  the  dead. 

O  Kanaloa  i  luna  o  ka  pola 
E  hei  atta  i  ka  heana. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Hawaiian  hei  making  came  from  a 
school-girl  in  Waiohinu,  Hawaii,  who  showed  me  a  few  patterns. 
Seldom  have  I  passed  a  more  amusing  hour  than  that  spent 
at  the  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu  during  the  following  winter 
watching  the  then  Judge  Lyle  A.  Dickey  demonstrate  hei  pat- 
terns upon  his  own  nimble  fingers.  All  the  objects  and  inci- 
dents of  folk  life  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  woven 
out  of  the  suggestive  analogies  of  line  and  motion,  the  perform- 
ance ending  with  a  life-like  representation  of  a  boy  climbing  a 
cocoanut  tree  which  Judge  Dickey  explained  really  needed  the 
bare  foot  for  a  perfect  picture;  for  fingers,  teeth  and  toes  all 
play  a  part  in  Hawaiian  hei  making.  Mr.  Dickey  probably  knows 
more  string  figures  from  the  Pacific  than  any  other  living  man, 
and  it  is  to  his  courtesy  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  portrait  of  an 
old  Hawaiian  hei  player  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  of  living  collectors  Mr. 
Emerson  is  the  only  one  in  Hawaii  who  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  words  of  the  chant  which  accompanies  the  patterns,  and 
hence  it  is  to  him  we  must  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  fugitive 
but  interesting  form  of  folk  composition. 

MARTHA  WARREN  BECKWITH. 

Vasur  College, 
June  19.  1924. 
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The  game  of  hei  or  cat's-cradle  was  played  with  a  string  a 
fathom  long  with  the  ends  tied  together  forming  a  loop.  A  per- 
son usually  worked  the  changes  entirely  with  his  own  fingers 
without  help  from  another,  often  calling  his  teeth  and  toes  into 
service,  although  in  some  cases  two  players  took  part  in  a  four- 
handed  game.  There  were  a  great  many  distinct  hei  with  names 
of  their  own  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  tnclc  or  chant  descrip- 
tive of  the  scene  or  scenes  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
figures  as  they  were  rapidly  worked  by  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
player. 

Most  of  these  hei  I  obtained  years  ago  from  the  natives  of 
Kona  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  while  surveying  in  that  district. 
I  had  the  player  slowly  repeat  the  words  while  I  wrote  them 
down.  When  possible,  I  also  had  him  chant  the  words  as  he 
worked  the  figures  with  his  fingers,  and  at  the  right  moment 
I  took  these  figures  off  his  hands  and  secured  them  on  paper  with 
pins.  The  cuts  are  made  from  free  hand  tracings  taken  directly 
from  the  string  figures  in  my  possession. 
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1.    The  Drinking-Gourd  of  Kaula 

[As  the  dialogue  proceeds,  one  object  after  another  appears  upon  the 
fingers  and  then  gives  place  to  the  next  figure.] 


"I  come  for  the  drinking-gourd." 

"No  gourd!   all  smashed." 
"I  come  for  the  stem." 

"No  stem !  all  broken  to  pieces." 
"I  come  for  the  pieces." 

"No  pieces !  all  scattered." 
"I  come  for  the  net." 

"No  net !  all  cut  to  pieces." 

Ka  Hue-wai  a  Kaula. 

Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  hue-wai. 

Aohe  hue.    Pau  i  ke  nahaha. 
Kii  tnai  nei  au  i  ka  nuku. 

Aohe  nuku.    Ua  pau  i  ka  haihai. 
Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  apana. 

Aohe  apana.    Pau  i  ka  helelei. 
Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  aha. 

Aohe  aha;  ua  pau  i  ka  mokumoku. 
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2.    Night 


O  night !  O  night  I  the  stars  are  hung  up ; 
Dawn  comes,  lo,  they  drop  away. 


Po. 

B  po  e\  B  po  e\  kau  tnai  ka  hoku ; 
A  ao  ae  helelei  wale  iho  no. 
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3.    Net  of  Makalli. 

[Makalii,  a  chief  of  Kohala»  Hawaii,  wanting  to  deprive  man  of  food, 
hung  up  all  the  taro,  sweet  potato  (uala),  plantain  (mata),  yam  (hoi), 
arrowroot  (pia),  femroot  (ka  hapuu),  smilax  (uhi),  and  other  food  plants 
in  a  net  (koko)  on  a  dense  cloud  (naulu)  at  Kaupaku,  Hanalei,  on  Kauai. 
But  Puluena,  a  man,  put  a  rat  (lole)  in  the  net  who  bit  a  hole  in  it  and 
let  the  food  fall  out  on  all  parts  of  the  island.  *  This  rat  gave  its  name  to 
the  division  (ahupttaa)  of  land  called  lole  in  Kohala.  Its  last  resting- 
place  is  still  shown  at  a  point  on  the  lava  rock  at  Kalae  (South  Cape)  in 
Kau,  Hawaii.  The  net  of  Makalii  is  also  pointed  out  on  the  rock  in  the 
same  place.] 

Hung  up  on  the  ridge-pole  of  Hanalei, 
To  the  water-springs  of  the  dense  cloud. 


Koko  a  MakaliL 


Hiu  at  la  Kaupaku  Hanaiei. 
I  na  mapund  ivai  a  ka  naulu. 
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Net  of  MakaliL 


[In  the  diagram  the  net  is  shown  with  its  eight  compartments.  The 
point  bitten  by  the  rat  is  shown  at  A.  The  space  B  contained  taro,  the 
space  C  sweet  potato.  The  construction  of  the  figure  is  such  that  if  the 
string  is  cut  at  the  point  A  the  whole  net  will  fall  apart.] 
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4.    The  House  of  Cocoanut-String. 

"1  come  for  the  house." 

"There  is  no  house;  all  broken  to  pieces." 
"I  come  for  the  rafters." 

"No  rafters !  they  are  all  broken." 
"I  come  for  the  thatch." 

"No  thatch !  all  scattered." 

Ka  Halo-kumu-kaaluu 

Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  hale, 

Aohe  hale ;  pau  i  ka  nohaha, 
Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  laau, 

Aoh^  laau ;  pau  i  ka  ha*ihaH. 
Kii  mai  nei  au  i  ka  mauu. 

Aohe  mauu ;  ua  pau  i  ka  helelei. 
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5.    The  Drinking-Gourd. 

[The  dialogue  is  between  the  woodpecker  (elepaio)  and  the  hawk  (to), 
king  of  birds.  While  chanting  these  few  lines,  the  simple  loop  on  the 
player's  fingers  undergoes  a  magical  change,  and  we  see  the  figure  of  a 
drinking-gourd  standing  clearly  out ;  in  another  instant  it  disappears  and 
nothing  is  left] 

"OJolO  lo!  the  man  has  hit  me  with  a  stone!" 

"Whose  fault  is  it?" 
''It  is  my  fault ;  I  pecked  a  hole  in  the  man's  drink- 
ing-gourd." 
"Indeed  you  are  at  fault;   await  your  trial  at 
the  congress  of  the  birds." 


Ka  Hue-waL 

*'E  lo  el  E  lo  e\  ua  pa  ant  i  ka  pohaku  a  ke  kanaka  I" 

**Nawai  ka  hala?" 
**Na*u  ka  hala  i  ka  pao  ana  i  ka  huewai  a  ke  kanaka." 

**Hewa  ha  oe ;  hookolo  ia  i  ka  nui  manu  o  kakou.** 
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6.    A  MaiL 

[Two  men  dwell  in  a  cave  in  Keaa,  Kau.    One  sits  within  while  the 
other,  his  servant,  guards  the  door.    The  following  dialogue  ensues.] 


1.  "A  man!" 

"Where  is  he?" 
"Right  here." 

"What  is  in  his  hand?" 
'Nothing." 

"Shut  to,  shut  to  the  door  of  our  house ! 


«' 


» 


1.  He  kanaka, 

Auhea  ? 
Eia'e, 

Heaha  ko  ka  lima  ? 
Aohe. 

Pania,  pania  ka  ipuka  o  ka  hale  o  kaua. 
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2.  "A  man !" 

"Where  is  he?" 
"Right  here." 

"What  is  in  his  hand?" 
"Some  salt." 

"Open  wide,  open  wide  the  door  of  our  house !" 

2.  He  kanaka. 

Aithea? 
Bia*e. 

Healia  ko  ka  lima? 
He  wahi  paakai, 

Wehea,  wehea  ka  ipuka  o  ka  hale  o  kaua. 
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7.    Unceremonious  Love. 


[Obtained  in  1899  from  Miss  Lucy  K.  Peabody,  only  surviving  child 
of  Dr.  Parker  Peabody  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Kamakaila  Davis,  daughter 
of  George  H.  Davis  who  was  son  of  Isaac  Davis  by  his  second  wife, 
Kalukuna. 

The  chant  represents  the  girl  from  "above  Awili*'  beckoning  with 
her  hand  to  her  lover.  The  lovers  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  but  alas  I 
he  leaves  her  and  goes  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  like  an  eel  and  swims  off 
carrying  his  clothes  (the  feathers  of  the  bird)  on  his  head,  to  be  drenched 
by  the  rain  beating  on  the  cliff  of  Kaneopa.] 


Hele  i  ka  aloha  aiku 
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Aloha  AikiL 

Hele  i  ke  aloha  aiku 

Bia  la  e  aniani  niai  kona  aloha 

Maluna  mai  o  Awili  pu 

Ke  pa  la  kai  o  Kcepe*a 

Kai  pa  wale  i  ka  pali 

Kai  auau  a  ka  mca  alolta 

Kona  alalia  kalawalawa 

Oni  ana  i  ka  manatva  me  he  piihi  la 

Ke  iho  la  ka  iho  kahakai 

Ka  iho  pali  lalo  o  Hakalau 

Ho  aii  ka  opeope  i  Waimalino 

Ku  liluulu  ka  hulu  o  ka  manti 

I  ka  ua  pehi  mai  ma  ka  pali  o  Kaneopa 

Ke  neencc  i  kahakai  me  ka  huahua 

Me  ka  alaala  paina  poha. 


Go  to  the  unceremonious  love 

Of  her  who  now  gently  beckons  with  her  hand,  a  love  token 

From  above  Awili — together. 

It  gently  rises,  the  sea  at  Kape'a, 

The  sea  softly  washing  against  the  cliff, 

The  sea,  bathing  place  of  the  beloved  one, 

His  passing  love 

Stirring  in  his  affections.    As  an  eel 

He  goes  down  the  seaside  descent — 

The  steep  descent  below  Hakalau — 

Floating  his  bundled  clothes  to  Waimalino. 

Drenched  are  the  feathers  of  the  bird 

By  the  rain  beating  down  on  the  pali  of  Kaneopa, 

Moving  seaward  with  the  foam, 

With  the  bursting  Portuguese  men-of-war. 
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O  kaneopa 
Ke  neenee  i  kahakai. 
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INTRODUCTION 

African  wit  and  philosophy  are  more  justly  summed  up  in  the 
proverb  or  aphorism  than  in  any  other  form  of  folk  art,  and  the 
proverbial  sayings  collected  from  negro  settlements  in  the  Amer- 
icas or  the  West  Indies  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  mental  life  of 
the  negro  than  even  story  or  song  reveals.  In  them  he  expresses 
his  justification  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  are  his  conso- 
lation for  impotence,  the  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the  provo- 
cations of  the  strong.  In  argument,  an  apt  proverb  will  often 
win  conviction.  As  a  veiled  threat,  it  carries  almost  the  efficacy 
of  a  curse.  Proverbs  enter  constantly  into  the  life  of  the  folk ; 
borrowed  sayings  undergo  a  process  of  remolding  under  the  in- 
fluence of  native  conditions,  being  interpreted  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  native  life,  and  new  sayings  pattern  upon  the  old. 
There  is  no  other  art  so  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica  today  as  this  of  the  aphorism,  and  none  em- 
ployed so  constantly  in  everyday  experience. 

Most  of  the  material  for  the  present  collection  comes  from 
yoimg  women  students  of  the  Bethlehem  training  school  for 
teachers.  While  at  home  for  the  vacation  during  the  summer  of 
1919,  they  were  asked  to  write  out  lists  of  old  sayings,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  lists.  Of  the  twenty-two  contributed, 
four  came  from  the  parish  of  Manchester,  two  from  St.  Elizabeth, 
six  from  Westmoreland,  three  are  from  Montego  Bay,  one  from 
Cambridge,  two  from  Spanish  Town,  and  one  each  from  Alexan- 
dria and  Port  Maria  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  longest 
list  (215  proverbs)  came  from  Savannah-la-Mar  in  Westmore- 
land. Other  sayings  have  been  given  me  by  negro  servants  in 
the  houses  where  I  was  staying  and  by  various  other  people, 
sometimes  of  the  better  class.  I  have  also  made  use,  by  permis- 
sion, of  the  few  collections  already  published  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  and  have  designated  such  use  by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
collector,  thus : 

B        Banbury,  T.,  Jamaica  Superstitions,  or  the  Obeah  Book. 
Jamaica,  1894,  pages  J9-43. 

Ba      Bates,  William  C,  Creole  Folk-lore  from  Jamaica.  I.  Proverbs. 
Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  vol.  9  (1895),  pages  38-42. 
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C        Cundall,  Frank  (with  Izett  Anderson),  Jamaica  Negro  Proverbs 
and  Sayings.    Kingston,  1910. 

F       Franck,  Harry  A.,    Jamaica  Proverbs. 

Dialect  Notes,  vol.  5,  part  4  (1921),  pages  96-106. 

G       Grant,  Cyril  F.    Negro  Proverbs  collected  in  Jamaica,  1887. 
Folk-lore,  vol.  28  (1917),  pages  315-317. 

R        Rampini,  Charles,    Letters  from  Jamaica. 
Edinburgh,  1873,  Appendix,  pages  175-182. 

Of  these  collectors,  Cundall,  with  737  proverbs  together  with 
their  explanation,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Franck,  with 
468,  is  an  industrious  traveller  but  without  knowledge  of  the  dia- 
lect or  of  the  people. 

The  explanation  of  the  proverb  is  in  no  case  taken  from  pub- 
lished sources  but  noted  generally  from  the  people  themselves, 
although  Mrs.  Gretchen  Todd  Starck  has  given  me  some  mean- 
ings from  her  recollection  of  childhood  days  in  the  West  Indies. 
My  principal  informant  was  an  old  blind  man  of  Mandeville, 
named  George  Parkes,  who  had  been  an  active  man  in  the  com- 
munity in  his  youth  and  whose  honesty  and  intelligence  are  un- 
questionable. But  in  no  case  is  the  explanation  here  offered  a 
necessarily  constant  one,  since  a  saying  may  in  another  com- 
munity take  on  a  quite  different  shade  of  meaning.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  sayings  have  a  highly  symbolic  or 
riddling  form.  The  people  are  quite  aware  of  the  import  of  this 
symbolism ;  if  asked  to  explain  a  riddling  proverb  they  will  read- 
ily express  its  meaning  in  abstract  terms  or  furnish  an  example 
of  its  proper  usage.  I  have  been  told  that  some  proverbs  have  a 
double  symbolism  implying  a  vulgar  meaning,  and  are  therefore 
avoided  by  the  better  class.  But  in  most  cases  I  was  chiefly  im- 
pressed with  the  dark  sense  of  wrong  and  the  nursing  by  the 
weaker  folk  of  injuries  real  or  fancied  inflicted  by  those  upon 
whom  they  were  impotent  to  avenge  themselves,  which  find  voice 
in  the  apparently  innocent  or  merely  sententious  retort.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  how  many  of  the  proverbs  apply  to  poverty,  hunger, 
injury,  and  want.  Love  is  not  celebrated,  nor  is  heroism  or 
beauty.  Women  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  then  generally  to  be- 
little. It  is  the  fate  of  the  folk  who  are  put  upon  by  their  betters 
and  who  smart  under  injury  which  is  here  expressed  with  an  al- 
most uncanny  justness  of  observation ;  as  if,  by  generalizing  the 
experience  of  misery  and  poverty,  each  man  became  dignified  in 
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his  own  eyes.  So  he  shares  the  common  lot,  and  the  hope  of  an 
eventual  retribution  appeases  his  particular  sense  of  deprivation. 

The  sources  of  these  proverbs  are  in  very  large  part  British, 
often  African ;  but  the  process  of  "composing/'  as  the  people  call 
it,  is  still  going  on,  and  some  sayings  have  only  a  local  recogni- 
tion. Number  329  is  the  only  one  whose  recent  composition  I  can 
vouch  for,  because  the  young  man  who  invented  the  figure  ex- 
plained to  me  its  meaning.  Such  a  collection  as  Speirs's  of  over 
a  thousand  sayings  from  British  Guiana,  192  of  which  (besides 
many  variants  of  this  number)  are  in  my  collection  from  Ja- 
maica, proves  how  the  old  aphorisms  have  been  banded  about  as 
a  common  stock  wherever  the  African  negro  has  taken  root  on 
western  soil.  Sometimes,  as  in  number  92,  we  can  even  follow 
the  process  of  thought  by  which  the  English  phrase  becomes  as- 
similated. Particular  patterns  noticed  by  collectors  in  Africa 
also  appear  in  the  colonies.  For  example,  the  ascription  of  the 
saying  to  some  animal — "dog  say"  or  "hog  say" — ^is  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  particular  locality  on  the  West  Coast. 

Animal  life  plays  a  large  part  in  the  symbolism  of  these  say- 
ings. "Dog^'  symbolizes  the  poor  man,  "monkey"  the  senseless 
one.  In  the  following  table  I  have  listed  475  allusions  to  animal 
life  according  to  the  particular  animal  and  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Inaectt: 

Fly  (9),  ant  (5),  dog-flea  (3),  "jigger''  (3),  lice  (2),  maggot  (2), 
wasp  (2),  centipede  (1),  nit  (1),  spider  (1). 

Fith: 

Fish  (9),  crab  (10),  herring  (3),  lobster  (1).  shark  (1). 

Reptiles: 

Lizard  (6),  snake  (6),  alligator  (5),  frog  (4),  toad  (1),  turtle  (1). 

Fowl: 

Fowl  (38),  chicken  (6),  cock  (5),  duck  (5),  turkey  (5),  "sensa"  or 
ruffled  fowl  (4),  guinea-hen  (3),  peacock  (2),  pigeon  (1),  rooster 
(1),  "jack-panna"  or  peel-necked  fowl  (1). 

Birds: 

Bird  (12),  "John-crow"  (19),  blackbird  (2),  night-hawk  (2),  hawk 
(2),  "nightingale"  (2),  woodpecker  (2),  owl  (1),  parrot  (1),  quail 
(1),  "potoo"  or  night- jar  (1),  sparrow  (1). 
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BeaiU: 

Dog  (63),  cow  (33),  horse  (26),  goat  (22),  monkey  (21),  puss  (20), 
hog  (13),  rat  (10),  bull  (9),  sheep  (9),  jack-ass  (7),  tiger  (7), 
puppy  (7),  pig  (4),  calf  (3),  cat  (3),  mule  (2),  lion  (2).  baboon  (1), 
cattle  (1),  donkey  (1),  mare  (1),  mouse  (1),  mongoose  (1),  rabbit 

(1). 
Somewhat  less  interesting  is  the  vegetable  life  employed. 

Trees: 

Cotton-tree  (5),  mahogany  (1),  mahoe  (1),  cedar  (1),  mangrove  (1). 

PUnU: 

Bush  (12),  "macca"  or  cactus  (2),  withe  (2),  "hog-meat"  or  con- 
volvulus (1). 

Fmit: 

Star-apple  (2),  pear  (1),  guava  (1),  plum  (1),  water-melon  (1). 

Vegetablet: 

Com  (10),  coco  (8),  plantain  (8),  peas  (5),  callalu  or  greens  (5), 
yam  (4),  sugar-cane  (3),  pumpkin  (3),  banana  (2),  rice  (1),  potato 
(2),  beans  (1). 

Nut: 

Cashew  (2),  cocoa  (1). 

Grata  (8). 

Weed  (1). 

The  transcription  of  these  proverbs  so  as  to  preserve  the  Ja- 
maican form  of  speech  has  been  a  difficult  problem.  In  writing 
down  the  sayings,  the  folk  themselves  differ  widely  in  their  use 
of  letter  symbols.  The  present  rendering  is  a  mere  compromise 
patterned  chiefly  after  Cundall  in  order  to  represent  a  conven- 
tionalized standard.  Only  striking  differences  of  pronunciation 
are  marked,  although  the  order  of  words  and  construction  of  the 
phrasing  are  strictly  Jamaican.  Occasionally  I  have  indicated 
the  weak  bilabial  stricture  of  the  v  (like  the  Spanish)  in  such 
words  as  "river"  by  the  letter  &,  and  the  open  long  e  sound  in 
words  like  "make"  and  "take"  by  merely  writing  "mek"  and 
"tek."  Mrs.  Starck  deprecates  this  conventional  indication  of  let- 
ter sounds  as  incomplete  and  inaccurate.  She  says,  "Every  vowel 
sound  and  almost  every  consonant  sound  is  modified  by  the  West 
Indian  negro,"  and  she  thinks  that  nothing  is  gained  "by  choos- 
ing half  a  dozen  of  their  sounds  arbitrarily  and  representing  these 
inadequately."  She  also  points  out  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
upon  the  printed  page  the  Jamaican's  "curious  chanting  method 
of  speech"  with  "strange  risings  and  fallings  of  the  voice."    I 
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admit  the  justice  of  these  contentions ;  but  a  phonetic  rendering 
of  the  speech  would  be  unintelligible  except  to  the  phonetic  ex- 
pert (whose  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  collection  might 
be  entirely  negligible)  and  for  the  folk-lorist  the  use  of  purely 
English  letter  symbols  coupled  with  the  native  Jamaican  con- 
struction would  be  equally  artificial  with  the  present  compromise 
and  would  give,  as  I  think,  a  less  correct  impression  of  the  dialect 
itself. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  quoted  parallels  from 
such  collectors,  British  and  African,  as  are  listed  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  This  does  not  attempt  to  be 
a  complete  reference  list  for  the  subject  but  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tive survey  of  the  sources  involved. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Frans  Boas,  to  Mrs.  Starck, 
and  to  all  those  in  Jamaica  itself  who  have  helped  me  in  this 
work.  To  the  possible  future  collector  in  this  particular  field  of 
folk  art  I  would  eagerly  add  that  there  is  ample  reward  for  the 
tediousness  of  listing  in  the  insight  such  a  process  gives  into  the 
daily  thought  of  the  folk. 

MARTHA  WARREN  BECKWITH. 

The  Folk-lore  Foundation, 
Vaasar  College, 
Ponffakeepsie,  New  York. 
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JAMAICA  PROVERBS. 

1.  A  bald  head  soon  shave. 

''A  bald  head  is  soon  shaven." 

2.  A  choose  burden  nebba  felt 

"A  burthen  of  one's  own  choice  is  not  felt." 

3.  A  hint  to  an  old  horse  is  as  good  as  a  lick. 
A  hint  is  as  good  as  a  nod. 

4.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  / 

(In  the  followinfl:  forms  a  is  not  the  independent  article  but  an  abbrevi- 
ated particle  used  as  an  introductory  particle  or  for  iutOi  on,  etc.»  and 
pronounced  like  a  very  weak  open  a.) 

5.  A  de  quiet  cow  de  butcher  kilL    C  53 

"It's  the  quiet  cow  the  butcher  kills." 

6.  A  de  willing  horse  dem  saddle  de  ^most 

"It's  the  willing  horse  they  saddle  the  most." 


7.  A  fast  mek  Anansi  deh  a  house-top. 

"Impertinence  caused  Spider  to  live  in  the  house-top" ;  applied  to 
a  person  who  meddles  in  another's  affairs.  The  story  goes  that 
Spider  interfered  with  Tiger's  bird-nest  and  when  Tiger  pursued 
him,  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  rafters,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  Anansi,  or  Spider,  is  the  trickster  hero  of  Jamaica  animal 
stories,  adapted  from  the  Ashanti  spider  deity  of  the  same  name. 

8.  A  greedy  mek  ifly  follow  cofSn  go  a  hole. 
Licky-licky  fly  follow  coffin  go  a  hole. 

Sweet  mout'  fly  follow  coffin  go  a  hole.    R,  C  290 
Sweet  mout'  mek  fly  follow  coffin  a  grave. 

"Greed  causes  a  fly  to  follow  a  coffin  into  the  grave." 

1.  Hazlitt,  1;    Christy,  2 :  256. 

2.  Hazlitt,  4. 

3.  Cheviot,  21.    A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse. 

Hazlitt,  58.     You  may  either  wink  or  nod  at  a  blind  horse;  cf.  4.     A  beck  is  as 
good  as  a  Dieu-flrarde. 

4.  Hazlitt,  40. 

5.  Hazlitt,  53.    All  lay  the  load  on  the  willina:  horse. 
Cheviot,  350.     The  willina:  horse  is  aye  wrought  to  death. 
Speirs,  13.    A  hass  good  heart  mek  man  a- ride  am  as  he  like. 

8.     Burton,  (Accra)  20.    A  fly  which  hovers  round  a  dead  body  will  go  with  it. 
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9.  A  me  come  to  dis  a  me  beg  f  e  it 

"I  have  got  what  I  begged  for,"  says  the  beggar  who  gets  blows 
or  hard  words ;  i.  e.  since  he  has  begged  for  something,  he  must 
take  what  he  gets. 

10.  A  no  all  bush  hate  rabbit 

"Not  all  green  growth  is  poisonous  to  rabbits." 

11.  A  no  because  cow  no  hab  tongue  mek  cow  no  talk. 
A  no  fe  want  a  tongue  mek  cow  no  talk. 

A  no  tongue  cow  no  hab  mek  him  can't  talk. 

A  no  de  want  a  tongue  mek  cattle  can't  talk. 

A  no  wanting  a  tongue  mek  cow  can't  talk. 

Not  f e  de  want  a  tongue  mek  cow  can't  talk ;  he  read  all  law 

in  him  book. 

"It's  not  because  cow  has  no  tongue  that  she  can't  talk" ;  implying 
that  one  is  silent  from  prudence  rather  than  ignorance.  The 
cow  is  really  a  wise  animal,  but  its  voice  is  so  loud  everybody 
hears  it  and  "befo'  him  let  de  worl'  hear  what  him  say  him 
talk  in  him  belly."    Cf.  13i 

12.  A  no  because  John-crow  no  hab  teef  you  mus'  fink  say  him 
can't  tear  meat 

"Although  John-crow  has  no  teeth,  you  mustn't  think  he  can't 
tear  meat" ;  for  the  turkey  buzzard  or  carrion  crow  is  very  well 
able  to  eat  meat. 

13.  A  no  because  'creech-owl  no  hab  yeye  mek  him  no  fly  a  day. 

No  because  'creech-owl  hab  no  yeye  mek  him  no  fly  a  day. 

C553 

"It  is  not  because  a  screech -owl  has  no  eyes  that  it  doesn't  fly 
by  day" ;  implying  that  one  is  inactive  from  cunning  rather  than 
from  laziness.    G.  T.  S. 

14.  A  no  every  chain  you  hear  a  fe  Rolling  Calf. 

"Not  every  chain  you  hear  rattling  belongs  to  a  Rolling  Calf; 
applied  as  encouragement  to  one  who  trembles  at  a  fancied  dan- 
ger. A  "Rolling  (or  roaming)  Calf  is  a  dangerous  spirit  in 
animal  shape  which  haunts  bamboo  thickets,  the  roots  of  silk 
cotton  trees,  and  empty  sugar  houses,  and  may  "blow  bad  breath" 
upon  the  unwary  traveler  at  night.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by 
the  rattling  of  a  chain  attached  to  a  collar  about  its  neck. 

11.     Heam,  236  (Trinidad).     It  isn't  for  want  of  tongue  that  the  ox  can't  talk. 
Speirs,  642.     No  de  lacking  ob  a  tongue  mek  cow  can't  talk. 
Cf.  Cheviot,  186.     I'll  do  as  McKissock's  cow  did:    I'll  think  mair  than  I'll  My. 
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15.  A  no  every  day  rain  come  light 

"It's  not  every  day  that  the  rain  falls  light";  implying  a  threat 
that  some  day  the  unresisting  may  be  avenged. 

16.  A  no  one  day  daag  hab  heart  bu'n. 

"It's  not  one  day  only  that  a  dog's  heart  bums";  implying  that 
even  the  weak  may  nurse  his  anger  until  the  chance  comes  for 
revenge. 

17.  A  no  one  day  rain  wet  dray-man. 

"It's  not  one  day  only  that  rain  wets  the  dray-man";  for  some 
day  you  may  be  in  trouble  again  and  need  help. 

18.  A  no  same  day  leaf  drop  a  water  bottom,  da  go  rotten. 

A  no  de  same  day  leaf  go  a  water  i'  rotten. 

Leaf  fall  in  a  dutty  river,  but  it  no  say  i'  da  rot.    C  440 
"The  leaf  doesn't  rot  the  same  day  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water."    A  threat  against  one  who  tries  to  take  advantage  of 
another's  misfortune,  implying  that  the  unfortunate  one  is  not 
yet  entirely  helpless. 

19.  A  no  want  a  fat  mek  nightingale  leg  'tan'  so. 

"It's  not  for  want  of  fat  that  the  nightingale  has  a  leg  like  that" 
According  to  "animal  talk,"  the  Jamaica  "nightingale,"  or  mock- 
ing-bird's song  begins: 

**You  see  me  leg?  you  see  me  leg? 
Sickness  I    Sickness  I" 

20.  A  da  you  mek  so. 
A  so  mek  so. 

"I  dare  you  to  do  that";  employed  as  a  threat,  as  in  Jamaica 
Anansi  Stories,  page  113,  where  the  orphan  boy  who  wins  at 
marbles  is  taunted  by  the  other  boys  because  of  the  secret 
of  his  birth. 

21.  A  swift  mek  wass-wass  no  gader  honey.    F  11 

Was'  was'  buil'  comb,  but  him  can't  put  fat  in  a  it.  C  706 
"It's  because  he  was  impatient  that  Wasp  can't  gather  honey"; 
i.  e.  too  impatient  to  learn.  The  story  goes  that  Wasp  went  to 
Bee  to  learn  how  to  make  honey.  Bee  taught  him  first  to  make 
the  comb,  and  Wasp  said,  "Now  I  finish  learn  I"  and  flew  away 
without  finding  out  how  to  put  in  the  honey. 

17.  Cf.  Heam,  20  (Martinique).     It  isn't  one  time  only  that  the  ox  needs  his  tail 

to  drive  the  flies  away.     (You  will  need  me  again.) 

18.  Speirs,  525.     Leaf  fall  a  watah,  he  no  rotten  one  time. 

Btirgi,  208.     Ein  Blatt  fallt  nicht  ins  Wasser  und  verfault  am  gleichen  Tage. 
21.     Barton,  (Yoruba)  45.     Self*conceit  deprives  the  wasp  of  honey. 

Cf.  Hazlitt,  59.    An  emmet  may  work  its  heart  out,  but  can  never  make  honey. 
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22.  A  wha'  you  know  'bout  de— (?)  money? 

23.  A  whe'  you  been  deh  wben  blackbird  holler? 

'*Wherc  were  you  when  the  blackbirds  were  hollooing?"  i.  e.  dur- 
ing the  planting  season.  Applied  to  a  beggar  who  has  done 
nothing  to  provide  for  himself. 

24.  All  duck  no  dabble  in  a  one  hole.    C  243 

"All  ducks  do  not  dabble  in  one  hole." 

25.  All  bead  a  head,  but  all  luck  no  luck. 

"All  heads  are  heads,  but  all  luck  is  not  luck." 

26.  All  kind  of  fish  eat  man,  only  shark  get  blame. 

"All  kinds  of  fish  eat  man  but  only  sharks  get  the  blame."  A 
case  of  blame  misplaced  because  of  a  bad  reputation ;  it  is  said 
in  the  West  Indies  that  a  shark  never  attacks  a  man  unless 
caught  in  shallow  water  and  starving,  for  it  is  really  a  "pious" 
fish.    G.  T.  S.     Cf.  44. 

27.  Alligator  lay  egg,  but  him  no  fowl. 

Alligator  lay  ^gg,  but  he  never  hatc?h  fowl. 

"The  alligator  lays  eggs  but  he  is  not  a  fowl";  i.  e.  don't  jump  to 
conclusions  from  appearances.    G.  T.  S. 

28.  Always  try  de  water  bef  o'  you  jump  in  a  hit. 

"Always  try  the  water  before  you  jump  into  it." 

29.  Anansi  gi^  him  wife  name  tomorrow  dey.    F  9 

30.  Anansi  rape  tie  him  massa« 

"Spider's  rope  ties  its  own  master";  i.  e.  Spider  himself  gets 
caught  in  the  web  he  has  spread  for  another. 

31.  Ant  follow  fat,  fat  drown  ant 

Ant  follow  fat,  'ooman  follow  man. 

"The  ant  follows  the  fat  though  the  fat  drowns  it,"  and  "As  the 
ant  follows  fat,  woman  follows  man" ;  i.  e.  for  what  she  can  get 
out  of  him.    G.  T.  S. 

32.  Any  drum  knock  under  water  bottom,  de  sound  mus^  come 
atop. 

"Although  the  drum  is  beaten  under  water,  the  sound  comes  to 
the  top";  implying  a  threat  that  although  anger  is  hidden,  it 
seeks  revenge. 

24.     HazHtt,  10.     A  duck  will  not  always  dabble  in  the  same  gutter. 

Christy,  280.     A  duck  will  not  always  dabble  in  the  same  water. 
26.     Cf.  Hcarn,  (Louisiana).     'Tis  the  rat  eats  the  cane;    but  the  lizard  dies  for  it. 
28.     Hazlitt,  506.     Try  the  ice  before  you  venture  upon  it. 
31.     Cf.  Christy,  2:  327.     The  fly  that  sips  treacle  is  lost  in  the  sweets. 
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33.  Any  pipe  wi'  fit  you'  moutf.    F  16 

"Any  pipe  will  fit  your  mouth" ;  said  of  a  person  who  blows  hot 
and  cold,  or  whose  opinions  vary  as  he  sees  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered.    G.  T.  S. 

34.  Ashes  cold,  daag  lie  down. 

Ashes  cold,  daag  sleep  in  deh. 

When  ashes  cold,  darg  sleep  dere.    R 

"When  the  ashes  are  cold,  even  a  dog  can  sleep  there" ;  i.  e.  when 
a  man  has  lost  his  strength,  even  a  weak  person  no  longer  fears 
him. 

35.  Bad  famly  better  dan  empty  pig-stye. 

"Better  to  put  up  with  a  bad  family  than  to  run  in  danger  of  find- 
ing no  home  but  an  empty  pig- sty." 


36.  Bad  luck  a  obeah. 

"Bad  luck  is  ascribed  to  sorcery." 

37.  Bad  name  never  kill  John-crow. 

Bad  name  never  kill  daag. 

Cuss-ctiss  no  kill  John-crow. 

"A  bad  name  never  killed  a  carrion  crow."    Cf.  150. 

38.  Bad  pasture  mek  sheep  shabby. 

"Bad  pasturage  makes  sheep  shabby."    Cf.  355,  706. 

39.  Bad  wud  an' ear-hole  never  agree. 

"Bad  words  and  ear-hole  never  agree." 


40.  Barking  saves  biting. 

41.  Basket  full,  'ooman  laugh. 
Cutacoo  full,  'ooman  laugh. 
Bonkra  (basket)  full,  puppy  please. 

When  pocket  full  and  bonkra  full,  'ooman  laugh.    C  729 
"When  the  basket  is  full,  the  woman  laughs."    Cf.  896. 

42.  Beautiful  'ooman,  beautiful  trouble.    C  701 
Handsome  'ooman,  handsome  rog^e.    C  719 

"A  beautiful  woman  is  a  beautiful  trouble." 

34.  Speirs,  39.     Ashes  col'  daag  lie  down  deh. 

Burffi,  592.    Wenn  der  Feuerplatz  kuhl  ist,  daan  legt  sich  der  Hund  hin. 

35.  Taylor,  413  (Swahili).    A  bad  relation,  it  is  better  (to  continue)  to  have  him. 
Burton,  (Accra)  89.    A  bad  person  is  better  than  an  empty  house. 

Z7.     Speirs,  57.     Bad  name  no  a-kill  rat. 

42.     Burton,  (Yoruba)  121.    He  who  marries  a  beauty  marries  trouble  (Spanish). 
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43.  Because  lizard  no  good  fe  eat,  him  no  'fraid  fe  walk  a  road. 
C4S0 

"Since  a  lizard  is  not  good  to  eat,  he  is  not  afraid  to  walk  on 
the  road." 

44.  Because  parrot  mek  noise,  dem  say  a  him  one  nyam  banana* 
C555 

"Because  parrot  makes  a  noise,  they  say  that  he  is  the  only  one 
that  eats  the  bananas."  "Quit,  jack-sparrow  and  banana-Katy 
eat  banana,  but  parrot  is  the  only  one  that  makes  a  noise  about 
it"    Cf.  26. 

45.  Before  beard  hang,  you  shave  i'. 

"You  shave  a  beard  rather  than  let  it  hang  (long)." 

46.  Before  daag  do  widout  him  supper,  him  nyam  cockroach.  R 

"A  dog  will  eat  cockroaches  rather  than  go  without  his  supper." 
Cf.  813. 

47.  Before  good  bitHe  'pwoil,  mek  belly  pop. 

Before  good  bittle  'pwoil,  nyam  till  you'  belly  bust. 

Better  belly  fe  bu'st  dan  good  t'ing  fe  'pwoil. 

"Rather  than  let  good  victuals  spoil,  let  the  belly  burst";  i.  e. 
"eat  until  your  belly  bursts."  The  story  goes  that  Tiger  cooked 
meat  and  invited  his  friends  to  dinner.  When  he  was  about  to 
put  away  the  remains  of  the  feast,  Anansi  the  Spider  said,  "Me 
wi*  eat  it;   better  belly  fe  bu*st  dan  good  t'ing  fe  'pwoil!" 


48.  Before  han'  go  a  mill  mek  trash  go. 

49.  Before  pra'pra'  bring  fight,  mek  ground  slipple. 

Befo'  prapra  mek  quarrel,  mek  ground  s'ripple.    C  604 

"Don't  start  a  quarrel  which  will  bring  on  a  Rght  and  cause 
trouble."     "Prampram"  means  "quarrel." 

50.  Before  you  married  keep  you'  two  eye  open;  after  you  mar- 
ried, shut  one. 

"Before  you  are  married  keep  your  two  eyes  open;    after  you 
are  married  shut  one." 

51.  Before  you  walk  you  hab  fe  creep. 

"Before  you  walk  you  have  to  creep." 

47.     Hazlitt,  98.     Better  belly  burst  than  good  drink  lost. 

50.     Christy,  2 :  23.     Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  before  marriage  and  half  shut  after. 
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52.  Beg  water  can't  bwoil  cow  IdxL 

Beg  water  can't  bwoil  cow  gut. 

Beg-beg  water  can't  bwoil  cow  'kin.    C  710 

Borra  water  neber  bwoil  pot. 

'*You  can't  boil  a  cow-skin  with  borrowed  water/'  because  no- 
body will  give  you  enough  of  it.  The  cow-skin  for  boiling  into 
broth  was  in  old  days  the  slaves'  portion  at  a  killing.    Cf.  77. 

53.  Beggar  beg  from  beggar,  neber  get  rich.    R 
Daag  beg  from  beggar  him  neber  get  rich.    C  215 

"A  beggar  who  begs  from  another  beggar  will  never  get  rich." 

54.  Behin'  daag  is  ^'Daag^;  befo'  daag  is  ^'Mister  Daag.** 
Daag  behin'  is  "Daag" ;  daag  before  is  "Mister  Daag. 
Back  a  daag  a  "Daag" ;  before  daag  a  "Mister  Daag. 
Before  daag  a  "Mister  Daag" ;  behind  daag  a  "Daag. 

"Behind  dog  it  is  'Dog* ;  before  dog  it  is  *Mr.  Dog.* " 


55.  Bdly  full  mek  potato  hab'  Idn. 

When  pickney  belly  full,  potato  hab  'kin. 

Belly  full,  potato  a  'kin. 

When  man  belly  full,  den  no  say  potato  hab'  'kin. 

"A  full  belly  makes  the  potato  have  skin,"  i.  e.  makes  one  want 
it  peeled  before  eating.  Implying  that  "when  need  is  gone  we 
begin  to  pick  faults."    Cf.  722. 

56.  Better  f e  dem  laugh  after  you  when  you  right  dan  cry  ober 
you  when  you  wrong.   C  27 

"Better  for  them  to  laugh  at  you  when  you  are  right  than  to 
cry  over  you  when  you  arc  wrong." 


57.  Better  f e  fowl  say  ''dog  dead**  dan  f e  dog  say  'fowl  dead.**  R 
Better  fe  fowl  come  see  darg  dead  dan  fe  darg  come  see 
fowl  dead.    C  185 

"Better  for  the  fowl  to  say  the  dog  is  dead  than  for  the  dog  to 
say  the  fowl  is  dead'^;  i.  e.  because  the  fowl  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  killing  the  dog,  or  perhaps  because  the  fowl  is  more 
valuable  than  the  dog. 

52.  Hecklinger,  24.     Das  erbettelte  Wasser  bringt  den  Topf  nicht  zum  Sieden. 
Gohring,  96.     Gebetteltes  Wasser  macht  det  Kochen  nicht  gar. 

53.  Cheviot,  55.     Beg  frae  beggars,  and  you'll  ne'er  be  rich. 
Speirs,  71. 

54.  Heam,   119  (Trinidad).     Dei^r  chein,  c^  **chein";    douvant  chein,  c^  "Missier 

Chein." 
Speirs,  193.    Daag  deh,  "Mr.  Daag" ;  daag  no  deh,  no  mo'  "Daag." 
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58.  Better  fe  water  t'row  away  dan  gourd  fe  bruk. 

Better  water  tVow  'way  dan  gourdy  bruk.    C  365 

"Better  throw  away  the  water  than  break  the  gourd" ;  i.  e.  to  get 
at  the  water. 

59.  Better  half  a  knife  ketch  fire  dan  old  house  bum  down*  F41 

60.  Better  sleep  hungry  dan  play  wid  boy  pickney.    F  34 

61.  Big  blanket  mek  man  sleep  late. 

"A  big  blanket  makes  a  man  sleep  late." 


62.  Big  promise  mek  fool  merry. 

"Big  promises  make  a  fool  merry." 

« 

63.  Big  word  no  tear  man  jawr-bone. 

Big  word  neber  bruk  man  jaw-bone. 
Big  wud  bruk  no  man  jaw-bone.    C  73 
Big  wud  bruk  nobody  'kin.    C  736 

"Big  words  tear  (or  break)  no  man's  jaw-bone."    Cf.  27. 

64.  B(ir)ud  a  one  f odder  flock  togedder. 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 


65.  B(ir)ud  fly  too  fas'  pass  him  nest 

Bud  fly  too  high  los'  him  nest. 

"Birds  that  fly  too  high  pass  (or  lose)  their  nests." 

66.  B(ir)ud  sing  sweet  fe  him  own  nest 

Every  bud  sing  sweet  fe  himself. 
"A  bird  sings  sweetly  for  its  own  nest." 

67.  Bit-bit  mek  pound.    F  445 

"Many  bits  make  a  pound";  as  we  say  "Many  a  nickel  makes  a 
mickle."    A  "bit"  is  worth  45/^d,  or  9  cents. 

68.  Black  ,Betty  ha'  bu'n  but  ha'  him  color. 

"Black  Betty  has  a  burn  but  it  has  her  color";  i.  e.  does  not 
show  on  her  skin  because  it  is  also  black.  Applied  locally  in 
Mandeville  to  one  who  bears  trouble  or  insult  without  show- 
ing it,  implying  that  he  feels  it  just  the  same  and  will  nurse  his 
revenge. 

58.     Speirs,  894.     Watah  t'row  way,  jug  no  broke. 

63.  O'Rahilly,  85.     A  kind  word  never  broke  anyone's  mouth. 

64.  Hazlitt.  103. 

65.  Seguin,  325.     L'oiseau  qui  vole  haut,    Depasse  son  nid. 
Speirs,  80.     Bi'd  fly  too  high  mus*  pass  he  nest. 

66.  Hazlitt,  139.     Every  bird  likes  its  own  nest;    408.     The  bird  loves  her  nest, 
Cf.   Heam.  84  (Martinique).     Every  firefly  makes  light  for  its  own  soul. 

68.     Cf.  Hearn,  68  (Mauritius).     Caquene  senti  so  doulere. 


f> 
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69.  Black  fowl  na  f e  you,  you  call  him  John-crow. 

"If  the  black  fowl  is  not  yours  you  call  it  a  John-crow." 

70.  Black  fowl  will  lay  white  ^g. 

"Black  fowls  lay  white  eggs." 

71.  Blind  eye  duck  wear  'pe'tacle. 

"Blind-eyed  ducks  wear  spectacles." 

72.  Blind  horse  no  want  looking-glass. 

"Blind  horses  do  not  want  looking-glasses." 

73.  Blood  follow  vein. 

"Blood  follows  the  vein";  i.  e.  children  are  like  their  parents. 

74.  Blood  f  icker  dan  water. 

"Blood  is  thicker  than  water.' 

75.  Boastin'  man  is  lier  bredder. 

"The  boasting  man  is  the  lier's  brother.' 

76.  Boat  no  hab  good  bottom,  him  can't  go  a  sea. 

Boat  no  hab  good  bottom,  him  'tan'  near  shore. 

"If  a  boat  has  not  a  good  bottom  it  cannot  go  to  sea  (or  stays 
near  the  shore)."    Cf.  123. 

77.  Borra  breeches  can't  dance  in  a  ring. 

"Borrowed  breeches  can't  dance  in  a  ring";  i.  e.  are  not  good- 
looking  enough  for  the  wearer  to  join  in  the  ring-dances  at  a 
social  gathering.  But  some  say  a  more  subtle  meaning  is  indi- 
cated, involving  the  competition  which  the  wearer  of  borrowed 
garments  must  avoid  lest  he  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  owner. 
Cf.  52. 

78.  Bowl  gOy  packey  come. 

When  bowl  go,  packey  come.    R 

Han'  go,  packey  come. 

"When  the  bowl  goes,  the  packey  comes" ;  implying  an  exchange 
of  favors.  Three  varieties  of  gourd-bearing  trees  are  distin- 
guished in  Jamaica:  the  "calabash"  bears  a  large  fruit  at- 
tached closely  to  the  trunk;  the  "packey"  is  a  small  fruit  at- 
tached to  the  branches;  and  the  "took-took"  bears  fruit  half 
way  between  in  size.  The  peasants  use  these  gourds  for  water 
carriers  and  drinking  vessels.  The  largest,  Long  says,  hold 
from  30  to  40  quarts.    Cf.  369. 

70.     Christy,  1 :  78.     Black  hens  lay  white  eggs :    1 :  87.    Black  cows  give  white  milk. 

See  also  Hazlitt,  105. 
72.     Hazlitt,  3.     A  blind  man  will  not  thank  you  for  a  looking-glass. 

74.  Hazlitt.  105. 

75.  Hazlitt,  4.     A  boaster  and  a  lier  are  cousin -germans. 
77.     Hazlitt,  106.     Borrowed  garments  never  sit  well. 
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79.  Boy  want  fe  go  town  way,  say  massa  sent  him. 

Boy  want  fe  go  a  town,  wha'  you  t'ink  massa  say  fe  saddle- 
horse?    F32 

''If  the  boy  wants  to  go  to  town,  he  says  the  master  sent  him" ; 
i.  e.  he  finds  an  excuse.    For  the  second  form  see  530. 

80.  Brag  a  very  good  daag,  but  Hol'-fas'  a  better. 

'*Brag  is  a  very  good  dog  but  Hold- fast  is  a  better." 


81.  Bragging  riber  neber  drown  somebody. 

"A  bragging  river  never  drowns  anybody."    Cf.  27,  63. 

82.  Breeze  no  blow,  tree  no  shake. 
Breeze  a  blow,  tree  a  shake. 

When  breeze  no  blow,  tree  no  shake.    C  692 

"If  the  breeze  did  not  blow,  the  tree  would  not  shake";  ap- 
plied to  the  mischief  caused  by  gossip.  In  Mandeville  they  add, 
''Anansi  go  by  land  and  come  by  water."  The  proverb  is  used 
to  stop  idle  talk  about  other  people's  affairs. 

83.  Brown  man  wife  eat  cockroach  in  a  comer. 

**The  brown  (or  mulatto)  man's  wife  will  eat  cockroaches  in  a 
corner" ;  i.  e.  she  will  be  treated  with  contempt  in  the  household 
because  she  alone  is  black. 

84.  Bruk  calabash  bring  new  one.    B 

''A  broken  calabash  brings  a  new  one." 


85.  (When)  bull  foot  bruk,  him  nyam  wid  monkey.    R 

"When  a  bull's  foot  is  broken,  he  must  eat  with  monkeys";  i.  e. 
when  misfortune  overtakes  the  strong  man,  he  must  live  with 
his  inferiors. 

86.  Bull  horn  never  too  heavy  f  e  him  head. 
Bull  horn  never  too  heavy  fe  bull  head. 
Cow  horn  can't  too  heavy  fe  him  head. 

**The  bull's  horn  is  never  too  heavy  for  his  head" ;  implying  that 
a  man's  own  work  is  never  too  heavy  for  him. 

87.  (When)  bull  ole^  dem  turn  him  in  a  cow  paster.    C  46 

"When  a  bull  is  old  they  turn  him  into  the  cow  pasture." 

80.     Bailey  (1721);    Christy,  1:506;    Hailitt,   107. 

82.     Speirs,  490.     If  win'  no  blow,  leaf  no  shake. 

86.     Heam,  346  (Mauritius).     The  ox  never  finds  his  horns  too  heavy  to  carry. 

Hecklinger,  304.     Der  Elefant  wird  von  seinen  2^hnen  nicht  beschwert. 

Christy,  2 :  256.     It  is  a  bad  sheep  that  is  too  lazy  to  carry  its  own  fleece. 
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88.  Bull  ole,  him  feed  a  fence-side. 

''When  a  bull  is  old  he  feeds  beside  the  fence." 

89.  (When)  bull  ole,  him  horn  ben'.    R 

"When  a  bull  is  old  his  horn  is  bent." 

90.  Bull  ole,  junjo  grow  'pon  him  back. 

Bull  ole,  junjo  grow  'pon  him  'kin.    F  21 

"When  a  bull  is  old,  fungus  grows  upon  his  back." 

91.  Bull  ole,  you  tek  plantain-bark  tie  him. 

Bull  ole,  you  tek  wis-wis  tie  him. 

When  bull  ole,  you  tek  hog-meat  tee-tee  fe  tie  him.    R 
When  Tiger  ole,  dem  tek  plaintain4)ark  lead  him. 

Man  grow  ole,  dem  tek  snake-wis  tie  him. 

"When  a  bull  is  old,  you  can  tie  him  with  a  rope  of  plantain- 
bark"  ;  referring  to  the  weakest  kind  of  rope  of  home  manufac- 
ture. Withes  (wis-wis)  are  also  used,  one  of  which  (got  from  a 
species  of  convolvulus)  is  called  "hog-meat,"  another  is  called 
"snake-wis." 

92.  Bush  hab  ears,  wall  hab  yeye. 

Bush  hab  ears,  but  a  no  bush, — a  some'ody. 

Dem  say  "bush  hab  ears,"  but  a  no  bush. 

Bush  hab  yeye,  and  'tump  wear  hat.    C  78 

"Bushes  have  ears,  walls  have  eyes";  and  "Bushes  have  ears, 
but  it's  no  bush,  it's  somebody";  i.  e.  some  person  behind  the 
bush.  The  Maroon  negroes  are  adepts  at  this  kind  of  ambus- 
cade. At  the  compact  of  peace  which  ended  the  first  Maroon 
war,  a  captive  horn-man  was  bidden  announce  to  the  last  band 
in  the  field  the  fact  of  the  surrender.  As  the  words  rang  out, 
"each  Maroon  cut  with  his  machete  the  bush  behind  which  he 
lay"  thus  exposing  the  whole  band  '^arranged  in  order." 

93.  "By-and-by**  very  long  rope.    Ba. 
Long  time  drag  long  rope. 

"  *By-and-by'  drags  a  very  long  rope." 

94.  Callalu  a  swear  fe  oP  'ooman;  oV  'ooman  a  swear  fe  callalu. 
or  'ooman  dey  swear  fe  eat  pumpkin ;  pumpkin  dey  swear 
fe  run  in  belly. 

"Callalu  (Jamaica  greens)  curses  the  old  woman,  the  old  woman 
curses  the  callalu";  implying  a  threat  that  although  helpless  to 
prevent  it,  "If  you  trouble  me,  I  will  trouble  you." 

92.     Hearn,  285  (Trinidad).     Buthes  have  ears. 

Chrittj,  1 :  345.     Fields  have  ejes  and  hedges  ears ;  498.     Hedges  have  ejes  and 
walls  have  ears;  etc. 

Speirs,  104.     Bush  gat  yase. 
94.     Speirs,  700.    Ol*  granny  sweah  fo'  catapillah;   catapillah  sweah  fo'  wolc  he  belly. 
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95.  Candle  no  bu'n  top  an  bottom. 

**Thc  candle  docs  not  burn  top  and  bottom." 

96.  Cane  no  grow  like  grass. 

"Cane  does  not  grow  (as  easily  as)  grass." 

97.  Cap  no  fit  you,  you  no  tek  f  up. 

"If  the  cap  fits  you,  take  it  up." 

96.  Cash  to-day,  credit  to-morrow. 

Pay  to-day,  trust  to-morrow. 

Practically  a  refusal  of  credit,  because  "tomorrow  never  comes." 

99.  Cashew  neber  bear  guaya. 

Packey  neber  bear  pumpkin. 
Packey  neber  bear  calabash.    R 
Water-melon  neber  bear  pumpkin.    C  714 
Calabash  neber  bear  pumpkin.    Ba 

"A  cashew -nut  tree  never  bears  guavas" ;  implying  a  threat  that 
"you  will  get  what  you  deserve."    See  note  to  78. 

100.  Cattle  a  gallop  a  pasture  say  him  wi'  hot  cattle-boy,  but 
him  hot  himself. 

"Cattle  that  gallop  to  pasture  say  they  will  put  the  cattle-boy 
into  a  perspiration,  but  instead  they  heat  themselves" ;  implying 
that  spite  often  returns  upon  the  perpetrator. 

101.  Cedar  board  laugh  after  dead  man. 

"A  cedar  board  laughs  after  a  dead  man,"  because  it  is  employed 
to  make  his  coffin.    Cf.  764. 

102.  Changey  fe  changey,  black  daag  fe  monkey. 

No  swap  black  daag  fe  monkey. 

You  gV  monkey  fe  black  darg ;  a  change  fe  change.  C  530 
"You  change  only  to  make  a  change,  for  you  get  a  black  dog  in- 
stead of  a  monkey";  implying  that  a  change  is  often  for  the 
worse.  "Monkey"  is  often  used  as  the  symbol  for  the  colored 
man  and  "black  dog"  for  the  full  black. 

103.  Cheap  bargain  tek  money. 

"A  cheap  bargain  wastes  money." 

95.     Christy,  1  :  121.     Never  light  your  candle  at  both  ends. 

97.  Speirs,  1009.     Whe  de  cap  fit,  leh  'e  draw  de  'tring. 

98.  Hazlitt,  240.     I  sell  nothing:  on  credit  till  tomorrow. 
Christy,  2 :  382.     This  day  there  is  no  trust ;    come  tomorrow. 

99.  Heam,  96  (Hayti).  The  pumpkin  does  not  yield  the  calabash. 
Hecklinger,  99.  Aus  einer  Knollen-frucht  wird  keinen  Banana. 
Speirs,  753.     Pumpkin  nebbah  bear  calabash. 

102.     Speirs,  131.     Changee  fo'  change. 
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104.  Chip  neber  fly  far  from  de  block. 

Chip  neber  fall  down  too  farra  from  de  block. 

"Chips  never  fly  too  far  from  the  block";  i.  e.  the  child  takes 
after  its  parents. 

105.  Circumstances  alter  cases. 

106.  Clear  conscience  sleep  a  thunder. 

"A  clear  conscience  sleeps  during  thunder." 

107.  Cloven  foot  can  wear  polish  boot    C  298 

"A  cloven  foot  can  wear  a  polished  boot." 

108.  Cock  canH  ride  'pon  horseback  dough  him  hab  'pur.    C  323 

"A  cock  can't  ride  horseback  although  he  has  a  spur."    Cf.  27. 

109.  Cock  crow  'trongest  'pon  him  own  dung-hill. 

Every  cock  crow  'pon  him  own  dung-hill. 

"Every  cock  crows  strongest  upon  his  own  dung-hill."    Cf.  263. 

1 10.  Cock  mouf  kill  cock. 

"Cock's  mouth  kills  the  cock" ;  implying  that  a  person  tells  more 
than  he  should  to  his  own  harm.    Cf.  431. 

111.  Cock  no  know  kow  f e  watch  chicken^  but  him  know  kow  f e 
nyam  coro.    C  320 

"Cock  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  chickens,  but  he  does 
know  how  to  eat  corn." 

112.  Cock-a-benny  tu'n  yellow-tail. 

Applied  to  the  rise   in  fortune  of  an  obscure  person.    Cf.  800. 

113.  Cockroach  mek  dance,  but  him  no  ax  fowl. 

Cockroach  mek  dance  an*  neber  invite  fowl. 

When  cockroach  gi'  party,  him  no  ax  fowl.    C  105 
"When  cockroach  gives  a  dance,  he  does  not  ask  fowl." 

104.     Speirs.  720.     Orange  nebbah  fall  too  far  from  de  tree. 
106.     Hazlitt,  6.     A  clear  conscience  can  bear  any  trouble. 

109.  Hazlitt,  140.     Every  cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill. 

Christy,  1 :  138.     A  cock  is  valiant  on  his  own  dunghill:     260.     A  dog  is  stout 
on  his  own  dunghill. 

110.  Taylor,  340  (Swahili).     A  man  is  betrayed  by  his  own  tongue. 
Hecklinger,  364.     Das  Wort,  das  aus  des  Reichen  Munde  ging,  totet  ihn. 

113.     Speirs,  945.     When  cockroach  gie  dance,  he  no  hax  fowl. 
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1 14.  Cockroach  neber  in  de  right  before  f owL 

A  who  fool  bef o*  fowl  but  cockroach  ?    C  101 
Wha'  fool  de  fowl  but  cockroach.    Ba 

"Cockroach  is  never  in  the  right  before  fowl." 

115.  Cockroach  neber  lick  tum-'tick.    C  103 

"Cockroach  never  licks  the  turning-stick/'  such  as  is  used  to  stir 
the  pot  over  the  fire. 

1 16.  Cockroach  neber  so  drunk,  him  no  walk  a  fowl  yard. 
Cockroach  eber  so  drunk,  him  no  pass  fowl  yard. 

No  care  how  cockroach  drunk,  him  no  walk  a  fowl  yard. 

No  mine  how  cockroach  drunk,  him  no  walk  pas'  fowl-yard. 

C104 

Cockroach  say,  "Drunk  or  sober,  me  no  go  a  cock  door- 

mout'." 

Monkey  neber  so  drunk  fe  go  sleep  front  a  darg  kennel. 

C526 

"However  drunk  cockroach  may  be,  he  will  never  walk  near 
fowl's  yard." 

117.  Cold  can't  cover  cold. 

Two  poor  people  cannot  help  one  another.    Cf.  53. 

118.  "Come  see  me**  a  nofing;  "come  lib  wid  me"  a  de  t*ing. 

"Come  see  me"  an'  "come  lib  wid  me"  a  two  different  t'ing. 
"Come  see  me"  no  'tan*  like  "come  lib  wid  me." 
"Come  see  me"  a  one ;  "come  lib  wid  me"  a  de  odder. 
"Come  see  me"  is  one  t'ing,  but  "come  lib  wid  me"  is 
anuder.    C  113 

A  "come  in"  is  nothing.    C  112 

It  is  nothing  to  invite  a  person  to  come  and  see  you ;  the  thing 
is  to  ask  him  to  live  with  you;  for  "one  doesn't  really  know 
a  person  until  one  lives  with  him." 

114.     Heam,  284  (Trinidad).     Ravette  pas  jamain  tini  raison  douvant  poule. 
Burgi,  273.     Das  Maiskom  hat  kein  Recht  beim  Huhn. 

Christy,  1 :  154.    The  cockroach  is  always  wrong  when  arguing  with  the  chicken ; 
2:317.   The  strongest  is  always  in   the   right;   2:425.   When   a  man   is  not 
liked,  whatever  he  doth  is  amiss. 
116.     Speirs,   149.     Cockroach  ebba  so  drunk,  he  no  walk  a  fowl-yard. 

Hearn,    283    (Martinique).      Ravette    pas   jamain    assez    fou    pou    li   alle   lap6te 

pouleilI6. 
Burgi,  44a.     Wenn  die  Maus  auch  betrunken  ist,  geht  sie  nicht  in  das  Haus  der 
Katze;  44b.  Eine  betrunkene  Maus  schlift  nicht  auf  dem  Arm  der  Katze; 
250.     Der  Jagdhund  schlaft  nicht  uber  der  Hohle  der  Leoparden ;    415.  Die 
Ziege  geht  nicht  am  Tore  des  Leoparden  vorbei. 
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119.  Conunanda  coco  and  white  yam  no  be  togedda. 

"Commander  coco  and  white  yam  don't  grow  together";  imply- 
ing that  black  and  white  cannot  mingle. 

120.  Consequential  mek  crab  had  no  head.    Ba 

"It's  because  of  pride  that  crab  has  no  head."  The  story  is  that 
crab  went  to  God  and  asked  for  a  head  (i.  e.  for  wit),  but  when 
he  was  promised  it  he  danced  so  much  and  so  muddied  the  water 
that  the  promise  was  withdrawn  in  disgust.  Cf.  216,  665,  and 
Jamaica  Anansi  Stories^  page  59  and  note. 

121.  Cotton-tree  fa'  down,  ram-goat  jump  over  it 

Cotton-tree  fall  down,  nanny-goat  jump  ober  him.    Ba 
Cotton-tree  eber  so  big,  but  when  him  fall  down  nanny-goat 
jump  over. 

When  cotton-tree  tumble  down,  very  nanny-goat  want  fe 
jump  over. 

"When  the  cotton-tree  falls  down,  (even)  a  goat  can  jump  over 
it";  implying  the  liberties  taken  with  a  ruined  man  by  those 
who  were  once  his  inferiors.  The  silk  cotton  tree  has  a  magnifi- 
cent growth  in  Jamaica.  It  may  attain  150  feet  in  height,  the 
trunk  rising  sometimes  80  feet  without  branching.  Curious 
branch-like  roots  support  its  base.  Although  highly  valued  for 
canoe-making,  the  tree  is  never  cut  without  a  libation  of  rum 
poured  out  to  the  spirits  who  inhabit  it 

122.  Cotton-tree  neber  so  big  but  lilly  axe  cut  him.   R 

Cotton-tree  ever  so  big,  lilly  axe  cut  him. 
Lilly  axe  can  cut  down  big  tree.   C  10 

''A  cotton-tree  may  be  ever  so  big,  but  a  little  axe  can  fell  it" 


120.  Speirs,  157. 

Heam,  75  (Martinique).     It  is  because  of  his  good  heart  that  the  crab  has  no 

head.     Cf.  34  (Louisiana).     Bon-temps  fait  crapaud  manqu^  bounda. 
Hecklinger,  171.     Durch  die  Tragheit  ist  die  Krabbe  des  Kopfes  verlustig. 
Cidhring,  45.     Cyemachlig  und  bedachtig,  hat  die  Krabbe  um  den  Kopf  gebracht. 
Burgi,  457.     Wegen  allzuviel  Freundschaft  hat  die  Krabbe  ketnen  Kopf. 
Burton,  (Gi)  54.     In  consequence  of  friends  playing  the  crab  has  no  head. 

121.  Heam,  251  (Louisiana).     When  the  tree  falls,  the  kid  can  climb  it. 
Christy,  1 :  630.     Even  hares  pull  a  lion  by  the  beard  when  he  is  old. 

122.  Heam,  312  (Martinique).    Ti  hache  coup^  gonaus  hois. 

Christy,  1:  639.    A  little  man  fells  a  great  oak;    2:  283.    Small  axes  fell  great 
trees. 
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123.  Cotton-tree  no  know  how  him  bottom  Stan',  him  no  call 
breeze. 

"If  the  cotton-tree  doesn't  know  that  its  roots  are  firm,  it  should 
not  call  the  breeze."    Cf.  76,  477. 

124.  Count  like  Jew,  'gree  like  brudder. 

"Count  like  Jews,  agree  like  brothers."  This  conies  from  a  news- 
paper list  of  local  Jamaica  proverbs. 

125.  Cousin  boil  sweet  soup.    F  428 

Two  cousin  bwoil  good  soup. 

"Cousin  fowl"  bwoil  good  soup.    R 

**Two  cousins  boil  good  soup" ;  i.  e.  make  a  good  marriage.  Al- 
though second  cousins  should  not  marry,  a  match  between  first 
cousins  is  considered  especially  desirable. 

126.  Cow  cant  wear  him  tail  in  a  paster  fe  you.    C  49 

"Cow  can't  wear  his  tail  in  a  pasture  for  you." 

127.  Cow  dat  blong  to  butcher  neber  say  him  berry  well.    C  54 

"A  cow  that  belongs  to  the  butcher  never  says  she  is  very  well." 

128.  Cow  dead,  him  lef  trouble  gi'  cow-skin. 

Cow  dead,  lef  trouble  gi'  de  skin. 

Cow  gone,  hab  him  skin  fe  gib  trouble. 

Cow  dead,  but  him  lef  him  *kin  fe  'tink.    C  70 

*'When  the  cow  is  dead,  she  leaves  trouble  to  her  skin." 

129.  Cow  know  weak  fence  fe  jump  over. 
Cow  know  'trong  fence  from  weak  fence. 

Cow  know  whe'  weak  fence  deh. 

"A  cow  knows  where  there  is  a  weak  place  in  the  fence  to  jump 
over." 


130.  Cow  no  dead,  him  wi'  shake  tail    B 

Tiger  sleep  but  him  tail  shake.    C  682 

"If  the  cow  is  not  dead,  her  tail  will  shake." 

125.     Cf.  Plaatjc,  503.     Marry  mc,  cousin,  and  retain  the  dowry  cattle  in  the  family 
fold. 
Hazlitt,  153  (South  Devon). 

First  cousins  may  marry, 
Second  cousins  can't ; 
Third  cousins  will  marry, 
Fourth  cousins  won't. 
128.     Plaatje,  57.    A  lion's  inheritance  is  his  skin. 
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131.  Cow  no  know  de  worf  a  him  tail  till  him  lose  it 

'The  cow  doesn't  know  the  worth  of  her  tail  until  she  loses  it" 
Cf.  960. 

132.  Cow  read  dem  law  in  a  dean  belly. 

"Cows  read  the  law  in  their  bellies."    Tripe  is  called  "the  cow's 
law-book"  because  it  folds  up  like  a  book.    Cf.  11. 

133.  Cow  say,  '^Bockra  work  never  done/' 

"Cow  says,  *A  white  man's  work  is  never  done.' "    Cf.  614, 

134.  Cow  say  him  belly  big  enough  fe  bear  anything. 

''Cow  says  that  her  belly  is  big  enough  to  bear  anything." 

135.  Coward  man  keep  sound  bone. 

Coward  man  keep  whole  bone. 
"The  coward  keeps  sound  bones." 


136.  Crab  no  know  say  him  back  'trong,  him  no  go  under  'tone- 
hole. 

Bulfrog  no  know  how  him  back  stan',  him  no  stoop  under 
iron  gate.    F  42 

"Unless  the  crab  knows  that  he  has  a  strong  back,  he  should  not 
go  under  holes  in  the  rocks."    Cf.  123,  477. 

137.  Crab  no  walk  him  no  get  fat;  walk  too  much  him  lose  him 
claw. 

Crab  no  walk  him  no  get  fat ;  walk  too  much  him  wi'  go  a 

cutacoo. 

Crab  walk  too  much  him  lose  him  claw.    Ba 

Crab  walk  too  far  him  wi'  go  a  cutacoo. 

Walk  too  far  you  foot  lef*  a  road. 

Crab  walk  too  much  go  a  pot. 

Lazy  crab  neber  fat.    C  130  * 

Unwillin*  crab  neber  get  fat.    C  126 

When  crab  no  hab  hole  him  neber  get  fat.    R,  C  125 

"If  a  crab  does  not  walk  he  will  not  get  fat  (i.  e.  he  will  starve) ; 
if  he  walks  too  much  he  will  lose  his  claw."  A  "cutacoo"  is  a 
flat  fish-basket  woven  out  of  shredded  palm  leaves.    Cf.  181. 

131.     Hazlitt,  413.     The  cow  knows  not  what  her  tail  is  worth  till  she  has  lost  it. 
133.     Speirs,  542.     Manaja  (manager)  cow  say,  "Bacra  wo'k  nebba  done.** 
135.     Heam,  67  (Louisiana).     Capon  vive  longtemps. 

Speirs,  165.     Coward  man  keep  whole  bone. 

Fokken,  46.     Der,  welcher  sich  fiirchet,  stirbt  nicht. 
137.     Heam,    111    (Trinidad).     The   crab   doesn't  walk,   he  isn*t   fat;    he  walks  too 
much  and  falls  into  the  pot. 

Btirgi,  87.     Das  Facherpalmenboot,  das  schnell  fahrt,  verliert  bald  den  Kopf. 

Speirs,  177.     Crab  no  walk  he  no  get  fat;    he  walk  too  much,  he  get  a-pot. 
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158.  Crab  say  him  no  trust  no  shadder  a'ter  dark. 

Crab  say  him  no  trust  no  shadder  a'ter  dark,  not  even  him 
brudder-in-law  Lobster. 

Crab  say  him  trus'  no  shadder  a'ter  dark, — may  be  a  hand. 
Crab  say  no  trus'  shadow ;  when  you  t'ink  it  a  shadow  it  a 
man.    C  129 

"Crab  says  he  will  trust  no  shadow  after  dark,  not  even  his 

brother-in-law  Lobster ;  for  what  he  thinks  is  a  shadow  may  be 

a  man's  hand." 

139.  Crooked  pass  hard  fe  find. 

"A  crooked  path  is  hard  to  find." 

140.  Cross  cow  keep  him  tail  close.   C60 

"A  cross  cow  keeps  her  tail  close." 

141.  Cry-cry  pickney  never  get  right 

Cry-cry  baby  never  have  right. 

Cry  cry  pickney  nd>er  hab  him  right.    R 

Strong-eye  pickney  neber  hab  right.    F  341 

'A  cry-baby  (or  a  stubborn  child)  never  gets  his  rights/'  because 

he  ceases  to  get  sympathy. 


<« 


142.  Cry  shoe  no  good  fe  lis'ner.    C  631 

"A  squeaking  shoe  is  not  pleasant  to  hear." 

143.  Cubbitch  fe  one  plantain  you  lose  de  whole  bunch. 

If  you  cubbitch  fe  one  plum,  you  wi'  lose  de  whole  bunch. 

If  you  cravin'  fe  one  plantain,  you  wi'  lose  de  whole  bunch. 

"If  you  are  covetous  for  the  loss  of  one  plantain  you  will  lose 

the  whole  bunch" ;  because  if  a  man  refuses  to  give  a  little,  his 

whole  crop  may  be  stolen.    "Cubbitch"  implies  stinginess.     Cf. 

503. 

144.  Cubbitch  no  'tar-apple. 

"Stingy  as  a  star-apple,"  which  clings  to  the  stem  instead  of 
picking  easily  when  it  is  ripe. 

145.  Cubbitch  s'mody  cry  two  times. 

"A  covetous  person  cries  twice."    Cf.  374. 

141.     Speirs,  182.     Cry-cry  pickny  nebba  hab  right. 

143.     Hearn,  273  (Mauritius).     Grab  for  too  much  and  it  slips  away  from  you. 
Taylor,  317  (Swahili).     He  that  wants  all  will  miss  all. 
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146.  Cuimy  better 'an  strong. 

Cunny  better  'an  smart. 

Cunny  better  'an  obeah. 

''Cunning  is  better  than  strength,"  or  even  than  the  use  of  sor- 
cery (obeah). 

147.  Cunny  cow  nyam  peas  lef  leaf.    B 

The  cunning  cow  eats  the  peas  and  leaves  the  leaf;  i.  e.  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  bear  again. 

148.  Cunny  learn  a  fr'en' door.   F71 

"Cunning  learns  a  friend's  door." 

149.  Cuss-cuss^  like  chicken,  come  home  fe  roost 

"Curses  like  chickens  come  home  to  roost" 

150.  Cuss-cuss  never  bore  hole  a  man  Idn. 
Cuss-cuss  never  bore  hole  a  you'  'kin. 
Cuss-cuss  no  bore  hole  in  my  skin.    R 

Cuss  cuss  na  go  bore  hole  in  a  nager  skin.    B 
Cuss-cuss  break  no  bone.    C  142 
Hard  word  no  brok'  bone.    F  178 

"Curses  can't  bore  a  hole  in  a  man's  skin."    Cf.  37,  156. 

151.  Cuss^uss  no  load  upon  de  head.   C  143 

Word  a  mout'  a  no  load  a  head. 

"Curses  (uttered  with  the  mouth)  are  no  load  upon  the  head." 


152.  Cut  you'  coatie  by  you'  dot'. 

Every  man  cut  dem  coatie  according  to  dem  clot'. 

Cut  your  coat  by  your  cloth,  and  mark  twice  before  you  cut 

once.    C  98 

153.  Cutacoo  on  man  back  no  yerry  what  him  massa  yerry.   R 

Cutacoo  'pon  man  back  yearry  wha'  him  massa  no  yearry. 
CMS 

"The  basket  upon  a  man's  back  hears  what  its  master  does  not 
hear."    Cf.  393. 

146.     Hecklinger,  648.     Das  Hen  des  Listiffen  ubertriflFt  das  Hen  des  Weiien. 
ISO.     Hearn,  351  (Mauritius).    Curaet  don't  make  funerals. 

Heckltnger,  328.     Der  Elephant  ttirbt  nicht  an  Verwuntchung. 

Speira,  184.     Cuss-cuss  nebba  bore  hole  a  me  'kin. 
1S2.    Bailej  (1721),  7.    Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  doth. 
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154.  Daag  a  dug  an'  man  a)  man.   F  101 

Wood  a  wood,  but  mahoe  is  not  mahogany.   C  731 

"A  dog  is  a  dog  and  a  man  is  a  man,"  and  lAwhoe  wood  is  not 
(the  same  as)  mahogany." 

155.  Daag  among  docton^  cockroach  among  shaveti. 

''A  dog  among  doctors,  a  cockroach  among  (shavers  ?)";  a^ 
plied  to  meddlesome  children  who  introduce  themselves  into  the 
business  of  grown  people. 

156.  Daag  hark  neber  frighten  moon.  C212 

"A  dog's  bark  never  frightens  the  moon."   Cf.  ISO. 

157.  Daag  cant  bark  when  him  back  bruk. 

Daag  can't  bark  when  you  bruk  him  back.   C  206 

"A  dog  can't  bark  when  his  back  is  broken";  employed  as  a 
threat 

158.  Daag  da  sweat,  but  long  hair  cover  him. 
Billy-goat  sweat,  but  a  long  hair  cover  it.    F  40 
Nanny-goat  a  sweat,  but  him  hab  long  hair  you  na  see. 
Black  goat  sweat  never  show.    F  45 

Daag  have  mange,  but  long  hair  cover  it. 

"A  dog  will  sweat,  but  his  long  hair  conceals  it  so  that  you  can't 
see  it";  implying  that  one  conceals  suffering.    Cf.  68. 

159.  Daag  drink  water  fe  you,  fo  you;  but  Massa  God  a  fe  we  all. 
Daag  drink  water  f e  you,  fe  you. 

Daag  drink  water  say,  "Fe  you,  fe  you." 

"A  dog  drinks  water  for  himself,  but  Master  God  is  for  us  all" ; 
implying  that  each  man  must  help  himself. 

160.  Daag  hab  four  foot  but  him  can't  walk  four  different  pass. 

"A  dog  has  four  feet  but  he  can't  walk  four  different  paths." 

154.     Hearn,  316  (Trinidad).    Tout  bois  ce  boit 

Main,  mapou 
Paa  cajon  (eclar). 

157.  HazHtt,  9.    A  dead  dog  cannot  bite. 

158.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  300.     When  an  animal  with  a  hairy  skin  swears,  it  is  not 

(so  easily)  noticed. 

159.  Speirs,  194.     Daag  drink  watah  chakoo  chakoo  fi  you  a  fi  you,  but  fi  awe  no 

fi  you ;    200.    Daag  lap  watah  say,  "Fo*  you  da  fo'  you.'* 

160.  Heam,  93  (Martinique).     The  dog  has  four  paws  but  is  not  able  to  go  four 

di£Ferent  ways. 
Cf.  Speirs,  560.    Man  gat  two  yeye  but  can't  look  a-two  place. 
Burgi,  702.    Der  Augen  sind  zwei,  sehen  aber  nicht  zwei  Dinge. 
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161.  Daag  hab  him  day,  an'  every  puss  him  four  o'clock. 
Da^g  got  dem  long  day,  but  puss  got  dem  four  o'clock. 
Every  daag  hab  him  day  and  every  puss  him  four  o'clock. 
Every  daag  know  him  dinner-time,   every   puss   him  four 
o'clock. 

Every  daag  hab  him  day  an'  every  puss  him  Sabbat'  morn- 
ing. 

Every  day  fe  daag,  Sunday  one  fe  Puss. 
Every  daag  hab  him  day,  but  puss  hab  Sunday.    C  187 
"Dog  has  his  day,  and  every  puss  her  four  o'clock,"  or,  'Tier  Sun- 
day." 

162.  Daag  hab  liberty  fe  watch  gub'nor. 

"A  dog  has  liberty  to  watch  a  governor."    Cf.  194. 

163.  Daag  hab  money  him  buy  cheese;  los'  him  money  him  beg 
de  dof. 

Daag  hab  money  him  buy  cheese. 

When  puss  hab  money  him  buy  cheese.    R,  C  594 

The  dog  who  has  money  will  buy  cheese;  when  he  loses  his 
money  he  will  beg  thei  cloth  (in  which  it  is  wrapped)";  imply- 
ing that  the  poor  spend  foolishly. 

164.  Daag  got  shiney  teef ,  him  laugh  ater  butcher. 
Daag  hab  shine  teet'  him  b'long  to  butcher.    Ba. 

"A  dog  with  shining  teeth  laughs  after  the  butcher";  i.  e.  the 
butcher's  dog  is  well  fed. 

165.  Daag  hab  too  much  owner  him  starve. 
Daag  hab  too  much  owner  go  widout  supper. 

Daag  hab  too  much  owner,  him  sleep  widout  him  dinner. 

When  daag  hab  too  much  owner  him  sleep  widout  supper. 

R,C188 

Daag  hab  too  much  owner  mus'  sleep  a  cold. 

"The  dog  with  too  many  owners  will  starve,"  or  "sleep  in  the 
cold." 

166.  Daag  hate  to  mind  owner,  him  sleep  widout  supper. 

**Thc  dog  that  hates  to  obey  his  owner  will  sleep  without  supper." 

161.  Christy,  1 :  263.     Every  dog  hath  its  day,  and  every  man  his  hour. 

162.  Speirs,  7.    A  daag  hab  liberty  fo'  watch  a  de  ^rub'nor. 

163.  Speirs,  197 ;    196.    Daag  gat  money,  buy  buttah  roas*  a  fire. 

165.     Rattray,  (Ashanti)  460.    When  two  slaves  look  after  (your)  cow,  hunger  killa  it 
Speirs,  199.     Daag  hab  too  much  massah  him  *tarve. 
Christy,  1 :  43.     The  ass  of  many  owners  is  eaten  by  wolves. 
Christy,  2 :  368.    A  pig  that  has  two  owners  is  eaten  by  wolves. 
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167.  Daag  hold  hog,  him  say  a  wi'  pay  you.    ( ?) 

168.  Daag  live  well,  him  trouble  cow  a  pass. 

Daag  live  well  him  trouble  cow  a  pass,  cow  kick  him. 
When  daag  lib  well,  him  go  da  broad  pass,  go  trouble  cow. 
Ba 

"When  a  dog  is  well  fed,  he  barks  at  the  cows  along  the  way." 

169.  Daag  mauger  him  head  big. 
Daag  mauger  him  yeye  red. 

''A  lean  dog  has  a  big  head,"  or  "red  eyes." 

170.  Daag  neber  los' him  way. 

"A  dog  never  loses  his  way." 

171.  Daag nevernyam daag. 
Daag  don't  nyam  daag. 
Dog  no  eat  dog.    R 

You  neber  see  de  day  dog  nyam  dog.    R 
"Dog  never  eats  dog." 

172.  Daag  never  run  straight 

"A  dog  never  runs  straight" ;  implying  that  the  speaker  is  color- 
ing his  story  to  suit  the  occasion. 

173.  Daag  no  howl  if  him  hab  bone.    C  201 

"Dogs  do  not  howl  if  they  have  a  bone." 

174.  Daag  ole,  dem  chuck  bone  gi'e  him. 

"When  a  dog  is  old,  they  throw  him  a  bone." 

175.  Daag  say  before  him  plant  him  potato  a  Pear-tree  bottom 
mek  it  bear  like  Mosquito  shank;  him  wi'  sit  down  look. 

Daag  say  before  him  plant  yam  like  mosquito  foot,  him  sat- 
isfy fe  tu'n  beggar.    C  211 

'*Dog  says  that  rather  than  plant  potatoes  at  Pear-tree  bottom 
where  they  bear  no  larger  than  a  mosquito's  shank,  he  prefers 
just  to  sit  down  and  look."  The  saying  explains  why  dogs  al- 
ways sit  and  look  and  never  do  anything.  Dog  was  about  to 
plant  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  land  where  Mosquito  affirmed  that 
his  father  had  planted  the  year  before.  Dog  asked  if  the  crop 
bore  well.  Mosquito  said  yes,  it  bore  potatoes  as  big  as  his 
shank.    See  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  57. 

169.     Speirs,  201.     Daag  magah  he  head  big. 

171.     Heam,  90  (Louisiana).     Dogs  do  not  eat  dogs. 

Speirs,  202.     Daag  no  nyam  daag. 

Hazlitt,  130.     Dogs  are  hard  drove  when  they  eat  dogs. 

Christy,  1 :  265.     It  is  a  bad  winter  when  dog  eata  dog. 
173.     Hazlitt,  10.     A  dog  will  not  cry  if  you  beat  him  with  a  bone. 
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176.  Daag  say  him  rader  him  momma  dead  dan  f  e  m^  mos'  night 
rain  ketch  him. 

Daag  say  him  won't  fret  if  him  mumma  dead  so  long  as 

afternoon  rain  no  come. 

Mauger  daag  rader  go  widout  dinner  dan  mek  mos'  night 

rain  wet  him. 

Daag  say  him  mama  dead  don't  hurt  him  like  a  overnight 

rain,  because  can't  get  to  walk  a  night  when  rain  comes. 

*'Dog  says  he  would  rather  have  his  mother  die  than  be  caught 
out  in  the  rain  in  the  evening." 

177.  Daag  say  him  won't  work  him  wi'  sit  down  an'  look,  fe  him 
mu8' get  a  libin!    C216 

Cf.  175. 

178.  Daag  say  sooner  dan  buy  broaddof  fe  sixpence  he  wi'  pay 
doubloon  fe  bone. 

Daag  say  if  broadclot'  selling  fe  farden  a  yard,  don'  want  it ; 
but  if  bone  sell  fe  doubloon  a  j'int  he  wi'  buy  it. 
Daag  say  sooner  dan  buy  nankeen  fe  sixpence  him  wi'  gi' 
doubloon  fe  bone.    R,  C  177. 

"Dog  says  sooner  than  buy  broadcloth  for  sixpence  (or  a  farth- 
ing) a  yard,  he  will  give  a  doubloon  (an  old  Spanish  coin  worth 
about  £2,  8$)  for  a  bone." 

179.  Daag  see  fire-tick,  dom  ndn  dem  teef. 

"Show  a  dog  a  fire>stick  and  he  will  show  his  teeth  as  if  he 
wanted  to  bite  you/*  says  Parkes.  This  is  one  way  of  testing  a 
dog  to  see  if  it  really  is  a  "duppy"  or  evil  spirit  and  not  a  mere 
dog. 

180.  Daag  wake  a  mamin'  and  say  him  pr'yer,  an'  say  today  dder 
blow  or  bone.    C  199 

"Dog  wakes  in  the  morning  and  says  his  prayers  and  says  today 
(he  will  get)  either  blows  or  a  bone." 

181.  Daag  walk  too  much  lose  him  share. 

"The  dog  that  strays  too  much  loses  his  share.'*    Cf.  1J7. 

176.     Speirs,   765.     Ram-goat  say  he  aoonah  he  mamma  dead,  befo'  aftcrnooii  raia 

wet  he. 
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182.  Daag  wid  bruk  foot  find  him  master  door.   C  218 
Daag  no  know  him  master  door  till  trotxble  tek  him. 
Fowl  neber  know  him  owner  till  when  him  foot  bruk. 
When  ram-goat  foot  broke,  him  find  him  massa  door.    R 
When  maggot-fly  tek  ram-goat  horn,  him  fin'  him  massa 

yard. 

The  dog  with  a  broken  leg  finds  his  master's  door." 

183.  Daag-flea  tell  him  ^ckney  him  mus't  say  him  dead  till  him 
ketch 'pon  finger-nail.   C286 

"Dog-flea  tells  her  children  not  to  say  they  are  dead  until  they 
find  themselves  caught  on  the  finger-nail."  Cf.  500,  and  Jamaica 
Anansi  Stories,  page  181,  ix. 

184.  Dawkin  horse,  Dawkin  coriL 

"Dawkin's  horse  (has  destroyed)  Dawkin's  com."    Cf.  589. 

185.  Day  longer  dan  rope. 
Day  longer  more  dan  rope. 

Time  longer  dan  rope.  -^ 

Worl'  longer  dan  rope. 

Jamaica  longer  dan  rope.    C  414 

'Time  is  longer  than  a  rope";  implying  that  revenge,  though 
long-delayed,  will  surely  come. 

186.  Daylight  show  t'rough  liUy  keyhole.    C  156 

"Daylight  shows  through  a  little  keyhole";  implying  hope  for 
the  future. 

187.  De  bes'  ground  hab  weed. 
De  bes' fiel' hab  weed.    C  267 

The  best  ground  has  weeds." 

188.  De  bes'  man  f e  ketch  a  fief  is  a  fief. 

"The  best  man  to  catch  a  thief  is  a  thief,"  as  we  say,  "Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief." 

189.  De  bes'  passion  is  compassion*   C  558 

**Thc  best  passion  is  compassion." 

190.  De  bigger  de  fish,  de  qtiicker  it  selL 

De  bigger  de  fish,  de  mo'  butter  it  take. 

"The  bigger  the  fish,  the  quicker  it  sells,"  or  "the  more  butter  it 
takes." 

182.     Speirs,  19.     Daag  foot  bruk,  he  know  he  massa  doo'  rnout'. 

Cf.  Burton,  (Gi)  77.    If  you  beat  a  goat  you  will  find  his  master's  home  way. 
184.     Gohring,  74.     Die  Zicge  des  Mbongo  und  dcr  Yams  dcs  Mbongo.     (Mbongo's 

goat  has  eaten  Mbongo's  yams.) 
188.     Hazlitt,  378.    Set  a  thief  to  take  a  thief. 
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191.  De  b(ir)ud  wha'  sing  de  bes'  na  mek  de  bes'  nest 

*'It  is  not  the  bird  that  sings  the  best  that  makes  the  best  nest" 

192.  Dq  blind  hab  nuttin' but  him  tick. 

The  blind  have  nothing  but  their  stick. 


*f 


193.  De  bridge  between  laughin'  and  ciyin'  no  long.    C  41 

'The  bridge  is  not  long  between  laughing  and  crying." 

194.  De  cat  can  look  'pon  de  queen,  much  less  a  Jamaica  baboon 
lak  a  you! 

Puss  may  look  'pon  king  but  him  rader  not. 

'The  cat  can  look  upon  the  queen,  (but  she  would  rather  not) ; 
much  less  would  she  like  to  look  at  a  ^JsLmsiicsL  baboon'  (a  black 
fellow)  like  youl"  A  common  retort  to  one  who  is  staring 
rudely.    Cf.  162. 

195.  De  cost  tek  'way  from  de  tas'e.   C  1 16 

'The  cost  takes  away  from  the  taste." 


196.  De  daag  dat  carry  bone  come,  wi' carry  bone  go.   C219 

De  daag  dat  carry  in  a  bone  wi'  tek  one  out. 

De  daag  dat  fetch  a  bone  wi'  carry  away  anoder. 

'The  dog  that  brings  in  a  bone  will  carry  out  another**;  applied 
to  people  who  carry  tales  of  others,  hence  whom  you  can  not 
trust  with  your  own  secrets. 

197.  De  falling  a  one  is  de  rising  a  de  odder. 

'The  fall  of  one  is  the  rise  of  another." 

198.  De  foot  of  de  owner  is  manure  fe  de  flel'.    C  297 

"The  foot  of  the  owner  is  manure  for  the  field." 

199.  De  fus  time  ant  tas'e  molasses^  him  wash  him  'kin  in  it 
Hog  neber  see  molasses,  when  him  see  it  him  walla  in  da. 
F175 

'The  first  time  ants  taste  molasses,  they  wash  their  skin  in  it." 

191.     Chriflty,  1:  139.     It  it  not  the  hen  that  cackles  most  that  lays  the  most  egg*; 
1 :  191.    The  cows  that  low  most  ffive  the  least  milk. 
Gohring,  47.     Der  Sinflrvogel  baut  kein  Nest. 

193.  Hazlitt»  287.     Laugh  on  one  eye  and  ciy  on  the  other. 

194.  Bailey  (1721),  5.    A  cat  may  look  upon  a  king. 
Christy,  1 :  260.    A  dog  may  look  at  a  bishop. 

195.  Burgi.  613.     Hafi  man  keine  Kauris  (Geld),  so  veriiert  das  Fleisch  den  guten 

Geruch. 
Cf.  Christy,  2:  31.    That  meat  relishes  best  which  costs  nothing. 

196.  Hazlitt,  417.    The  dog  that  fetches  will  carry. 

198.     Hazlitt,  420.    The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  the  land. 
Christy,  1 :  330.    The  foot  of  the  farmer  manures  the  field. 
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200.  De  ftts  time  daag  tas'e  fowl  egg  yhim  nyam  de  shdl  an'  alL 

The  first  time  a  dog  tastes  a  fowl's  egg,  he  eats  shell  and  alL" 

201.  De  great  fool  is  proud  as  daag  wid  two  taiL 

'*The  great  fool  is  proud  as  a  dog  with  two  tails." 

202.  De  higher  monkey  climb  de  more  him  expose. 

De  higher  monkey  climb  de  plainer  him  tail  show. 

The  higher  monkey  climbs,  the  more  he  exposes  (himself)"; 
i.  e.  take  reproof  humbly  when  you  have  committed  a  fault  or 
you  will  only  make  matters  worse.  But  I  am  told  the  saying 
has  also  a  vulgar  meaning. 

203.  De  house  wha'  shelter  you  when  a  rain,  you  fe  look  fe  him 
when  sun  hot   F  363 

'*The  (same)  house  which  sheltered  you  in  the  rain  will  shelter 
you  when  the  sun  is  hot." 

204.  De  longer  de  horse  tail,  de  easier  him  can  brush  'way  fly. 

De  longer  de  horse  tail,  de  easier  him  can  dutty  de  rider. 
One  of  these  sayings  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  other. 

205.  De  longest  liver  see  de  most 

"The  longest  liver  sees  the  most." 

206.  De  man  all  honey,  fly  wi'  nyam  him.    C  482 

"The  man  who  is  all  honey,  flies  will  eat  him";  i.  e.  men  will 
take  advantage  of  good  nature. 

207.  De  man  dat  slow  f e  promise  sure  f e  keep  him  word.    F  109 

**The  man  who  is  slow  to  promise  is  sure  to  keep  his  word." 

208.  De  man  fool  who  mak  him  darg  bruk  in  a  him  kitchen  two 
time.    C472. 

"The  man  is  a  fool  who  lets  his  dog  break  into  his  kitchen  two 
times."    Cf.  679. 

202.     Speirs,  611.     Mo'  monkey  climb,  mo'  he  show  he  tail. 

Christy,  1 :  32.    The  higher  the  ape  climbs,  the  more  he  shows  his  bald  haunches. 
Hazlitt,  424.     The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the  more  he  shows  his  tail. 

206.  Haxlitt,  122.     Cover  yourself  with  honey  and  the  flies  will  have  at  you. 
Christy,  1 :  513.     Make  yourself  honey  and  the  flies  will  devour  you. 

207.  Hazlitt,  27.     A  man  apt  to  promise  is  apt  to  forget. 

208.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  590.     It  is  the  fool's  sheep  that  breaks  loose  twice. 
Burton,  (Gi)  154.     He  is  a  fool  whose  sheep  runs  away  twice. 
Burton,  (Accra).     Nobody  is  twice  a  fool. 
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209.  De  man  who  fall  de  cotton-tree  a  no  him  who  pick  de  jnnjo. 

"The  man  who  fells  the  cotton -tree  is  not  the  man  who  picks  the 
fungus" ;  i.  e.  another  man  gets  the  benefits  of  his  labor,  in  this 
case  represented  by  the  edible  fungus  which  grows  on  the  stand- 
ing trunk  of  the  cotton-tree  and  is  used  by  Jamaicans  to  take  the 
place  of  meat  in  a  pot  stew.    Cf.  682. 

210.  De  man  who  tie  bad  daag  is  de  right  s'm'ody  to  loose  him. 

"The  man  who  ties  the  vicious  dog  is  the  right  one  to  loose  him." 

21 1.  De  more  you  do,  de  less  f  anky  you  get 

**The  more  you  do,  the  less  thanks  you  get." 

212.  De  more  you  drink  water  out  a  you'  hand,  de  more  you  dry. 

If  s'm'ody  always  drinkin*  dem  always  dry.    C  645. 

"The  more  water  you  drink  out  of  your  hand,  the  thirstier  you 


are. 


213.  De  more  you  lib  de  more  you  learn. 

**The  more  you  live  the  more  you  learn."    Cf.  205. 

214.  De  more  you  look  de  less  you  see. 

'*The  more  you  look  the  less  you  will  see** ;  because  one  conceals 
things  from  an  inquisitive  person.  A  common  reproof  to  one 
who  is  staring.    Cf.  557,  565. 

215.  De  race  no  fe  who  can  run  but  fe  who  run  to  de  end. 

'*The  race  is  not  for  him  who  can  run,  but  for  him  who  can  run 
to  the  end." 

216.  De  reason  crab  no  hab  head  a  because  him  hab  too  good  a 
'tomach. 

'The  reason  why  crab  has  no  head  is  because  he  has  too  good  a 
stomach."    Cf.  120. 

217.  De  rope  you  pulling  no  de  one  I  cutting. 
Whe'  you  da  cut  a  no  whe'  me  da  haul. 

De  rope  wha'  you  da  pull  a  no  it  me  da  haul.    C  618 

'*The  rope  you  are  pulling  is  not  the  one  I  am  cutting" ;  implying 
that  what  troubles  me  is  not  what  troubles  you.    Cf.  222. 

218.  De  same  mout'  wha'  say  ''No"  a  de  same  mouf  wha'  wi'  say 
''Yes.'' 

Mout'  wha  say  no  wi'  say  yes.    C  540 

"The  mouth  that  says  'No'  is  the  same  mouth  that  will  say  "Yes.* " 

209.     Cf.  Plaatje,  407.     He  who  bremks  a  new  field  i»  not  the  reaper;    467.    He  who 

washes  a  beautiful  ffoat  seldom  milks  it. 
213.     Christy,  1 :  616.    The  older  one  prows  the  more  one  learns. 
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219.  De  same  tick  wha'  lick  black  snake  wi'  lick  yalla  one. 

De  'tick  dat  flog  de  black  darg  will  whip  de  white.    C  217 

Same  knife  stick  sheep  will  stick  goat . 

De  knife  wha'  stick  goat  wi'  stick  sheep  too. 

The  same  stick  that  licks  a  black  snake  will  lick  a  yellow  one," 
and  '^e  same  knife  that  sticks  a  sheep  will  stick  a  goat.*^ 

220.  De  80  jar  blood  but  de  gin'al  name. 

'^he  soldier's  blood  but  the  general's  name";  i.  e.  "the  soldier 
gives  his  blood,  but  the  general  gets  the  name." 

221.  De  stiUest  ^g  sock  de  mos*  milk. 

The  stillest  pig  sucks  the  most  milk." 

222.  De  tune  you  playing  no  de  one  I  dancing.   R 

De  tune  you  a  play,  no  de  tune  me  a  dance.   C  151 

De  tune  you  da  play  a  no  de  one  me  dancing,  an'  de  rope  you 

cut  a  no  de  one  me  pulling.    F  104 

The  tune  you  are  playing  is  not  that  (to  which)  I  am  dancing." 
Cf.  217. 

223.  De  wisest  man  sometime  torn  a  fooL 

De  wisest  man  is  sometime  fool.    C  480 
"The  wisest  man  sometimes  turns  fool." 

224.  De  want  of  a  f  ing  is  more  dan  de  worf . 

The  want  of  a  thing  is  more  than  the  worth" ;  implying  that  "if 
you  want  a  thing  you  will  pay  more  than  it  is  worth  for  it,"  ac- 
cording to  Parkes. 

225.  De  young  cock  crow  after  de  ole  one. 

"The  young  cock  crows  like  the  old  one."    Cf.  926^  961. 

226.  Dead  better  dan  punisb.    R,  C  157 

"Death  is  better  than  suffering'';  applied  to  a  sick  man  whose 
suffering  is  looked  upon  as  a  "punishment"  inflicted  by  a  spirit 
in  revenge  for  past  injuries. 

219.    'Hemrn,  201  (Trinidad).    The  same  stick  that  beaU  the  black  dog  can  beat  the 
white. 
Storbeck,    117.     Was  eingeht  in  den  Zieffenstall,   kann   auch  eingehen  in  den 

SchafsUll. 
Speirs,  219.    Wha*  happen  to  black  fowl  sa  happen  to  white  fowl. 
222.     Cf.  old  Spanish  (Haller,  403).     Al  son  que  me  hizieres,  a  esse  baylare. 

224.  Hazlitt,  444.     The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it. 

225.  Hazlitt,  84.    As  the  old  cock  croweth,  so  the  young  followeth. 

226.  Christy,  1 :  217.    Better  once  dead  than  all  the  time  suffering  in  need. 
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I    227.  Dead  hog  no  care  f  e  hot  water. 

,  Dead  hog  no  'fraid  fe  boiling  water.    F  437 

When  hog  dead,  him  no  care  fe  hot  water.    R 
Me  dead  hog  a'ready,  me  no  min'  hot  water.    Ba 
"Dead  hogs  have  no  fear  of  hot  water." 

228.  Deaf  ears  give  story-carrier  trouble. 

Deaf  ears  give  head  trouble. 

"Deaf  ears  give  the  tale-monger  trouble." 


229.  (De)ceitful  roast  plantain,  cunny  scrape  (it).   F  69 
(De)ceitful  fire  roas'  plantain,  'cong-a-so'  'crape  it.    C  573 

'The  deceitful  man  roasts  plantains,  but  the  cunning  one  scrapes 
the  dish  (?)."    Cf.  209. 

230.  (De)ceitful  lib  a  handful  gate.    F66 

'The  deceitful  man  lives  at  the  gate  of  the  generous  man" ;  i.  e. 
he  curries  favor  with  one  richer  than  himself. 

231.  Dem  say  a  so  a  no  so,  dem  say  a  no  so  a  so. 

Him  say  a  no  him  a  him,  him  say  a  him  a  no  him. 

*They  say  what  is  so  is  not  so,  they  say  what  is  not  so  is  so." 

232.  Dem  short  fe  singer  when  dem  put  peacock  in  a  clioir.  C635 

'They  must  be  short  for  singers  when  they  put  Peacock  in  the 
choir ;  because  of  the  bird's  notoriously  disagreeable  voice. 

233.  Dere  is  chance  fe  bud  as  well  as  fe  gun. 

'There  is  a  chance  for  the  bird  as  well  as  for  the  gun." 

234.  Dere  is  long  pass  between  ^'say^  and  ^do.**   C  452 

"It's  a  long  way  between  saying  and  doing." 

235.  Dere's  many  a  way  fe  call  a  man  widout  call  him  name. 

'There  is  many  a  way  to  call  a  man  without  calling  him  by 
name" ;  implying  that  all  know  to  whom  you  refer  although  you 
do  not  mention  his  name.    Cf.  648. 

236.  Dere  is  reason  f e  roas'  egg  as  wdl  as  fe  bwoil  dem.    C  250 

'There  is  reason  to  roast  eggs  as  well  as  to  boil  them." 


237.  Deserve  praise  and  you  get  it    F  1 10 

227.     Burgi.  413.     Die  tote  Ziege  furchtet  sich  nicht  vor  der  Jagdflinte. 

Burton,  (Accra)  43.     A  dead  goat  does  not  fear  the  knife. 

Cf.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  274.     A  dead  sheep  does  not  choose  the  knife  (it  is  to 
be  cut  up  with). 
230.     Speirs,  129. 
234.     Hazlitt,  445. 


42  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

238.  Dis  a  only  de  gri-gri,  de  gia-gia  dali  bddn'.  (?) 

239.  DistreM  VMk  'ooman  ketch  darg-flea  two  timo.   C  724 

"Distress  makes  a  woman  catch  a  dog-flea  two  times." 

240.  Do-fo^  ii  no  hann,  but  do-f o-do  mek  bockra  bring  Giiinoa- 
coast  neger  come  a  Jamaica. 

Do-fe-do  mek  neger  come  a  Jamaica.    C  168 
Do-fe^o  mek  Guinea-neger  come  a  Jamaica.    R,  P  107 

'^'Do  as  you  would  be  done  by*  does  no  harm,  but  'do  as  you 

would  be  done  by'  did  not  prevent  white  men  from  bringing  the 

Guinea-coast  negro  to  Jamaica." 

241.  Do  good  an'  good  wi'  follow  you.   C  360 

"Do  good  and  good  will  follow  you." 

242.  Do  lilly,  better  dan  pint  fingor. 

"Do  a  little  (to  help  a  man)  rather  than  point  your  finger  at 
him  (when  he  is  in  trouble)." 


243.  Do  more^  talk  less. 

244.  Dont  bruk  down  bridge  you  jus*  cross.   C  190 

"Don't  break  down  the  bridge  you  have  just  crossed";   for  you 
may  need  to  use  it  again.    Cf.  470,  620. 

245.  Don't  count  you'  chicken  before  dem  hatch. 

"Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

246.  Don't  cry  over  milk  wha'  frow  'way  already.    P  96 

"Don't  cry  over  spilled  milk." 

'247.  ''Don't  care"  keep  big  house.    Ba 

"  *Don't  care'  keeps  a  big  house." 

248.  Don't  draw  chokie  mek  bird  see  you. 

"Don't  let  the  bird  you  are  after  see  you  set  the  noose." 

249.  Don't  spare  de  rod  and  'pwoil  de  chile. 

"Don't  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

250.  Don't  tek  shame  and  mak  you'  fi'en'  pickney  'pwoil  you 
beaver.    C  624 

"Don't  be  so  afraid  of  giving  offense  to  a  friend  that  you  allow 
his  child  to  spoil  your  beaver  hat." 


240.     Speirs,  240.     Do  fo'  do  no  obeah. 

247.  Spcirs,  241.     "Don*  ca'e*'  keep  big  house. 

248.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  298.     No  one  begins  to  twist  creepers  into  a  rope  in  front 

of  an  animal  (he  hopes  to  catch). 

249.  Hazlitt,  390. 


Jamaica  Proverbs  43 

251.  Don't  trust  nothing  dat  sleep  out  a  dew. 

"Don't  trust  anything  that  sleeps  out  in  the  dew."  To  wither  a 
neighbor's  crop,  one  may  walk  through  the  field  while  the  dew  is 
upon  it  and  then  wring  out  the  water  over  a  fire. 

252.  Don't  wait  till  de  drum  beat  before  you  grine  you' axe.  F94 

"Don't  wait  till  the  drum  beats  before  you  grind  your  axe." 


253.  Donkey  bray  say  dis  worP  no  levd. 
Jackass  say  dis  worl'  no  level. 

"Donkey's  bray  says,  This  world  is  not  level'";  for  "if  it  were 
level  he  would  not  have  to  wear  a  crupper."  See  "Animal  talk" 
in  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  178. 

254.  Donkey  gallop  soon  over.   C  229 

"A  donkey's  gallop  is  soon  over." 

255.  Driberfum  him  wife  fus'.   B,C239 

"The  driver  flogs  his  own  wife  first." 

256.  Dry  drink  better  dan  sannon.   C238 

"A  dry  ( ?)  drink  is  better  than  a  sermon." 

257.  Duppy  know  who  him  frighten. 

Duppy  know  who  fe  frighten  in  a  dark  night. 

"The  devil  knows  who  to  frighten";  i.  e.  one  will  take  liberties 
"only  with  those  who  can  be  fooled  with."  A  "duppy"  is  a  ghost 
or  an  evil  spirit  of  any  kind.    Cf.  524. 


258.  Ear  no  hear,  heart  no  leap. 

Wha'  ear  no  hear,  heart  no  leap. 

Heart  neber  leap  f  e  wha'  ear  no  hear. 

"If  the  ear  does  not  hear,  the  heart  does  not  leap";  i.  e.  silence 
avoids  arousing  anger. 

259.  Easy  'queezy  mek  no  riot 

"An  'easy  squeeze'  makes  no  riot" ;  i.  e.  does  not  feel  hurt  . 

254.     Christy,  1 :  40.     An  ass's  trot  does  not  last  long. 

256.  0*Rahilly,  357.    A  drink  is  shorter  than  a  story.    See  Hazlitt,  10. 

257.  Christy,  1 :  43.     The  ass  knows  well  in  whose  face  he  brays ;    1 :  127.    The  cat 

knows  whose  lips  she  licks ;    1 :  397.   The  fox  knows  well  with  whom  he  plays 
tricks. 

258.  O'Rahilly,  76.    What  the  eye  sees  not  the  heart  rues  not. 
Speirs,  928.     Wha  ears  no  heah  heart  no  bu*n. 

Heam,  58  (Martinique).    What  the  eyes  don't  see  never  hurts  the  heart. 
Christy.  1 :  320 ;    Hazlitt,  522. 

259.  Speirs,  257.     Easy  squeeze  no  feel  hurt. 


44  Field  Work  in  Polk-lore 

260.  Eat  f amnbly  bittle  but  no  cut  f amnbly  'tory.   C  262 

"Eat  food  in  a  family  but  don't  tell  tales  of  the  family" ;  i.  e.  don't 
tell  tales  of  those  whose  food  you  have  eaten. 

261.  Eat  wi'  de  debil  but  gi'  him  long  spoon,  and  eat  wi'  pickney 
but  share  him  salt  t^g. 

I  eat  wid  de  debil  but  I  tek  care  a  him. 

I  eat  wid  de  debil,  but  I  cautious  a  him.    C  164 

I  deal  wid  de  debil,  but  I  use  long  spoon. 

Me  nyam  wid  de  debil,  but  me  use  long  spoon. 

Eat  with  the  devil  but  share  the  salting. 

Me  play  wid  pickney,  but  me  no  share  dem  fish. 

'Eat  with  the  devil  but  give  him  a  long  spoon,  and  eat  with  a 
child  but  share  the  salt  with  him.^ 

262.  Ebery  cotton-tick  neck  lizard  want  fe  go  see. 

"A  lizard  wants  to  go  and  see  every  cotton-stick."  The  lizard 
always  lifts  up  its  head  to  look;  see  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories, 
page  181,  X. 

263.  Ebery  daag  fink  himself  lion  in  a  him  massa  yard. 

Lilly  darg  always  mannish  a  him  massa  door-mout*.    C  204 
"Every  dog  thinks  himself  a  lion  in  his  master's  yard."    Cf.  109. 

264.  Ebery  day  a  fishin'  day  but  a  no  ebery  day  f  e  ketch  fislu 
C280 

Ebery  day  da  fishing  day,  but  ebery  day  no  fe  ketch  fish.    R 

Ebery  day  a  fishin*  day  but  no  ebery  day  a  ketchin'  day. 

F133 

**Every  day's  a  fishing  day,  but  not  every  day's  a  day  to  catch 
fish." 

260.  Hearn,    164.      Rabbit    says:    Drink    everything,    cat   everything,    but   don't    tell 

everything. 

261.  Spcirs,  1001.     When  you  hab  de  debil  fo'  deal  wid,  feed  am  wid  long  *poon. 
Cheviot,  140.     He  needs  a  lang-shanket  spoon  that  sups  kail  wi'  the  deil. 
Heam,  270  (Martinique).     When  you  cat  with  the  devil,  see  that  your  spoon 

is  long. 
Hazlitt,  95.     Before  you  make  a  friend,  eat  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him;    201.    He 

that  eats  with  the  devil  hath  need  of  a  long  spoon. 
Christy,  1 :  236 ;    277  ;    405. 

263.  Theaf.     There  is  no  beast  that  does  not  roar  in  its  den. 

Heam,  92  (Martinique).     The  dog  is  loud-mouthed  in  the  house  of  his  master. 
Cf.  Cohen,  24  (Ancient  Jewish).     Even  the  wool-scraper  is  a  prince  in  his  own 

house. 
Hazlitt,  140.     Every  dog  is  a  lion  at  home;    Every  dog  is  valiant — at  his  own 

door. 
Christy,  1 :  309.     Every  one  is  emperor  on  his  own  ground. 

264.  Spcirs,  268.     Ebry  day  fishin  day,  but  ebry  day  no  ketchin  day. 
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265.  Every  day  bucket  go  a  wdl,  one  day  bottom  mus'  drop  out 

All  day  bucket  go  a  well,  one  day  hinii  bottom  wi'  lef '  down 

deh. 

A  no  all  time  bucket  go  a  well  an'  come  back  safe. 

"Every  day  the  bucket  goes  to  the  well,  but  some  day  the  bottom 
must  drop  out";  i.  e.  repeated  misdoing  will  some  day  be  dis- 
covered. 

266.  Every  day  debil  help  fief,  one  day  God  wi'  help  watchman. 
F121 

Man  help  t'ief  today,  'noder  time  him  help  watchman.    R 
"Every  day  the  devil  helps  the  thief,  but  some  day  God  will  help 
the  watchman/' 

267.  Every  day  no  Christmas,  nor  every  day  rainy  day. 

"Every  day  is  not  Christmas  nor  is  every  day  a  rainy  day." 

268.  Every  day  rain  go  a  river,  but  river  can't  go  a  rain.    F  128 

"Every  day  rain  falls  into  the  river,  but  the  river  can't  go  to  the 
rain";  commonly  employed  as  a  threat. 

269.  Every  day  you  goad  donkey,  one  day  him  wi'  kick  you. 

"Every  day  you  goad  (or  beat)  donkey,  some  day  he  will  kick 
you." 

270.  Ebery  donkey  hab  him  sankey. 

"Every  man  to  his  own  mind." 

271.  Every  foot  feel  him  own  pinching.    F  125 

Every  heart  bear  him  own  bitterness.    F  123 
"Every  foot  feels  its  own  pinching." 

272.  Ebery  haul  of  de  net  no  ketch  June  fish.    R,  C281 

Ebery  haul  of  de  net  a  no  ebery  fine  fish  da  go  ketch.    F  135 
'Every  haul  of  the  net  doesn't  catch  a  June-fish." 


**^ 


265.  Speirs,  266.     Ebery  day  bucket  go  a  well,  wan  day  he  bottom  sa  lef. 
O'Rahilly,  176.     However  long  a  pitcher  goes  to  the  water,  it  is  broken  at  last. 
Christy,  1 :  106.     The  bncket  goes  so  often  to  the  well  that  it  leaves  iU  handle 

there. 
Hazlitt,  386.     So  long  goes  the  pot  to  the  water,  till  at  last  it  conies  home 
broken. 

266.  Speirs,  267.     Ebry  day  debil  help  t'ief;    wan  day  God  mus*  help  watchman. 

267.  Heam,  321  (Louisiana).     Every  day  isn't  Sunday. 
Hecklinger,  582.     Nicht  alle  Tage  sind  wie  die  um  Neujahr. 

Cheviot,   96.     Every  day  is  no  Yule>day, — cast  the  cat  a  castock   (cabbage). 

Cf.  Hazlitt,   140. 
Christy,  1 :  212.     Every  day  is  not  a  holiday. 

271.  Hazlitt,  324. 

272.  Speirs,  274.     Ebery  haul  ob  de  net  no  ketch  June  fish. 

Cf.  Christy,  1 :  350.    Every  fish  is  not  a  sturgeon ;    357.    All  flesh  is  not  venison. 


46  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

273.  Every  herring  hangs  by  its  own  heacL 

274.  Every  hoe  da  shop,  him  'tick  da  bush. 

"Every  hoc  in  the  shop  has  a  stick  (for  a  handle)  in  the  bush''; 
i.  e.  every  man  has  his  mate. 

275.  Every  John-crow  fink  him  pickney  white. 

Every  John-crow  say  fe  him  pickney  white. 
John  Crow  t'ink  him  own  pickney  white.  R 
Every  jackass  t'ink  him  pickney  a  race-horse.    F  425 

"Every  John-crow  (carrion  crow)  thinks  his  own  child  is  white." 

276.  Every  lane  hab  a  turning. 

You  neber  see  a  lane  widout  a  turning. 
"Every  lane  has  a  turning." 


277.  Every  man  honest  till  de  day  him  ketclu 

"Every  man  is  honest  until  the  day  he  is  caught" 

278.  Every  man  know  whe'  him  own  house  deh  leak. 

"Every  man  knows  where  his  own  house  leaks." 


279.  Ebery  man  no  dribe  dem  donkey  same  way. 
No  everybody  ride  him  jackass  same  fashion. 

"Not  all  men  drive  their  donkeys  the  same  way." 

280.  Every  time  donkey  bray  him  ^member  somet'ing. 

"Every  time  a  donkey  brays  he  remembers  something." 

281.  Every  time  fowl  lay,  him  try  fe  tell  worP. 

"Every  time  fowl  lays  (an  egg),  she  tries  to  tell  the  world."  See 
Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  178,  where  "the  hen  who  lays  an 
egg  says,  'tell  odder  one,  odder  one,  odder  one'  until  the  news 
'scatter  over  de  whole  world.* " 

282.  Every  tub  'tan  'pon  him  own  bottom. 

"Every  tub  stands  upon  its  own  bottom." 


273.     Cheviot,  234.     Let  ilka  herring  hang  by  its  ain  tail. 

Hazlitt,  140.     Every  herring  must  hang  by  its  own  gill. 
Christy,  1 :  620.     Let  every  sheep  hang  by  its  own  shank. 

275.  Speirs,  276.     Ebry  John-crow  t'ink  him  own  pickney  white. 

Hazlitt,  413.     The  crow  thinketh  her  own  birds  the  fairest  in  the  wood. 
Bailey  (1721),  19.     Every  man  thinks  his  own  geese  swans. 
O'Rahilly,  166.     The  raven  thinks  its  own  chick  white. 
Christy,  2:  101.     The  owl  thinks  her  children  the  fairest. 

276.  Hazlitt,  264.     It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

277.  Burton,  11  (Yoruba).     A  long  time  may  pass  before  one  is  caught  in  a  lie. 

278.  Speirs,  480.     If  you  no  lib  a-house,  you  no  know  weh  he  a  leak. 
282.     Speirs,  292.     Ebry  tub  *tan*  *pon  he  own  bottom. 

Hazlitt,  143. 
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2S3.  Empty  bag  can't  stan'  up,  full  bag  can't  bend. 

You  neber  see  empty  bag  'tan'  up.    C  1 1 
Empty  crocus  bag  can't  'tan'  up. 
You  eber  see  empty  bag  'tan'  up  ?    R 

"An  empty  bag  can't  stand  up,  a  full  bag  can't  bend."  A  hungry 
man  can't  work,  one  over- fed  need  not. 

284.  Empty  barrel  mek  de  mos'  noise. 
Empty  cart  mek  de  mos'  noise. 
Empty  dray  mek  de  mos'  noise. 
Empty  gourd  mek  de  mos'  noise. 
Empty  pan  mek  de  mos'  noise. 

"An  empty  barrel  makes  the  most  noise." 

285.  Eye  mus'  see  and  ear  mus'  hear,  but  mouf  mus'  shut 

"Eye  must  see  and  ear  must  hear,  but  the  mouth  must  remain 
shut." 

286.  Far-away  fowl  hab  him  f odder.    C  325 

"Far-away  fowls  have  their  feathers" ;  i.  e.  they  are  too  far  away 
for  their  poverty  to  be  detected. 

287.  Far  pass  mek  ockra  'pwoiL 

''When  the  cultivation  is  far  (from  the  house)  the  okra  pods 
spoil";  because  they  are  too  far  away  to  watch  and  gather  as 
soon  as  ripe.  So  "those  who  live  too  far  apart  cannot  help  each 
other  in  time  of  trouble."  Heam  calls  this  "a  universal  Creole 
proverb." 

288.  Fast  asleep  yet  broad  awake,  you  hear  de  bdls  a  heaven 
strike. 

"(When  you  seem)  fast  asleep  (and  are)  broad  awake,  you  hear 
the  bells  of  heaven  strike" ;  i.  e.  you  hear  the  truth  spoken  about 
yourself.    Cf.  505. 

283.  Hearn,  288  (Martinique).    An  empty  sack  cannot  stand  up  (one  can't  work  on 

an  empty  stomach). 
Hazlitt,  59.     An  empty  bag  can*t  sUnd  upright.     Cf.  Christy,  1 :  52 ;    563. 
Speirs,  59.     Bzg  no  full,  he  can't  'tan'  up.     Cf.  299. 

284.  Hazlitt,  137.     Empty  vessels  sound  most. 

Christy,   1 :  294.     Empty  vessels  make  the  most  sound ;    Empty  wagons  make 
most  noise. 

285.  Christy,  1 :  492.     Hear  all  and  say  nothing. 

286.  Cheviot,  101.  Far  awa'  fowls  hae  fine  feathers. 
O'Rahilly,  117.  Far  oS  cows  have  long  horns. 
Hazlitt,  148.     Far  folks  fare  well,  and  fair  children  die. 

287.  Heam,  147.     When  the  garden  is  far,  the  gombo  is  spoiled  (to  absent  oneself 

from  business  is  not  wise). 
Speirs,  304.    Far-a-pa  mek  ochro  dry  a*tree. 


48  Field  Work  in  Folk-lore 

289.  FatdontfeeL   R 

290.  Fat  no  fowl 

"Fat  as  a  fowl." 

291.  Feast  today,  famine  tomorrow. 

292.  Feel  before  you  mount. 

t.  e.  foresee  difficulties. 

293.  Fetch  one  basket  a  san' fe  mek  one  rope.   C410 

"Fetch  a  basket  of  sand  to  make  a  rope." 

294.  Finger  nebber  say  ^ook  yah,''  him  say,  ^ook  yondahu'' 
Finger  neber  say,  "look  here,"  him  say,  "look  dcrc."    R 

"The  finger  never  says  "look  here,"  it  says  "look  there." 

295.  Finger  tink,  you  can't  cut  i' frow 'way. 
Finger  'tink,  neber  cut  i'  t'row  'way. 
Finga  sore,  you  can't  cut  i'  t'row  'way.    Ba 

"If  your  finger  stinks,  you  cannot  cut  it  off  and  throw  it  away" ; 
i.  e.  you  should  not  cast  off  a  member  of  your  family  who  gets 
into  trouble. 

296.  Fire  dead,  ashes  cold. 

"When  the  fire  is  dead,  the  ashes  are  cold." 

297.  Fire  deh  behin'  man,  sometime  him  fink  a  cool  breeze. 
Fire  deh  a  you'  tail,  you  t'ink  a  cool  breeze. 

Fire  deh  a  monkey  tail,  him  t'lnk  a  cool  breeze. 

Fire  deh  a  mus-mus  (mouse's)  tail,  him  t'ink  a  cool  breeze 

da  blow. 

Fire  deh  a  rat  tail,  him  t'ink  a  cool  breeze. 

Fire  catch  mus-mus  him  t'ink  a  cool  breeze. 

When  mus-mus  see  fire,  him  say  cool  breeze  a  blow.    C  536 
"Sometimes  fire  is  behind  a  man,  when  he  thinks  a  cool  breeze  is 
blowing. . ;  i.  e.  a  man  is  sometimes  oblivious  that  his  action  is 
arousing  wrath :  "You  do  wrong  and  think  it  right" 

298.  Fish  a  deep  water  don't  know  how  fish  a  riber-side  feel. 

"Fish  in  deep  water  don't  know  how  fish  in  the  river  shallows 
feel/'  because  they  are  safe  while  the  river  fish  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  caught.    Cf.  566. 

289.     Hearn,  144  (Trinidad).     Fat  has  no  feelinff. 

294.  Spdrs,  309. 

295.  Storbeck,   108.     Weil  Hand  deine  riecht,  du  schncidest  nicht  sic   (und)   wirftt 

sie  etwa  fort? 
Spcin*  471.     If  you  iingah  get  sore,  na  cut  am  t'row  'way. 
Christy,  1 :  487.    A  hand  is  not  to  be  cut  off  because  it  is  scabby. 
297.  Speira,  307.    Fiah  deh  a  monkey  tail  he  say  "cool  breexe*' ;    842.    Tigah  feel  fiab 

a  he  tail,  he  halla  fo'  cool  breese. 
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299.  Fisherman  neber  say  f  e  him  fish  tink. 

Fisherman  neber  say  fe  him  fish  'pwoil. 
"A  fisherman  never  says  his  own  fish  stink.** 

300.  Flea  say  him  would  a  rader  man  wid  two  yeye  f  e  ketch  him 
dan  blind  man  f  e  hold  him.   C  287 

"Flea  says  he  would  rather  have  a  man  with  two  eyes  try  to  catch 
him  than  have  a  blind  man  hold  him."    Cf.  183. 

301.  Fly  dey  bodder  mauger  mule  nobody  see;  when  mauger  mule 
kick  eberybody  see. 

When  fly  bodder  mauger  mule  nobody  see,  but  when  him 
kick  dem  say  him  bad. 

When  maggot-fly  bodder  mauger  mule  and  mule  kick,  dem 
say  mule  bad. 

"Nobody  sees  the  flies  bothering  the  lean  mule;  when  he  kicks 
(at  the  flies)  everybody  sees/'  and  the  mule  gets  the  blame. 

302.  Follow  fashion  bruk  neck. 

Follow  fashion  bruk  monkey  neck.    R,  C  518 
Follow  fashion  neber  out  a  bruk  neck. 
Follow  fashion  mek  monkey  cut  him  tail. 
Follow  fashion  mek  monkey  lose  him  tail.    C  520 
Monkey  Follow-fashion  cut  him  t'roat.    C  519 
"Following  the  fashion  broke  his  neck." 

303.  Follow  fashion  Juba  neber  bwoil  good  soup. 

"Follow  fashion  Juba  never  boils  good  soup."  Juba  is  the  "birth 
name"  for  all  women  bom  on  Monday;  see  Jekyll,  Jamaican 
Song  and  Story,  page  156. 

304.  Follow  me  you  lose  de  pass.   C291 

305.  Follow  wass-wass  you  bum  down  you'  house.   F  143 

"If  you  follow  the  wasps,  you  will  bum  down  your  house";  re- 
ferring to  the  practice  of  buming  out  wasps'  nests  by  lighting  a 
bunch  of  trash  tied  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

306.  Fool  follow  fool. 

Applied  to  one  who  gives  evenrthing  and  leaves  himself  destitute. 

299.     Burgi»  120.     Niemand  saflrt  dass  der  Stock  jams  von  seinem  Felde  schlecht  seL 

Spcira,  311.     Fisherman  nebba  say  he  own  fish  'tink. 

Cheviot,  411.     Ye  ne'er  heard  a  fisher  cry  stinking  fish. 

Hazltt,  ZZZ.    No  man  cries  stinking  fish.     Cf.  Christy,  1 :  351. 
302.     Speirs,  316.     Follow  pattern  nebba  out  ob  trouble. 
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307.  Foolish  man  neber  know  how  daag  laugh. 

"The  foolish  man  never  knows  how  his  inferiors  ridicule  him.** 

306.  Foot  neber  swear  fe  pass. 
Foot  can't  swear  fe  pass. 

The  foot  never  swears  over  (the  difficulties  of)  the  path." 

309.  Four-foot  no  always  ketch  train.    C  300 

"Four  feet  do  not  always  catch  a  train." 

310.  Fowl  da  a  basket  listen  fe  himself.   C  330 

"Fowl  there  in  the  basket  listens  for  herself." 

311.  Fowl  dream  say  he  hab  gout  a  him  foot,  same  time  when 
him  wake  a  nothing  but  dut^^.   B 

"Fowl  dreams  that  she  has  gout  in  her  foot,  but  when  she  wakes 
it  is  nothing  but  dirt" 

312.  Fowl  fodder  no  hit  darg  too  hard.   C  312 

"A  fowl's  feather  does  not  bruise  a  dog." 

313.  Fowl  lef  knife  fe  ben'  neck  'pon,  so  dey  ben'  it  'pon  pot  (?) 


314.  Fowl  neber  lick  him  own  pickney  too  hot   R 

"A  fowl  never  strikes  her  own  children  too  fiercely."    Cf.  383. 

315.  Fowl  neber  see  egg,  dem  see  white  stone  dey  call  it  egg. 
Darg  wha'  neber  see  tgg,  when  him  see  egg-shell  him  say 
a  t%g,    C  252 

"A  fowl  who  has  never  seen  an  egg»  if  she  sees  a  white  stone  she 
will  call  it  an  egg." 


316.  Fowl  nyam  done,  wipe  him  mout'  a  grund. 
Fowl  nyam  done,  wipe  mout'  a  dutty. 
Fowl  nyam  done,  wipe  mout*  a  grass. 

You  dis  like  a  fowl, — ^nyam  done,  wipe  him  mout'  a  grund. 
"When  a  fowl  is  through  eating,  she  wipes  her  mouth  on  the 
ground";  implying  ingratitude  for  hospitality.    Cf.  718,  941. 

317.  Fowl  say  him  go  to  bed  soon  fe  fear  a  confusion. 

"Fowl  says  she  will  go  to  bed  soon  for  fear  of  confusion" ;  i.  e.  of 
getting  into  trouble. 

314.  Heam,  88  (Hayti).     The  bitch  never  bites  her  pups  to  the  bone. 

315.  Cf.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  17.     The  fetish  that  has  never  had  a  sheep  ffiven  to  it, 

when  it  sees  even  the  matter  in  the  comer  of  the  sheep's  eye,  says,  "It  is  a 
fat  one." 

316.  Speirs,  330.     Fowl  eat  an'  wipe  he  mout*  a-^roun';    daa^  a-lick  de  han*  wab 

feed  am. 

317.  Speirs,  355.     Fowl  say  he  a  sleep  soon,  *cause  he  no  wan*  trouble  fo'  meet  am. 
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318.  Fowl  'cratch  up  too  much  dutty,  him  run  de  risk  a  findin' 
him  gramma  'keleton.    C  330 

"If  a  fowl  scratches  up  the  dirt  too  much,  she  runs  the  risk  of 
finding  her  grandmother's  skeleton." 

319.  Fowl  sleep,  but  duck  walk.   C  315 

Duck  and  fowl  feed  togedder,  but  don't  roost  togedder.    G 
"The  duck  is  abroad  while  the  fowl  sleeps." 

320.  Fowl  vex  wid  rooster,  a  whe'  him  sleep  ? 

"If  the  fowl  is  vexed  with  the  rooster,  where  will  she  sleep?" 

321.  'Trien' "  a  daag  name. 

**Friend"  is  a  dog's  name. 

322.  Frien'  kill  f  rien^  dutty  water  out  fire. 

"Friend  kills  friend,  dirty  water  puts  out  iire";  implying  that  a 
man  has  been  betrayed  by  his  friend. 

323.  Frien'  no  so  easy  fe  fin'  as  fe  lose. 

"A  friend  is  not  so  easy  to  find  as  to  lose." 

324.  Fry  big  fish  first,  litde  one  after. 

"Fry  the  big  fish  first  and  the  little  ones  afterward." 


325.  Full  belly  tdl  hungry  belly  "Tek  heart'' 

"Full-belly  tells  Hungry-belly  to  take  heart." 

326.  Fus'  eat  no  eat,  second  eat  a  eat 

"The  first  meal  is  no  meal,  the  second  meal  is  the  real  thing." 

327.  Fus'  laugh  no  laugh,  a  las'  laugh  a  de  laugh. 

Fus'  laugh  a  no  de  ending. 

Las'  man  laugh,  laugh  de  sweetest. 

"The  first  laugh  is  no  laugh,  it's  the  last  laugh  that  counts." 

328.  Fas'  word,  go  to  law.   6a 

"At  the  first  word  (you)  go  to  law." 


318.     Hecklinger.  15.     Durch  das  Scharren  in  Schutthaufen  hat  das  Huhn  daa  Grab 

der  Mutter  durchbohrt. 
323.     Hazlitt,  14.     A  friend  is  not  so  soon  gotten  as  lost. 
325.     Speirt,  74.     Belly-full  man  tell  hungry  man,  "keep  heart,  buddy" ;    784.    Satitfy 

bi'd  tell  hungry  bi'd  "Wai'  li'l  bit." 

327.  Speirs,  345.     Ftis'  laugh  ain't  de  ending. 

Hazlitt,  100.    Better  the  last  smile  than  the  first  laughter;  cf.  Christy,  2:  284. 

328.  Hazlitt,  387.    Some  go  to  law  for  the  wagging  of  a  straw. 
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329.  Gal  in  a  wall,  boy  in  a  coco  hole. 

"A  girl  who  lives  in  a  wall,  a  boy  in  a  coco  hole" ;  i.  e.  the  gatti- 
wasp,  a  kind  of  lizard  which  lives  in  the  wall,  and  the  sucker, 
called  "boy,"  from  the  tuber  of  the  coco  plant  which  goes  into 
the  hole  for  planting.  Hence  a  taunt,  likening  a  girl  to  a  galli- 
wasp  and  implying  that  the  boy  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  dig 
coco.    This  saying  is  of  late  composition  in  Mandeville. 

330.  Gard'ner  neber  miser  to  him  maasa. 

"A  gardener  is  never  miserly  to  his  master." 

331.  Get  a  quattie  better  dan  a  kick. 

Fe  get  one  quattie  better  dan  kick.    C  430 

To  get  even  a  quattie  (  penny  and  a  half)  is  better  than  a  kick," 
— so  the  begfi^ar  consoles  himself. 

332.  Give  a  daag  a  bad  name  and  hang  him. 

333.  Gib  me  today's  meat,  yessaday*  bread  an'  last  year  wine  an' 
de  doctor  can  go.   F  161 

"Give  me  today's  meat,  yesterday's  bread  and  last  year's  wine  and 
the  doctor  can  go." 

334.  Give  you  an  inch,  you  tek  an  ell. 

"Give  you  an  inch,  you  take  an  ell." 

335.  Gi'-me-me-bit  say  him  wl'  fly  up  to  God;  him  tumble  down 
can't  get  up  again. 

"Give-me-me-bit  (the  night-hawk)  says  he  will  fly  up  to  God; 
he  tumbles  down  and  can't  get  up  again."  The  name  imitates 
the  bird's  cry. 

336.  Goat  feed  wha"  him  tie. 

"The  goat  feeds  where  he  is  tied."    Cf.  927. 

337.  Goat  in  a  too  much  grass  him  bawl;   you  tek  him  put  a 
kitchen  comer  him  climb  'pen  stone.    F  159 

"Goat  bawls  if  the  grass  is  too  thick ;  you  put  him  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  he  climbs  on  the  stones  (of  the  fire-place)." 

333.  Hazlitt,   136.     Eggs  of  an  hour,  fish  of  ten,  bread  of  a  day,  wine  of  a  year,  a 

woman  of  fifteen,  and  a  friend  of  thirty. 

334.  Hazlitt,  165. 

336.     Hazlitt,  421.    The  goat  must  browse  where  he  is  tied. 
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338.  Goat  neber  fin'  fe  'cratch  him  back  till  him  see  wall. 

Ram-goat  neber  want  fe  'cratch  him  back  till  him  see  stone 
wall. 

Billy-goat  neber  want  'cratchy  back  till  he  meet  'pon  wall. 
Nanny-goat  neber  'cratch  him  back  till  him  see  wall.    R 
"A  he-goat  never  wants  to  scratch  his  back  till  he  sees  a  stone 
wall." 


339.  Goat  no  go  a  war,  but  him  send  him  Trin.    C  343 

''A  goat  never  goes  to  war,  but  he  sends  his  skin" ;  i.  e.  stretched 
over  the  drum-head. 

340.  Goat  say  him  hab  wool,  sheep  say  him  hab  hair.    R 

"The  goat  says  he  has  wool,  the  sheep  says  he  has  hair." 

341.  Godamighty  mek  man  straight,  a  rum  mek  him  can't  tan'  up. 

''God-almighty  makes  man  straight  and  rum  makes  him  unable 
to  stand  up." 

342.  Godamighty  neber  shut  him  yeye.    C  353 

"God-almighty  never  shuts  his  eye." 

343.  Godamighty  no  lub  ugly.    R,  C  354 

"God-almighty  does  not  love  ugliness." 

344.  Godamighty  only  mek  you  see  'tar,  no  matter  which  way 
wind  blow.    C  358 

"God-almighty  makes  you  see  the  stars  no  matter  which  way  the 
wind  blows." 

345.  Go  a  cross-pass,  you  see  ole  'ooman  no  trouble  him.    C  727 

Going  on  a  road  see  old  'ooman  at  cross-road  don't  trouble 

him. 

"If  you  see  an  old  woman  at  the  cross-roads,  don't  disturb  her," 
for  she  is  probably  an  obeah  woman,  or  sorceress,  who  is  "set- 
ting'' obeah  for  some  one  at  the  cross-roads  and  she  may  do  you 
mischief  if  she  is  annoyed. 

346.  Good  belly  mek  nanny-goat  da  out  a  do'.    (?) 

347.  "Good  bwoy"  a  name  fe  every  fool. 

"  'Good  boy'  is  a  name  for  every  fool." 

339.  Hearn,  61  (Hayti).     The  goat  does  not  know  how  to  fight;    but  his  hide  beats 

the  charge. 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)   129.     The  duyker  does  not  go  to  market,  but  its  skin  does 
(as  cover  to  the  loads  to  keep  them  dry)  ;    28.    If  the  horse  does  not  go  to 
war,  its  tail  does. 

340.  Cf.   Hecklinger,  359.     Die  6lpalmen  weinen  um  die  Blatter  der  Raphiapalme, 

die  Raphiapalmen  weinen  um  die  Nusse  der  C>lpalme. 
347.     Cf.  Christy,  1 :  343.     A  gude  fellow  is  a  costly  name. 
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348.  Good  bwoy  ndber  doep  hungry.   C  39 

**  'Good  boy'  never  sleeps  hungry." 

349.  '^ood  bwoy^  sore  toe  neber  welL 

'"Good  bo/s'  sore  toe  is  never  well";  because  he  benefits  by  tibe 
pity  it  arouses. 

350.  Good  fowl  go  a  nuirkeCy  soma  say  a  go  too. 

Good  fowl  go  a  market,  sensa  pick  up  hisself  deh  folia  him. 
''Good  fowls  go  to  market,  the  ruffled  fowl  (a  conunon  breed  in 
the  West  Indies  and  used  for  purposes  of  sorcery)  says  he  will 
go  too.**  This  implies  a  slur,  as  the  market  is  the  social  center 
for  country  life  in  Jamaica.  See  Jamaica  Atumsi  Stories,  page 
41. 

351.  Good  ffeii' better  dan  pocket-money. 

Good  fren'  better  dan  money  in  a  pocket.    C  335 
Good  f  r'en'  better  dan  wide  pocket. 

"Good  friends  are  better  than  pocket-money." 

352.  Good  manners  better  dan  pocket-money  f  e  tek  you  roun'  de 

island. 

Manners  carry  you  through  the  world. 

"Good  manners  are  better  than  pocket-money  to  carry  you  round 
the  island,"  remarked  an  old  colored  nurse  of  over  a  hundred 
in  the  family  where  I  was  visiting. 

353.  Good  me  do,  t'anky  me  get 

'*I  do  good  and  get  thanks";  used  ironically  to  imply  that  one 
gets  no  recompense  for  a  service. 

354.  Goodnature  mek  nanny-goat  lose  him  tail. 

**The  nanny-goat  lost  her  tail  through  good-nature."  The  story 
goes  that  Goat  had  formerly  a  long  bushy  tail,  but  one  day  when 
Goat  and  the  Spider,  Anansi,  were  out  together,  rain  fell  and 
Goat  good-naturedly  held  up  her  tail  over  Anansi  to  keep  him 
dr>'.  W^en  the  rain  was  over  Anansi  cut  the  tail  off  and  ever 
since  goats  have  had  stumps  for  tails. 

355.  Good  paster,  good  beef.   C  361 

"Good  pasture,  good  beef."    Cf.  38. 

356.  Good  f  ing  wrap  in  small  parcel. 

"Good  things  are  wrapped  in  small  parcels." 

351.     Spein,  11.    A  ffood  frien  it  bettah  dan  money  in  de  pocket. 

Haslitt,  14.    A  friend  in  the  maricet  is  better  than  money  in  the  chest 
Christy,  1 :  402.    A  friend  is  better  than  money  in  the  purse. 

354.  Cf.  Christy,  1 :  441.    The  gt>at  cannot  well  cover  herself  with  her  tail 

355.  Christy,  2 :  258. 
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357.  Good  wife  better  daa  estate  wagon.   C715 

"A  good  wife  is  better  than  an  estate  wagon."  Plantations  in 
Jamaica  are  called  "estates" ;  ranches  are  called  "pens" ;  and  the 
old  name  of  "walk"  is  still  heard  for  a  field  set  out  with  coffee 
or  cocoa  or  fruit  trees. 

358.  Grass  callalu  grow  whe^  him  nature  take. 

"Callalu"  is  the  common  pot  herb  of  Jamaica. 

359.  Greedy  choke  puppy. 

"Greed  chokes  the  puppy." 

360.  Greedy  puppy  neber  fat    R 

"A  greedy  puppy  is  never  fat,"  because  no  one  will  humor  him. 

361.  Green  bush  can't  bwoil  pot 
Green  bush  no  bwoil  fat. 

"You  can't  boil  the  pot  with  green  sticks." 

362.  Grey  hog  are  de  hardest  hog  fe  dead. 

"The  grey  hog  is  the  hardest  hog  to  kill" ;  because  it  is  suspected 
of  spirit  possession  for  the  purposes  of  obeah  and  hence  has 
more  cunning  than  other  animals.  So  the  negroes  say  of  the 
long-tailed  humming  bird,  which  they  call  the  "doctor  bird," 
"Doctor  bird  cunny  bird,  hard  bird  fe  kill." 

363.  Half  a  famni)ly  better  dan  none  at  all 

Half  a  fam'bly  better  dan  burying-groun'.    F  174 

Half  a  mumma  better  dan  de  grave. 

Mumma  a  ashes  better  dan  mumma  a  grave.    F  262 

"Half  a  family  (i.  e.  sick  or  decrepit)  is  better  than  none  at  all." 

364.  Half-a-foot  dey  eberywhere.    B,  C  302 

"The  disabled  are  to  be  found  everywhere" ;  i.  e.  The  poor  arc 
with  you  always.' 


>t 


365.  Half-a-foot  fowl  walk  wid  crutch. 

"A  lame  fowl  (nevertheless)  walks  with  a  crutch" ;  i.  e.  the  crip- 
pled or  aged  still  have  means  to  avenge  themselves  for  insult. 

366.  Half-a-foot  man  dance  upon  fanini)ly  side. 

Half-a-foot  man  dance  a  him  fam'bly  door. 

Man  wid  half  a  foot  always  dance  near  him  fambly.    C  474 

"The  disabled  dance  on  the  side  of  their  own  family";  i.  e.  side 
with  the  family  in  order  to  fi^ain  their  support. 

359.     Speirs.  379. 

361.     Cf.  Christy,  1 :  347.     Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 
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367.  Half  a  loaf  better  dan  no  btead. 

"Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

368.  Han'  a  bowl,  knife  a  f  roat 
Hand  da  bowl,  knife  da  tVoat.    R 

"While  his  hand  is  in  your  bowl  (i.  e.  while  pretending  friend- 
ship), his  knife  is  at  your  throat." 

369.  Han' go,  ban' come. 

Han'  go,  ban'  come ;  howdy,  man ! 

Hand  full,  hand  come.    R 

Hand  full  come,  hand  full  go.    F  185 

"When  one  hand  goes«  another  comes";  implying  an  exchange  of 

favors  as  in  78. 

370.  Han'some  face  and  good  luck  dont  trabble  de  same  pasa.  Ba 

Handsome  face  an'  good  luck  no  all  a  one.    B 
Wha'  fe  luck  a  no  fe  han'some. 

"A  handsome  face  and  good  luck  don't  travel  the  same  way." 

371.  Handsome-to-pieces.    C  375 

"Handsome-to-pieces"  implies  a  superlative. 

372.  Hang  you'  basket  whe'  you'  ban'  can  reacb  it 

Hang  you'  basket  whe'  you*  ban'  can  ketch. 

Hang  you'  cutacoo  whe'  part  you  can  reach  it. 

No  hang  you'  cutacoo  furder  dan  whe'  you  can  reach  it. 

No  hang  you'  hat  higher  dan  you  can  reach  it. 

Don't  hang  you'  gourdy  higher  dan  you  can  reach. 

Ebery  man  hang  him  bonkra  wha'  him  han'  can  ketch.    C  14 

"Hang  your  basket  where  your  hand  can  reach  it" ;  i.  e.  don't  buy 

what  you  can't  pay  for.    A  "cutacoo"  is  a  native  basket  shaped 

like  a  wall-pocket;  "bonkra"  is  the  native  word  for  **basket"; 

a  "gourd"  is  the  native  water  container. 

367.     Hazlitt,  175. 

369.  Burffi,  271.     Wer  ffibt,  dem  gibt  man  wieder. 
Burffi,  279.     Der  cine  ffcht,  der  andere  kommt. 

Burton,  (Oji)  17.    The  tortoise  says.  The  hand  goes  and  the  hand  comes. 

Speirs,  409.     Han'  go,  han'  come. 

Christj,  1 :  474.     Open  hand  makes  open  hand. 

370.  O'Rahilly,  16.     Often  was  ugly  amiable  and  handsome  unfortunate. 

Speirs,  539.     Luck  mo'  bettah  dan  han*some;    Cf.  411.    Han'some  face  gal  na 

de  besses  kin'  a  gal. 
372.     Heam,  115  (Hayti).     Hang  up  your  maconte  (basket)  where  you  can  reach  it 

with  your  hand. 
Speirs,  425.     Hang  you'  quake  weh  you'  ban'  can  meet  am. 
O'Rahilly,  212.    Spread  your  mantle  only  as  you  can  draw  it. 
Haalitt,  130.     Do  not  put  out  your  foot  farther  than  you  can  draw  it  back; 

Stretch  your  arm  no  further  than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 
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373.  Happy  riddance,  you  bad  rubbislL 

"Good  riddance,  you  bad  rubbish/'  is  our  own  folk  phrase. 

374.  Hard-ears  pickney  go  a  market  two  tunes. 
Hard-ears  pickney 'walk  two  times.    F  177 
Unwilling  pickney  walk  two  times. 
Hard-eye  pickney  neber  go  good.    R 

"A  disobedient  child  goes  twice  to  market" ;  because  he  does  not 
complete  his  errand  the  first  time.  Unwillingness  to  make  one- 
self useful  (unwilling),  is  also  reproved.  "Hard-eye"  generally 
suggests  stubbornness.    Cf.  145,  502,  595. 

375.  Hard  libin'  mek  man  bwoil  callalue.    C  483 

"Men  boil  greens  when  living  is  hard."    Cf.  438. 

376.  Hard  push  mek  mulatto  woman  keep  sadler  shop.    P  432 

"The  mulatto  woman  keeps  a  sadler's  shop  because  she  is  hard 
pushed  (for  support)." 

377.  Hardship  mek  driber  carry  hog-meat    C  385 

"In  times  of  scarcity  the  driver  (on  an  estate)  will  carry  con- 
volvulus withes  (to  feed  the  pigs)";  hence  implying  that  in  a 
strait  one  must  resort  to  any  resource  however  meager. 

378.  Haste  fe  rich^  fall  in  de  ditch. 

"In  haste  for  riches,  you  fall  in  the  ditch." 

379.  Hab  money,  hab  frien'. 

"Who  has  money  has  friends."  A  Jamaica  song  runs,  **Who  hab 
no  money  hab  no  frien.' " 

380.  Head  want  handkerchief  so  foot  get  it  a  tupid  (  ?).    F  170 

381.  "Hear-so*'  can't  go  to  law. 

Hear  about  de  t'ing  a  no  de  t'lng ;  see  de  t'ing  a  de  t'ing. 

Hear-say  testimony  will  not  stand  in  a  law-court.  The  negro  is 
highly  litigious,  wherein  may  lie  the  secret  of  Britain's  suc- 
cess with  her  West  Indian  colonies. 

374.  Burgi,  274.     Der  Tor  geht  zweimal  nach  Anlo. 

375.  Seguin,  324.    Le  piment  est  aim^.    En  tempt  de  malheur. 

O'Rahilly,  83.     Needy  folks  are  pleased  with  buttermilk;    4.    A  poor  man  is 
pleased  with  whatever  he  gets. 
377.     Speirs,  397.     HaM  libin*  mek  dribah  carry  haag  meat. 
379.     Christy,  2 :  58.     Much  money,  many  friends. 
381.     Hazlitt,  349  (1639).    One  eye-witness  is  better  than  two  hear-so's. 

Christy,  1 :  495.    One  eye-witness  is  better  than  ten  hear-says. 
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582.  Hen  'gree  fe  hatch  duck  egg,  but  him  no  'gree  fe  t&k  duck- 
pickney  f  e  swim.    C  324 

'The  hen  agrees  to  hatch  duck  eggs  but  not  to  take  the  ducklings 
to  swim." 

583.  Hen  neber  mash  f  e  him  pickney  too  hard. 

Fowl  tread  'pon  him  chicken,  but  him  no  tread  too  hard. 

C382 

Hen  neber  mash  him  chicken.    B 

"A  hen  never  treads  on  her  chicken  too  hard."    Number  314  is 

probably  a  derivative. 

584.  Hidin' f e  me,  talkin' f e  you.    C582 

585.  Him  a  cleber  man  wha'  can  dribe  'way  hungry  wid  workin' 
him  jaw.    C  502 

''He  is  a  clever  man  who  can  drive  away  hunger  by  working  his 

*       ft 
jaw. 

586.  Hog  commence  fe  dance,  rain  soon  come. 

When  hog  begin  f  e  dance,  rain  soon  wet  him.    C  587 

'*When  a  hog  begins  to  dance,  rain  is  coming  soon,"  because  rest- 
lessness in  a  hog  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

587.  Hog  no  fat  till  guava  ripe. 

"A  hog  is  not  fat  until  the  guavas  are  ripe." 

588.  Hog  no  hab  water  fe  wash,  but  hab  i'  fe  gi'  'way. 

Hog  no  hab  water  fe  wash,  but  dey  call  company. 

"The  hog  has  not  water  (enough)  to  wash  himself,  but  he  has  it 
to  give  away" ;  said  of  one  who  has  not  the  means  to  live  prop- 
erly himself  and  yet  invites  company. 

589.  Hog  run  fe  him  life,  daag  run  fe  him  character. 

Daag  run  fe  him  character,  hog  run  fe  him  life. 

Daag  run  fe  character,  him  no  run  fe  him  life. 
"Hog  runs  for  his  life,  dog  runs  for  his  character." 

590.  Hog  say  him  neber  pass  him  ftis'  wash. 
Hog  say  no  pass  de  fus'  water. 

"Hog  says  he  will  never  pass  his  first  wash";  i.  e.  he  takes  to  the 
mud  naturally,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  he  wallows  in  it. 

382.  Speirs,  325.     Fowl  a  hatch  duck,  but  he  no  a-do  wha'  duck  a-do. 

383.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  204.     The  hen's  foot  does  not  kill  (her)  chicken. 
Burton,  (Accra)   188.     The  foot  of  the  fowl  does  not  kill  her  chicken. 
Speirs,  340.     Fowl  tread  'pon  he  chicken,  but  he  no  tread  too  hard. 
Christy,   1 :  138.     Every  hen  knows  how  to  tread  on  her  own  chickens. 

386.     Cf.  Heam,  22  (Mauritius).     When  the  oxen  lift  their  tails  in  the  air,  look  out 

for  bad  weather. 
389.     Speirs,  192.     Daag  a  run  fo'  he  charactah,  haag  a  run  fo'  he  life. 
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391.  Hog  si'  down  a  market-gate  an'  laugh  a^r  daag  distress. 

**Hog  sits  down  at  the  market-gate  and  laughs  at  dog's  distress" ; 
applied  to  one  who  jeers  at  the  unfortunate,  according  to  the 
popular  song: 
"De  time  so  hard  daag  and  all  dey  look  work. 
Hog  a  sit  down  a  market-comer,  da  laugh  a'ter  daag  distress, 
Lu-lu  blong,  blong,  blong, 
Lu-lu  blong,  blong,  blong!" 

392.  Hog  small  but  liim  head  big. 

'The  hog  is  small,  but  his  head  is  big. 


f> 


393.  Horse  before  foot  no  know  wba'  him  behin'  foot  a  say. 

Horse  a  gallop  no  hear  wha'  him  behin'  foot  a  say. 

**The  horse's  front  feet  don't  know  what  the  back  feet  say."    Cf. 
153. 

394.  Horse-cart  and  poverty-truck  a  no  one. 

"A  horse-cart  is  not  the  same  as  a  'poverty-truck.* " 


395.  Horse  commence  a  tek  too  much  a  him  own  exercise,  danger 
no  far  from  him. 

Horse  wha'  begin  fe  tek  too  much  exercise  'pon  himself, 

danger  no  furr  from  him.    C  398 

"When  a  horse  begins  to  take  too  much  exercise  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, he  is  in  danger" ;  i.  e.  of  being  ridden  by  a  "dupp/'  or  evil 
spirit,  for  when  a  horse  frolics  about  a  pasture  it  has  the  air 
of  being  ridden  by  an  active  rider. 

396.  Horse  neber  too  good  f e  carry  him  own  grass. 

"A  horse  is  never  too  good  to  carry  its  own  grass" ;  i.  e.  food. 

397.  Horse  use  to  com,  him  hear  gravel  sdf  him  will  come. 

"A  horse  used  to  com  will  come  at  the  sound  of  gravel,"  (think- 
ing it  to  be  corn). 

398.  Hot  needle  bu'n  f  read. 

"A  hot  (hasty)  needle  bums  the  thread." 

399.  House  trash  cover  character.    F  176 

**The  house  trash  covers  (a  man's)  character";  implying  that 
only  a  man's  family  know  whether  he  is  a  thief. 

395.  Hazlitt,  36  (1629).    A  running  horse,  an  open  grave. 

396.  Speirs.  218.     De  lazy  jackass  can't  carry  he  own  oaU. 

Cheviot,  140.     He's  a  proud  horse  that  winna  carry  his  ain  oats. 
Hazlitt,  34.    A  proud  horse  that  will  not  bear  his  own  provender. 
Christy,  1 :  522 ;    523. 
398.     Burton,  (Accra)  88.    A  hot  needle  bums  the  thread. 
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400.  '^owdy^  and  ^t'anky^  no  bruk  no  square. 

"  'How-do-you-do'  and  Thank  you'  break  no  square" ;  L  e.  com- 
mon civility  will  harm  no  one. 

401.  ''Howdy"  come  from  door.    F  171 

"  *How-do-you-do*  comes  from  the  door."    Social  convention  de- 
mands that  a  visitor  give  the  first  greeting. 

402.  How  puss  walk  a  no  so  him  ketch  ratta.    F  173 

"\  cat  does  not  catch  a  rat  the  way  she  walks,"  which  is  very 
slowly  and  deliberately  as  if  calculating  every  step. 

403.  Humble  calf  suck  de  mos'  milk. 

**The  humble  calf  sucks  the  most  milk."    Identical  with  221. 

404.  Hungry  bdly  and  full  bdly  neber  walk  one  pass. 

Hungry  belly  and  belly  full  no  travel  same  pass.    R,  F  184 
•*The  hungry  belly  and  the  full  belly  do  not  walk  the  same  road" 

405.  Hungry  daag  nyam  roast  com. 

Hard  time  mek  puss  nyam  parch  corn. 
Puss  hungry  him  nyam  parch  com. 

'The  hungry  dog  (or  puss)  will  eat  roast  corn."    Cf.  375. 

406.  Hungry  fowl  wake  soon.    R,  C  314 

"The  hungry  fowl  wakens  early." 

407.  Hungry  mek  monkey  blow  fire. 

"Hunger  makes  monkey  blow  the  fire,"  (so  as  to  hasten  the  meal). 

408.  I  can't  tek  shame-face  fe  shake  cocobay-man  hand. 

You  tek  shame,  you  shake  cocobay-man  hand. 

"I  must'nt  let  shame  make  me  shake  a  leper's  hand" ;  i.  e.  asso- 
ciate with  evil. 

409.  I  have  burying  a  me  yard  but  I  refuse  grave-digger. 

"I  have  a  burial  at  my  yard  but  I  refuse  (your)  services  as  grave- 
digger"  ;  a  bitter  insult,  implying  that  one  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  another. 

400.     Speirs,  432.     Howdee  an'  tankce  break  no  bones. 

Cf.  Hazlitt,  61.     An  inch  breaketh  no  square. 
403      Speirs,  836.     The  stillest  calf  sucks  the  longest  draught. 

Christy,  1 :  ^27.     The  gentle  calf  sucks  all  the  cows. 

Cf    Fokken,  74.     Wer  wartet  trinkt  die  Milch  des  Kuhkalbis. 
405.     Speirs,  399.'    Ha'd  time  mek  daag  nyam  roas»  com. 


408. 


Cf.  Hekm,  207  (Martinique).     Mise  fi  macoque  mang6  piment. 
Sp^rs,  6*^8.     Na  tek  shame  face  shake  cuckaba  niggah  han'. 
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410.  I  lub  pickney,  but  I  don't  lib  wid  dem. 

"I  love  children  but  I  don't  live  (associate)  with  them" ;  for  chil- 
dren take  advantage  of  good  nature.    Cf.  485,  772. 

411.  Idle  daag  worry  sheep. 

"Idle  dogs  worry  the  sheep."    Cf.  168. 

412.  Idle  man  always  deh  a  debil  work-shop. 

Idle  man  head  a  de  debil  work-shop. 

'The  idle  man  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  devil's  workshop." 

413.  If  big  breeze  wi'  blow  'way  anchor,  wha'  you  fink  a  fowl 
fedder?    C  318 

"If  a  big  breeze  will  blow  away  an  anchor,  how  much  more  will 
it  blow  a  fowl's  feathers,"  implying  a  threat. 

414.  If  breeze  no  blow,  you  no  see  fowl  back. 

When  breeze  no  blow,  you  no  ?ee  fowl  back. 
A  breeze  no  blow,  you  no  see  turkey's  tail.    R 

"Unless  the  breeze  blows  you  don't  see  the  fowl's  back" ;  i.  c.  you 
don't  know  what  a  man  really  is  until  trouble  comes.    Cf.  446. 

415.  If  de  pass  long,  tek  time  wid  de  horse.    C  396 

If  you  want  fe  ride  furr,  'pare  de  horse.    C  396 

"If  you  have  a  long  journey  to  take,  let  the  horse  go  slowly." 


416.  If  donkey  bray  a'ter  you,  no  bray  a'ter  him. 

"If  a  donkey  brays  at  you,  don't  bray  at  him." 

417.  If  ears  grow  eber  so  big,  dey  can't  pass  head.    Ba 

"If  ears  grow  ever  so  big  they  can't  pass  the  head." 

418.  If  fe  him  stomach  no  sick,  wha'  you  deh  vomit  f e? 

"If  it  doesn't  make  him  sick  (who  is  concerned  in  the  matter) 
what  are  you  vomiting  for?"  i.  e.  "If  I  am  satisfied,  why  should 
it  trouble  you?"  as  applied  to  one  who  is  meddling  in  another 
person's  affairs. 

410.  Storbeck,  120.    Spielen  rait  Kind,  (statt  dessen)  ist's  bcsser.  sich  schlafen  leffen 

mit. 

411.  Cheviot,  192.     Idle  dogs  worry  sheep. 

412.  Hazlitt,  60.    An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  shop  (or  work-house). 
Christy,  1 :  541 ;    538. 

413.  Speirs,  1015.     Win'  blow  mo'tah,  wha'  you  t'ink  a  sifta? 

414.  Heam,  80  (Trinidad).     It's  when  the  wind  is  blowing  that  folks  can  see  the 

skin  of  a  fowl. 
Speirs,  491.     If  win'  no  blow,  you  no  see  fowl  back. 
417.     Hecklinger,  382.     Die  Schulter  geht  nicht  uber  den  Kopf. 

Gohring,  20.    Das  Ohr  geht  nicht  uber  den  Kopf  (pupil  is  not  over  the  master). 
Burgi,  532.     Der  Kiefer  des  Tieres  ist  nicht  grosser  als  der  Kopf. 
Taylor  (Swahili).    The  ears  do  not  pass  (before)  the  head  (against  listening  to 
hearsay  evidence). 
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419.  If  fish  come  out  a  sea  an'  tell  you  say  alligator  hab  feber, 
belieb  him. 

If  fish  come  from  sea  come  tell  you  say  alligator  hab  belly- 
ache, belieb  him. 

If  alligator  come  out  a  rifoer  come  tell  you  say  barracouta 
poison,  you  mus'  belieb. 

"If  a  fish  comes  from  the  sea  and  tells  you  the  alligator  has  fever, 

believe  him." 

420.  If  flea  bite  you,  you  no  'cratclL 

If  flea  bite  you,  mus'  'cratch. 

"If  a  flea  bites  you,  you  must  scratch." 

421.  If  foot  miss  pass  him  can  fine  him,  but  if  mout'  miss  pass 
him  can't  fine  him.    R 

"If  the  foot  misses  the  way  it  can  find  it  again,  but  if  the  moutii 
misses  the  way,  it  can't  find  it";  i.  e.  retrace  its  steps,  for  the 
words  once  spoken  can  not  be  recalled. 

422.  If  grunt  no  been  deh,  belly  would  a  pop. 

If  groan  no  been  deh,  belly  would  a  bu'st. 

"If  grunts  had  not  been  possible,  the  belly  would  have  burst"; 
commonly  used  as  a  threat. 

423.  "If  I  been  know"  neber  come  today,  come  tomorrow. 

If  I  been  know"  neber  day  before. 
'Me-know-it"  neber  go  before.    C  407 

"  'If  I  had  only  known*  never  comes  today,  it  comes  tomorrow." 

419.  Rattray,  (Hausa)   105.     If  the  fish  comes  out  of  the  water  and  says  the  eyes  of 

the  crocodile  are  one  in  number,  who  is  ffoing^  to  arjrue  with  him? 
Heam,  293  (Trinidad).     If  the  frog  tells  you  the  alligator  has  sore  eyes,  believe 

him. 
Burgi,  619.     Wenn  der  Kpotoku-Fisch.  der  vom  Wasser  herkommt,   sagt,  dass 

das  Krokodil  gestorben  sei,  so  ist  kein  Zweifel  daran. 
Burgi,  622.     Wenn  der  Wels,  der  beim  Krokodil  ist,  sagt  dass  die  Mutter  des 

Krokodils  gestorben  sei,  dann  ist  es  wahr. 
Burton,  (Oji)  209.     If  an  Apopokiki,  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  says  that 

the  crocodile  is  sick,  it  will  not  be  doubted. 
Burton,    (Accra)    54.     If  the   Didei  (fish)   leaves  the  river  and   says  that  the 

crocodile  is  sick,  then  it  is  truly  sick. 
Speirs,  443.     If  alligittah  come  out  a-watah  bottom  tell  you  say  **Watah  mamma 

ycye  blin*,"  you  mus'  belieb  am. 

420.  Burgi,  48.     Wo  es  einem  beisst,  da  kratze  man. 
Speira,  313.     Flea  bite,  you  no  'cratch. 

Christy,  1 :  621.     Let  him  that  itches  scratch  himself. 

421.  Burton,   (Old   Calabar)   34.     He  who  falls  by  his  foot   (i.   e.  slips)    shall   rise 

again ;    he  who  falls  by  his  mouth  shall  not  rise. 
423.     Burton,  (Old  Calabar)  225.     If  I  had  known  stands  behind;    it  does  not  come 
forward. 

Heam,  298  (Martinique).     **If  I  had  only  known'*  is  never  before  one;    he  al- 
ways comes  behind. 

Speirs,  456.     If  me  bin  know  always  deh  behin*  de  doo. 
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424.  If  I  don't  ketch  you  a  moonshine,  I  wi'  ketch  you  a  dark 
night 

If  I  don't  ketch  you  a  moonshine,  you  don't  ketch  me  a  dark 

night.    C460 

"If  I  don't  catch  you  in  the  moonlight,  I  will  catch  you  on  a  dark 
night" ;  i.  e.  when  you  are  off  your  guard. 

425.  If  man  been  know,  him  neber  would  a  plant  nyam  in  a 
tranger  'ooman  grung. 

If  man  been  know,  him  would  neber  dig  coco  hole  dis  time  a 
deyear.    C460 

If  me  been  know,  me  wouldn't  plant  me  nyam  a  'tranger- 
man  groun'. 

"If  he  had  known,  he  would  never  have  planted  his  yams  (or 

other  ground  provisions)  in  a  strange  woman's  ground**;  said  of 

an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  oneself. 

426.  If  man  can't  dance,  him  say  de  music  no  good. 

"When  a  man  can't  dance  he  says  the  music  is  not  good" ;  i.  e.  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  music  that  he  dances  poorly. 

427.  If  man  hate  you,  gi'  you  fork  fe  drink  soup  an'  basket  fe 
carry  water. 

People  hate  you,  dem  gi'  you  basket  fe  carry  water ;  but  if 

you  ha'  sense  you  wi*  tek  clay-clay. 

If  anyone  hate  you,  him  gib  you  basket  fe  carry  water ;  but 

if  you  cleber  you  put  plantain-leaf  in  him. 

If  nager  hate  you,  him  gi'  you  basket  fe  carry  water ;  but  if 

you  cleber,  you  put  plantain-leaf  a  bottom.    C  13 

"If  men  hate  you,  they  will  give  you  a  fork  to  drink  soup  and  a 
basket  to  carry  water,"  of  make  any  other  tmreasonable  de- 
mands. Applied  to  the  efforts  made  to  drive  an  unpopular  per- 
son out  of  a  district.  Plastering  a  basket  with  clay  in  order  to 
hold  water  is  a  common>  device  in  folk  story. 

425.  Of.  Storbeck,  107.     Der  Fremde  tit  oft  attf  unfruchtbarea  Land. 

426.  Rattray,  (Athanti)  807.     When  you  do  not  know  how  to  dance,  then  you  lay 

the  drum  ia  not  tounding  sweetly. 
Barton,  (Oji)  210.    If  you  cannot  dance  you  will  lay,  "The  drum  ia  not  agree« 
able" ;    (Accra)  199.  If  thou  art  weak,  thou  sayest  the  pad  ii  not  good  (worn 
to  protect  the  body  when  carrying  buidena). 

427.  Heam,   146  (Trinidad).     Hate  people;    but  don't  tire  them  baakets  to  carry 

water  in  (don't  tell  lies  about  them  that  no  one  will  believe). 
Cf.  Hecklinger,  228.     Der  Kerb  bringt  kein  Wasser  vom  Brunnen. 
Burgi,  523. 

Christy,  1 :  364.    To  put  water  in  a  basket  (as  a  Dutch  folly). 
Spetrs,  574.    Man  no  like  you,  he  gie  you  basket  fo'  fetch  watah. 
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428.  If  man  no  know,  Um  no  know  f o  true. 

"If  a  man  doesn't  know  (that  he  is  right),  he  does  not  really 
know." 

429.  If  Mr.  Go-'way  no  coma^  Mr.  Dead  wi'  come.   R 

"If  'Mr.  Go-away*  does  not  come,  'Mr.  Dead'  wiir ;  a  threat  im- 
plying that  if  a  man  does  not  leave  he  may  get  killed. 

430.  If  new  hoe  wish  f e  know  how  groun'  tough,  miric  him  ax 
olehoe. 

"If  the  new  hoe  wishes  to  know  how  tough  the  ground  is,  let  him 
ask  the  old  hoe.*" 

431.  If  nightingale  sing  too  much,  him  kill  him  nmmina.    C  549 

"The  nightingale  that  sings  too  much  will  kill  its  mother."    Cf. 
lia  497,  861. 

432.  If  puss  no  hab  €heese^  him  eat  pear.   F  207 

"If  puss  has  no  cheese,  she  will  eat  pear  (avocado).**    Cats  are 
inordinately  fond  of  both. 

433.  If  'peech  wurt  a  shillin',  silence  wut  a  poun\   C  652 

"If  speech  is  worth  a  shilling,  silence  is  worth  a  pound." 

434.  If  dere  was  no  fool,  cunny  man  couldn't  lib.    C  139 

'If  there  were  no  fools,  the  cunning  man  (the  knave)  could  not 
live." 

435.  If  you  'fraid  de  frog,  you  run  from  crab.    Ba 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  a  frog,  you  will  run  from  a  crab."    Cf.  775. 

436.  If  you  'f raid  f e  jreye^  you  can't  nyam  head« 

If  you  coward  fe  yeye,  you  neber  nyam  head.    C  122 

"If  you  are  afraid  of  the  eyes,  you  can't  (or  will  never)  eat  the 
head." 

437.  If  you  call  Tiger  massa,  him  wi'  nyam  you.   C  681 

"If  you  call  Tiger  master,  he  will  devour  you." 

433.     Hazlitt,  242.    If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  i^ilence  is  worth  two. 

436.  Heam,  277  (Hajrti).     When  jrou  are  given  an  ox's  head  to  eat,  don't  be  afraid 

of  his  ejes. 
Storbeck,  112.    When  du  nicht  anfasst  Feuer,  wirst  du  nicht  bekommen  Honig. 

437.  Speirs.  1036.     You  call  Tigah  massa,  he  a  haul  out  he  nail  'pon  jou,  ao  call 

am  Tigah  wan  time. 
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438.  If  you  can't  get  callalu,  tek  jtinjo. 

You  po'  fe  meat  you  nyam  junjo.    B 

"If  you  can't  get  greens  (for  your  pot  broth),  take  mushrooms.'* 
Cf.  375,  440,  767. 

439.  If  you  cant  get  darg  f e  bark,  you  mus'  tek  sheep.   C  207 

"If  you  can't  get  a  dog  to  bark,  you  must  take  a  sheep." 

440.  If  you  can't  get  turkey,  t3ek  John-crow. 

If  you  can't  get  turkey,  you  must  satisfy  with  John-crow.  G 
"If  you  can't  get  turkey,  take  the  carrion  crow,"  popularly  known 
as  "Jamaica  turkey."    Cf.  438,  523. 

441.  If  you  cant  ketch  Quaco  you  ketch  him  shirt 

If  you  can't  ketch  Quashie  you  ketch  him  shirt.    C  90 

If  you  no  ketch  Harry  you  wi'  ketch  him  frock. 

If  me  no  ketch  Tacoomah,  me  ketch  him  shirt. 

If  you  miss  Harry,  catch  him  frock.    B 

(If)  you  can't  ketch  Hannah  you  wi'  ketcK  him  calf. 

"If  you  can't  catch  Quaco,  you  catch  his  shirt" ;  i.  e.  if  the  man 
himself  escapes,  vengeance  may  be  taken  upon  his  children. 

442.  If  you  can't  mek  i'  better,  you  hab  f e  leave  it  so. 

"If  you  can't  make  it  better,  you  have  to  leave  it  so." 

443.  If  you  can't  stan'  lick,  no  play  stick. 

"If  you  can't  stand  a  lick,  don't  play  with  sticks."    Cf.  477. 

444.  If  you  cant  walk  fas',  tek  time  run. 

"If  you  can't  walk  fast,  run  for  it" ;  i.  e.  "Get  out  of  here  as  fast 
as  you  can  or  there  will  be  trouble." 

445.  If  you  cuss  John-crow  peel-head,  turkey  wi'  bez.    C  419 

Call  John-crow  "peel-head,"  turkey  bex. 
Call  John-crow  "peel-head,"  guinea-hen  bex. 
Cuss  John-crow  peel-head,  then  guinea-hen  get  jealous. 
"If  you  call  a  John-crow  *peel-head,'  you  will  vex  the  guinea- 
hen,"  whose  head  is  also  featherless. 

438.  Burton,  (Accra)  17.    If  thou  findest  no  fish,  thou  eatest  bread. 

Rattraj,  (Ashanti)  798.  It  is  because  there  is  no  meat  that  mushrooms  are 
taken  to  make  soup;  cf.  When  the  hunter  comes  from  the  bush  carryinff 
mushrooms,  he  is  not  asked  for  news  of  his  hunting. 

439.  Cf.  Christj,  1 :  271.     If  jrou  cannot  drive  an  ox,  drive  a  donkejr. 

440.  Heam,  290  (Mauritius).     When  the  canary  can't  be  found,  take  the  bengalee. 
Speirs,  467.     If  you  can't  get  turkey,  you  mus'  satisfy  wid  John  Crow. 

441.  Christy,  1 :  80.     If  you  can't  gtt  the  bird  get  one  of  its  feathers. 

445.     Plattje,  690.     Whenever  you  mention  the  myope,  the  squint*eyed  man  will  get 
into  a  rage. 
Speirs,  469.     If  you  cuss  John  Crow  "Peel  head,"  guinea-hen  bex. 
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446.  If  you  don'  mash  ant»  you  don'  find  him  gut 

If  you  no  pop  ant  belly,  you  no  know  him  hab  g^t. 
You  tek  time  you  fin'  ant  gut.    B 
If  you  tek  time  mash  ant,  you  fin'  him  belly. 
Tek  softly  mash  ant,  you  find  out  dem  belly. 
You  mash  ants  you  find  out  they  have  entrail. 

"Unless  you  mash  an  ant,  you  will  never  know  that  it  has  guts"; 
i.  e.  you  never  know  a  man  until  you  have  touched  his  feelings. 

447.  If  you  eat  egg,  you  mus'  bruk  de  shell.    C  249 

"To  eat  an  t%%,  you  must  break  the  shell." 

448.  (If)  you  fan  fly,  you  hurt  sore. 

"If  you  fan  (away)  the  flies,  you  will  hurt  the  sore." 

449.  (If)  you  follow  fool,  you  fool  you'self. 

"You  are  a  fool  to  follow  a  fool." 

450.  If  you  follow  ole  'ooman,  you  wi'  drink  him  pot  water. 

If  you  follow  old  woman  you  will  nyam  pot  bottom.    C  723 
"If  you  follow  an  old  woman,  you  will  drink  from  her  pot" ;  im^ 
plying  that  a  service  is  rendered  for  the  sake  of  getting  some- 
thing out  of  another. 

451.  If  you  follow  wha*  black  neger  say,  you  lose  you'  way. 

"If  you  follow  a  black  man's  directions,  you  will  lose  your  way" ; 
for  a  negro  is  likely  to  direct  a  person  off  the  trail. 

452.  If  you  follow  wha'  fowl  nyam,  you  neber  nyam  fowl  meat 

You  nyam  wha*  hog  nyam,  you  neber  nyam  hog  belly.  C  389 
"If  you  saw  what  the  hog  ate,  you  would  never  eat  hog-meat." 

453.  If  you  follow  wha'  riber  carry,  you  neber  drink  de  water. 

"If  you  saw  what  the  river  carried,  you  would  never  drink  the 
water." 

454.  If  you  get  hoP  a  de  blade,  min'  how  you  draw. 

*If  you  get  hold  of  the  blade,  mind  how  you  draw." 


<41 


455.  If  you  get  spoon,  you  wi'  drink  soup. 

"If  you  (once)  get  a  spoon,  you  will  drink  the  soup";  implying 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  person  an  opportunity  to  better 
himself  lest  he  assume  domination. 

446.     Seguin,  327.     Pile  un  escargot     J*  t  trouveras  du  sang. 

453.     Hecklinger,    142.     Wenn   du   nl  ^.,t  weisst,   was  am  Unprung  des   Flusses  iat, 

trinkst  du  dann  aus  der  Mur  dung? 
45S.     Spers,  449.     If  he  bin  hab  sp'oon,  he  sa  drink  soup. 
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456.  If  you  get  you'  han'  in  a  debil  mouf ,  tek  time  till  you  draw 
it  out 

If  you  hab  you'  ban'  in  a  lion  mout',  you  ba'  fe  wait  till  bim 

yawn. 

Wben  you'  ban'  get  in  Tiger  mout',  tek  time  baul  i'  out. 

"If  you  get  your  hand  into  a  devil's  mouth,  take  time  to  draw  it 
out" ;  i.  e.  avoid  dispute  and  wait  your  opportunity  to  withdraw. 

457.  If  you  give  daag  victual  oil  a  plate,  him  tek  i'  f  row  a  ground* 

'^f  you  give  a  dog  victuals  on  a  plate,  he  will  take  them  and 
throw  them  on  the  ground.** 

458.  (If  you)  go  a  pickney  mumma  yard  you  sure  fe  get  some- 
thing.   C567 

"If  you  go  to  the  child's  mother*s  yard,  you  are  sure  to  get  some- 
thing.** 

459.  If  you  go  a  'tump-a-f  oot  dance,  you  mus'  dance  'tump-a-f oot 

You  see  eberybody  a  jump  'pon  balf  a  foot,  jump  yourself. 

"If  you  go  to  a  dance  where  they  dance  on  one  foot,  you  must 
dance  on  one  foot  (too).** 

460.  If  you  hab  lilly  put  lilly  a  pot;  if  you  hab  plenty  put  plenty 
a  pot. 

"If  you  have  little  put  little  in  the  pot ;  if  you  have  plenty  put  in 
plenty." 

461.  If  you  hab  shilling  wash  de  shilling,  drink  de  water,  and 
keep  de  shilling. 

"If  you  have  a  shilling,  wash  the  shilling,  drink  the  water  and 
keep  the  shilling.*' 

456.  Speirs,  407.     Han'  deh  a  tigah  mout',  you  mus'  pull  out  safly  safly. 
O'Rahilly.     120.    When  your  hand  is  in  the  dog's  mouth,  withdraw  it  gently. 
Hazlitt,  2S0.     If  thy  hand  be  in  a  lion's  mouth,  get  it  out  as  fast  as  thou  canst. 

457.  Hecklinger,  697.     Hund,  iss  auf  dem  Blatt!     £r  aber  isst  doch  auf  dem  Erd- 

boden. 

458.  Storbeck,  116.     Der,  der  besuchen  will  die  Onkel  (Mutter  Bruder),  kehrt  nicht 

zuriick  mit  Hunger. 

459.  Plaatje,  120.     When  you  find  people  dancing  a  waits,  dance  it. 

Burgi,  608.     Wenn  du  zum  Frosch  kommst  tmd  er  legt  sich  auf  den  Bauch,  so 

muss  du  dich  auch  hinlegen. 
Biirgi,  584.    Wenn  der  Frosch  hinhockt,  dann  musst  du  auch  hinhocken. 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)   158.     When  you  go  to  the  city  of  the  tortoise  and  it  eaU 

earth,  you  eat  some  too;    297.     When  you  ga  to  the   rat's  town   and   he 

eats  palm-nut  kernels,  you  eat  some  too. 
Speirs,  998.     When  you  go  a  country  weh  dem  a  dance  wid  one  foot,  dance 

wd  one  foot  too. 
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462.  If  you  liab  too  mxuik  iron  a  fir^  some  wi'  bum. 

If  you  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  some  will  bum." 

463.  If  you  hoar  debil  a  coma^  doar  do  way. 

If  you  yearry  dcbil  a  come,  clear  de  way.    C  163 
"If  you  hear  the  devil  coming,  clear  the  way.'* 

464.  If  you  keep  you'  finger-nail  dean,  you  can  put  it  in  a  gentle- 
man dish. 

"If  you  keep  your  finger-nails  clean,  you  can  put  them  into  a 
gentleman's  dish." 

465.  If  you  kill  me^  bury  me  too.    B 

466.  If  you  lib  wid  daag  you  learn  f  e  bark. 
If  you  lib  wid  daag  you  learn  fe  howl. 

"If  you  live  with  dogs,  you  learn  to  bark." 

467.  (If)  you  lub  de  cow  you  will  lub  de  calf. 
Lub  me  lub  me  darg.   C  183 

"If  you  love  the  cow  you  will  love  the  calf ;  i.  e.  if  you  love  a 
woman  you  must  love  her  child. 

468.  If  you  love  good  for  yourself,  you  must  love  it  for  your 
friend. 

469.  If  you  neber  wear  boot,  you  wi'  neber  feel  de  pinch. 
Man  no  wear  boot  neber  feel  de  pinch  a  nail. 

"If  you  never  wear  boots  you  will  never  feel  the  pinch."  Cf.  271. 

470.  If  you  no  done  climb  hill,  no  f  row  'way  you'  'tick. 
If  you  no  go  up  hill  done,  no  t'row  'way  you'  'tick. 

When  man  no  done  climb  hill,  him  should  a  neber  t'row  'way 

him 'tick.    R,C467. 

No  dash  away  you'  'tick  before  you  climb  de  hill. 

No  t'row  away  you'  'tick  before  you  go  up  de  hill. 

No  fling  'way  you'  'tick  till  you  done  climb  hill. 

Man  no  done  climb  hill,  no  t'row  'way  your  'tick.    Ba 

"Don't  throw  away  your  stick  until  you  have  climbed  the  hill.*' 
Cf.244. 

462.     Hazlitt,  205.     He  that  hath  manr  irons  in  the  fire,  some  of  them  will  cool. 

466.  Christj,  1 :  1S8.     He  who  ffoes  with  wolves  learns  to  howl. 

467.  Hazlitt.    He  that  loves  the  tree,  loves  the  branch. 

470.     Hecklinflrer,  181.     Du  hist  noch  nicht  am  Sumpfwald  vorbei  tmd  wirfest  du  den 
Wanderstab  weg? 
Speirs,  682.    Nebbah  tVow  way  jou  walkinir  stick  till  jou  cross  ribah. 
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471.  If  you  no  done  grow,  no  laugh  after  long  man.   F  198 
You  no  done  grow,  so  no  laugh  after  long  man. 
Man  no  done  grow,  no  laugh  after  tall  man. 
Man  no  done  grow,  can't  talk  short  man. 
Boy  no  done  grow,  no  laugh  after  long  man. 
When  man  na  done  grow,  him  neber  should  cuss  long  man. 
R,  C492 
You  no  done  breed,  so  don'  laugh  after  you'  grannie.    C  273 

"Don't  laugh  at  a  tall  man  if  you  are  not  yet  grown/'  for  you 
may  be  as  tall  as  he  is. 

472  If  you  no  done  nyam,  no  dash  'way  you'  plate. 

'If  you  have  not  finished  eating,  do  not  throw  away  your  plate." 

473.  If  you  no  done  sleep,  you  no  done  dream. 

Sleep  no  done,  dream  no  done.    C  640 

Man  no  done  sleep,  him  no  done  dream.    C  490 

"If  you  have  not  done  sleeping,  you  have  not  done  dreaming.*' 

474.  If  you  no  hab  back,  no  fight  monkey. 

"If  you  have  no  back,  don't  fight  monkeys."    Cf.  477. 

475.  If  you  no  hab  door  fe  shut^  shut  you  mouf. 

"If  you  have  no  door  to  shut,  shut  your  mouth."    Cf.  444. 

476.  If  you  no  hab  good  f e  say,  no  say  no  bad« 

"If  you  have  no  good  to  say,  don't  say  bad." 

477.  If  you  no  know  how  foot  'tan',  no  go  a  cow  dance. 

"If  you  don't  know  how  strong  you  are  on  your  feet,  don't  go 
to  a  cow  dance."    Cf.  76,  123,  136,  443,  474. 

478.  If  you  no  know  how  you  stay,  no  swallow  macca  seed.  F  201 

If  you  t'roat-hole  no  big  enough,  you  no  to  swallow  abba 

seed. 

"If  your  stomach  is  not  strong,  do  not  swallow  cactus  seed." 
Equivalent  to  476. 

471.     Rattray,  (Ashanti)  351.     When  70U  are  a  child,  do  not  laugh  at  a  short  mail 
Burton,  (Oji)  6. 

473.  Speirs,  572.     Man  no  done  sleep,  he  no  done  dream. 

474.  Cf.  Hazlitt  ,251.     If  you  cannot  bite,  never  show  jrour  teeth. 

478.     Burton,  (Yoruba)  61.     If  the  stomach  be  not  strong  do  not  eat  cockroaches. 
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479.  If  you  no  see  mammyy  you  seek  grandy.    R 

"If  you  don't  see  (perhaps  'suck')  mammy  you  seek  granny  (to 
care  for  you)." 

480.  If  you  no  trabel,  you  no  know  puss  hab  cock-eye. 

No  ca'  how  you  walk,  you  never  see  a  puss  wid  a  wall  eye. 

If  man  no  walk  a  night-time,  no  know  say  puss  hab  cockeye. 

C592 

Man  no  trabel,  him  no  know  puss  hab  cock  eye.    Ba 

"If  you  don't  travel,  you  will  never  know  that  puss  squints"; 
satirizing  travellers'  tales. 

481.  If  you  no  walk  late  a  night,  you  no  hear  wha'  crab  cough. 

Only  trabeller  learn  dat  crab  ketch  cold.    C  134 

''Only  by  walking  late  at  night  will  you  hear  a  crab  cough." 

482.  If  you  no  want  eat  frog,  no  play  wid  snake.    C  338 

"If  you  don't  want  to  eat  frogs,  don't  play  with  snakes." 

483.  (If)  you  no  yearry  a  you  ears,  you  mus'  yearry  a,  you'  Idn. 
B,  C  379 

"If  you  don't  hear  with  your  ears,  you  must  hear  with  your  skin" ; 
i.  e.  get  a  beating. 

484.  (If)  you  play  wid  monkey  no  play  wid  him  tail.    R 

"If  you  play  with  monkey,  don't  play  with  his  tail." 

485.  If  you  play  wid  puppy,  puppy  wi'  lick  you'  mout'. 

Play  wid  puppy,  puppy  lick  you  mout' ;  play  wid  big  daag, 

dem  bite  you. 

Play  wid  puppy,  puppy  lick  you'  face.    R 

"If  you  play  with  puppy,  puppy  will  lick  your  mouth" ;  i.  e.  avoid 
familiarity  with  children  or  untrained  persons.    Cf.  410. 

479.     Heam,  268   (Louisiana).     When  one  has  no  mother,  one  must  be  suckled  by 
one's  grandmother. 
Burton,  (Wolof)  14.     He  who  has  no  mother  sucks  his  pandmother. 
Speirs,  429.     Picknie  can't  get  mamma,  he  suck  granny. 

482.  Christy,  1 :  56.     Don't  play  with  the  bear  if  you  don't  want  to  be  bit. 

483.  Fokken,  25.     Wenn  du  nicht  horst,  was  dir  gesagt  wird,  so  horst  du  die  wilden 

Tiere. 
Christy,  1 :  492.     He  that  will  not  hear  must  feel. 

484.  Heam,  11  (Trinidad).     Joke  with  the  monkey  as  much  as  you  please;  but  take 

good  care  not  to  handle  his  tail. 
Speirs,  741.     Play  wid  monkey,  but  na  play  wid  e  tail. 

485.  Speirs,  742.     Play  wid  puppy,  puppy  lick  you'  mout*. 

(Cheviot,  363.     They  that  bourd  (jest)  with  cats  may  count  upon  scarts. 
Hazlitt,  253.     If  you  play  with  boys  you  must  take  boy's  play;    Cf.  278.    Jest 
with  an  acs,  and  he  will  flap  you  in  the  face  with  his  tail. 
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486.  If  you  promise  sensa  fowl  anytlng  him  wi'  look  fe  it    F  457 

"If  you  promise  a  'sensa'  (ruffled)  fowl  anything,  he  will  look 
for  it" ;  i.  e.  if  you  make  a  bargain  with  an  obeah  man  (sorcerer) 
you  will  have  to  keep  it,  the  ruffled  breed  of  fowl,  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  being  regarded  as  the  obeah  man's  familiar. 
Cf.  534. 

487.  If  you  'crape  gourdy,  you  fin'  worm-hole.    F  197 

''If  you  scrape  a  gourd,  you  will  find  a  worm-hole." 

488.  If  you  see  daag  hidin'  a  road  wid  one  foot  bruk,  tek  'tick 
bruk  de  fodder  one.    B 

"If  you  see  a  dog  hiding  on  the  road  with  a  broken  foot,  take  a 
stick  and  break  the  other  foot";  for  the  unfortunate  man  is  a 
menace.    Cf.  493. 

489.  If  you  see  everybody  a  run,  tek  time. 

"If  you  see  everybody  running,  take  time" ;  for  one  may  get  into 
trouble  following  a  crowd. 

490.  If  you  see  lizard  lick  him  tongue,  him  tas'e  somef  ing  nice. 

When  you  see  lizard  lick  him  mout',  him  taste  something 
sweet.    C449 

''When  you  see  lizard  lick  his  tongue,  you  know  that  he  tastes 
something  nice." 

491.  If  you  see  thruppence,  you  know  how  dollar  mek. 

If  you  see  fipance  you  know  how  dollar  mek.     R,  C  274 
"If  you  see  a  three-pence,  you  know  how  a  dollar  is  made." 

492.  If  you  sleep  wid  daag  you  rise  wid  flea. 

If  you  sleep  wid  daag  you  ketch  him  flea. 
If  you  play  wid  daag,  you  will  ketch  him  flea. 
When  you  sleep  wid  darg,  you  catch  him  flea.    R 
"If  you  sleep  with  dogs,  you  rise  with  fleas." 


486.     Rattray,  (Ashanti)  54.     If  you  are  in  debt  to  your  soul  and  have  not  |>aid  it, 
(your  soul)  gets  angry  with  you. 

491.  Uazlitt,  5S8.     You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  shilling  spends.     See  Christy, 

2:  122. 

492.  Heam,  152  (Martinique).    Play  with  the  dogs  and  you  will  get  fleas. 
Speirs,  1013.     Who  play  wid  de  puppy  get  bit  wid  de  fleas. 
Christy,  1 :  158.     He  that  lies  down  with  dogs  will  get  up  with  fleas. 
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493.  If  yo^  sorry  fe  maticer  daag,  him  tu^n  'round  Uto  you. 
You  care  mauger  cow,  a  you  him  buck. 

Haul  ole  cow  out  of  hole,  him  will  ttun  'round  an'  butt  you. 

"If  you  are  sorry  for  a  starved  dog,  he  will  tarn  around  and  bite 
yott";  implying  that  the  unfortunate  hate  their  benefactors.   CI 

too. 

494.  If  you  sorry  f o  poor,  poverty  ketch  youu 

"If  you  are  sorry  for  the  poor,  poverty  will  overtake  you,''  for 
you  will  give  away  all  you  have. 

495.  If  you  spit  in  a  de  sky,  it  wi'  fall  in  a  you'  face. 

You  never  spit  in  de  air  widout  it  drop  back  in  you'  face; 
Spit  in  de  sky,  it  fall  in  your  face. 

''If  you  spit  in  the  sky,  it  will  fall  (back)  in  your  own  face'*;  i.  e. 
resentment  shown  toward  your  superiors  hurts  you,  not  theoL 

469.  (If)  you  spread  you'  bed  hard,  you  will  lie  down  hard. 

(As)  you  spread  you'  bed  out,  you  wi'  lie  down  'pon  it 
"If  you  spread  your  bed  hard,  you  will  lie  down  hard.** 

497.  (If)  you  talk  too  much,  you  wi'  pay  you'  fader  debt 

If  you  chat  too  much,  you  wi'  pay  you'  mudder  an'  fader 
debt. 

Man  talk  plenty  him  pay  him  fader  debt.    R 

When  a  man  talk  too  much,  him  pay  him  fader  debt.    Ba 

"If  you  talk  too  much,  you  will  pay  your  father's  debts";  i.  e. 
don't  expose  family  matters.    Cf.  431. 

493.     Cf.    Hecklinffer,   96.     Ktim  hat  den   Ndumbe  ^rettet,   aber  Ndumbe  hat  ihn 

nachher  flretotet. 
Bailey  (1721),  25.    Save  a  thief  from  han^inff,  and  he'll  cut  your  throat 
Chieviot,  70.     Bur  a  thief  frae  the  middie  and  hell  help  to  han^r  ye.     Save  a 

thief  from  the  gallows  and  he'll  be  the  first  to  show  thee  the  way  to  St.  Giles. 

495.  Heam,  112  (Lousiana).     If  you  spit  in  the  air,  it  will  fall  back  on  your  own 

nose. 

Speirs.     Spit  a  de  sky,  he  sa  fall  a  you'  face. 

Hazlitt,  541.     Who  spits  against  heaven,  it  falls  in  his  face. 

Christy,  2 :  304.    He  who  spits  above  himself  will  bring  it  all  in  his  face  (Span- 
ish).   When  one  spits  against  the  moon  it  falls  back  in  his  face. 

(^hen,  105  (Ancient  Jewish). 

496.  Speirs,  1048.    You  mek  you'  bed  saf  you  sa  lay  down  saf. 
Christy,  2 :  205.     He  that  makes  his  bed  ill  lies  thereon. 
Haalitt,  85.    As  we  make  our  bed  so  we  must  lie  in  it 

497.  Speirs,  558.     Man  got  too  much  tongue,  he  pay  he  daddy  debt 
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498.  If  you  talk  wid  hog,  no  expect  not'ing  but  a  grunt 

Dere's  not'ing  out  of  a  hog  but  a  grunt. 
Can't  expect  anything  from  hog  but  a  grunt. 

"If  you  talk  with  hog,  don't  expect  anything  btxt  a  grunt." 

499.  If  you  f  row  rock-'tone  in  a  pig-'tye,  da  pig  'at  cry  ^'quee 
quee"  da  him  it  knock. 

If  you  t'row  rock'tone  a  hog-sty,  de  one  say  "quey"  a  him 

you  hit.    C291 

Fling  rock-stone  in  a  hog-sty,  him  you  hear  bawl  a  him  you 

hit. 

When  you  t'row  rocka'tone  at  pig-sty,  de  pig  you  yearry  say 

"quee,  quee"  is  de  one  you  hit. 

"If  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  pig-stye,  the  pig  that  cries  'quee 

quee*  is  the  one  you  have  hit." 

500.  If  you  trouble  trouble,  trouble  will  trouble  you. 
Neber  trouble  trouble  till  trouble  trouble  you.    C  700 

501.  (If)  you  wait  'pon  gen'man  you  wear  blue  coat 

"If  you  wait  upon  a  gentleman  you  wear  a  blue  coat." 

502.  (If)  you  walk  too  fast,  you  walk  two  times. 

(If)  you  run  too  fast  you  run  two  times. 

If  you  go  too  fast  you  have  to  go  two  times. 
Cf.  374. 

503.  (If)  you  want  all,  you  lose  alL 

Cf.  143. 

504.  If  you  want  f e  hear  somet'ing,  wait  till  quarrel  come. 

If  you  want  hear  how  story  go,  wait  till  quarrel  come. 

When  you  quarrel,  you  know  how  much  you'  frien'  know 

Tjout  you'  business. 

"If  you  want  to  hear  something  (about  your  own  affairs)  wait 
until  a  quarrel  comes  (when  your  friend  in  whom  you  have  con- 
fided will  spread  the  matter  abroad)." 

498.     Cheviot,  404.    Ye  canna  hae  mair  o*  a  sow  than  a  grunt. 

Christy,  1 :  506.     You  can't  expect  anything  from  a  pig  but  a  grunt. 

Hazlitt,  519.     What  can  you  expect  of  a  hog  but  his  bristles. 
500.     Christy,  166. 

503.  Christy.  1 :  460.     Grasp  all.  lose  all. 

Hazlitt.  203.     He  that  grasps  at  too  much,  holds  nothing  fast. 

504.  Cf.  Gdhring.  100.     Setae  dich  zu  den  Unterredungen  und  du  horst  etwas. 
Christy,  2 :  82.    If  a  man  would  know  what  he  is,  let  him  anger  hia  neighbor. 
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505.  If  you  want  fe  know  you'  frioi'  from  yon'  enomy,  form 
drank  lay  down. 

''If  you  want  to  know  your  friends  from  your  enemies^  feign  tfiftt 
3rott  are  drunk  and  go  lie  down  (where  you  can  overhear  what 
they  tay  about  you).**   Ci  288,  818. 

506.  If  you  want  fo  loan,  no  lean 'pon  wia. 

"If  you  want  to  lean,  don't  lean  upon  withei  (vines)." 

507.  If  yon  want  f o  lib  long,  ax  black  nogor  loavo. 
If  you  wish  fe  lib  long,  ax  neger  pardon. 

If  you  want  fe  lib,  you  mus'  ax  black  negtr  leave. 
If  you(want  do  good  a  worF,  ax  n^;er  leave. 

"If  you  want  to  live  long,  ask  a  black  nigger's  leave";  L  e.  ask 
an  obeah  man  to  protect  you,  for  you  are  in  danger  of  your  life. 

508.  If  you  want  fc|  taa^e  olo  'ooman  poppor-pot,  ^cratch  ok 
^oomanback. 

If  you  wan'  know  ole  lady  secret,  'cratch  dem  back. 

If  you  wan'  lick  ole  lady  pot,  you  mus'  wash  him  back. 

Rub  ole  'ooman  back,  him  mek  you  tas'e  him  pepper-pot 

If  you  want  fe  taste  de  women's  soup,  'cratch  him  back.  Ba 

"If  you  want  to  taste  an  old  woman's  pepper-pot  (a  favorite  Ja- 
maican pot  broth),  scratch  the  old  woman's  back";  L  e.  make 
friends  with  a  member  of  the  family. 

509.  If  you  want  good,  you'  noso  mns'  run. 

"If  you  want  good,  your  nose  must  run";  i.  e.  you  must  work 
hard  for  it. 

510.  If  you  wan' milk,  food  de  goat   C346 

"If  you  want  milk,  feed  the  goat" 

511.  If  you  wan'  s'm'ody  fe  lub  you,  you  mus'  lub  dem  fns'. 
C644 

"If  you  want  somebody  to  love  you,  you  must  love  them  first" 

512.  (If)  you  wash  me,  no  wash  my  back.   B 

"If  you  wash  me,  don't  wash  my  back";  i.  e.  don't  tell  me  the 
back-bitings  of  others. 

506.  Bnrton,  (Accra)  393.     One  cannot  lean  upon  emptineas. 

507.  Haslitt,  335.    Nobodj  can  live  longer  in  peace  than  his  neighbour  pleaaea. 
Christj,  2 :  375.     The  lojal  man  lives  no  longer  than  the  traitor  pleasea.     Ci 

440.    A  man  must  ask  his  wife's  leave  to  thrive. 
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513.  (If)  you  yearry  riber  deh  bruk  wood,  mek  you'  way. 

"If  you  hear  the  river  beginning  to  break  wood  (i.  e.  the  bridge 
cracking),  get  out  of  the  way";  a  common  threat  implying  that 
you  would  do  well  to  escape  while  you  can. 

514.  If  you'  knee  weak,  dig  hole;  put  in  you'  foot  save  you  from 
fall  down. 

"If  your  knee  is  weak,  dig  a  hole  and  put  in  a  foot  to  save  you 
from  falling  down" ;  a  device  often  employed  in  Jamaica  to  sup- 
port a  child  who  cannot  hold  himself  up. 

515.  In  every  lie  there's  an  ounce  of  truth. 

516.  It  hard  fe  get  butter  out  of  darg  f  roat   C  189 

"It's  hard  to  get  butter  out  of  a  dog's  throat." 

517.  It  hard  fe  keep  out  de  debil,  but  it  wus  fe  dribe  him  out 

"It's  hard  to  keep  out  the  devil,  but  it  is  worse  to  drive  him  out 
(when  he  has  once  got  in)." 


518.  It  never  rain  but  it  pour. 

519.  It  no  good  fe  carry  all  you'  ^g  dem  in  a  one  basket 

"It's  not  good  to  carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket." 

520.  If  s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

521.  Jack  panfia  fowl  cry  fe  life,  him  no  cry  fe  fedder. 

Jack  panfia  no  cry  fe  fedder,  him  cry  fe  long  life. 

Jack  panna  cry  fe  life  no  fe  fedder. 

Jack  paniia  cry  fe  livin',  him  no  cry  fe  fedder. 

Jack  sparrow  cry  fe  life,  him  no  cry  fe  fedder. 

Sensa  cry  fe  life,  him  no  cry  fe  fedder. 

Sensa  fowl  no  cry  fe  fedder,  but  him  cry  fe  bittle,  for  if  him 

hab  bittle,  him  fedder  wi'  grow.    C  307 

516.  Speirs.  404.     Ha'd  to  get  butuh  out  ob  a  daag  t'roat. 

518.  Christy,  2:  187. 

519.  Christy.  1 :  292. 

520.  Hazlitt,  266. 

531.     Hecklinger,  310.     Das  Huhn  sagte;    Ich  wetne  urn  das  Leben,  nicht  um  die 
Fcdcm. 
Speirs,  764.     Raiuflroat  no  cry  fo'  ho*n,  he  cry  fo'  libia;    787.     Sensa  fowl  na 
wan'  feddah.  him  wan'  co'n ;    1,060.    Zulu  man  a*cry  fo'  libin,  he  no  a-cry  fo' 
ho'n. 
Cf.  Hazlitt,  272.     It  is  not  alone  for  calf  that  cow  loweth. 

But  it  is  for  the  frecn  grass  that  in  the  mead  ffoweth. 
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Sensa  (sensible)  chicken  no  cry  fe  fader,  him  cry  fe  lood, 

because,  if  him  hab  food,  him  hab  fader.   R 

"  '^mnish  Jack*  cries  for  a  living;  he  does  not  cry  for  featben 
(i.  e.  for  his  children).**  Some  say  diat  a  dudoen  bora  widioiit 
feathers  is  called  a  "jacky  'panna" ;  the  name  is  alao  appUcd  to 
the  naked-necked  breed  so  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
"sensa"  is  the  ruffled  breed.   Cf.  486. 

522.  Jaekisa  deady  y ou  tek  him  hed-lnill  so  hoF  lionoy.   Ba 
When  jackass  dead,  bes'  tek  him  backbone  mek  honey.  C  235 

"When  a  jackass  is  dead,  yon  take  his  skull  to  hold  honey^ ;  prob- 
ably referring  to  Sampson's  riddle. 

523.  Jamaica  turkey  does  fly  high. 
Independent  John-crow  fly  high. 

"The  Jamaica  turkey  (a  popular  name  for  the  carrion  crow)  flies 
high";  employed  as  a  jeer  at  one  of  poor  family  who  rises  in 
the  world  and  puts  on  airs.   Ci  11%  800l 

524.  Jigger  know  f e  who  foot  him  go.   P  AGS 

The  jigger  (a  kind  of  tick)  knows  into  whose  foot  it  can  ga" 
Cf .  257. 

525.  Jigger  no  care  fe  bockra  foot  C  380 

"The  jigger  (tick)  is  no  respecter  of  the  white  man's  foot,"  for 
it  attaches  itself  to  black  and  white  alike ;  so  misfortune  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

526.  John-crow  neber  care  fe  Sunday  momin'. 

You  no  care  more  bout  it  dan  John  Crow  care  fe  Sunday 
mornin'.    C  421 

"John  Crow  (the  buzzard)  never  observes  the  Sabbath." 

527.  John-crow  never  make  him  honse  till  rain  come. 

John  Crow  say  him  da  go  mek  house  when  rain  set.    C  422 
"John-crow  never  thinks  of  making  his  house  until  it  rains."  Cf. 
Harris,  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  LXIV. 

528.  John-crow  say  him  a  dandy  man,  same  time  him  hab  so-so 
fedder. 

John  Crow  say  him  a  dandy  man  when  him  hab  so-so  fedder. 
R,  C  425,  F  212 

Pretty  Poll  say  him  a  dandy  man,  same  time  him  hab  so-so 
fedder.    C  556 

524.     Cf.  Hazlitt,  411.    The  cat  knows  whose  beard  he  licks. 

527.     Speirs,  291.     Eb'ry  time  rain  fall  clarinclo   (carrion  crow)   swear  he  ta  buil' 
house,  wl^ien  sun  come  out,  he  fo'get. 
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John  Crow  say  him  a  dandy  man,  but  him  put  on  bald  head 

fe  mek  fas'  s'mody  fine  fault  wid  him.    C  426 

John-crow  put  on  him  fedder  him  say  him  a  man. 

"John-crow  says  he's  a  dandy  man,  but  he  has  nothing  but  (only) 
feathers'^;  applied  to  a  poor  man  who  puts  on  fine  clothes  and 
appears  prosperous,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  buzzard's 
feathers  cover  a  very  lean  body.  See  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories, 
page  176. 

529.  John-crow  say  wha'  come  from  laugh  is  a  blessing.    (?) 

530.  John-crow  want  go  a  leeward,  wha^  him  say  when  nort'  wind 
tek  him  tail? 

John-crow  ben  wan'  go  a  leeward  before,  wha'  you  t'ink 

when  hurricane  blow  ?    C  423 

John-crow,  when  wan'  go  a  leeward,  him  no  know  how  fe  go 

till  little  nort'  wind  tek  him. 

John-crow  ben  well  want  a  go  nort'  side,  wha'  you  t'ink  when 

sea-breeze  tek  him. 

John-crow  want  fe  go  nort'  side ;  why  you  t'ink  breeze  come 

tek  him  ? 

Ole  man  ben  want  go  a  town,  wha'  say  when  sea-breeze  come 

tek  him  ? 

Toad  say  him  hope  fe  better  day,  but  John-crow  say  him 

head  a  nort'  side,  him  get  better  in.    F  362. 

"If  John-crow  wants  to  go  to  leeward,  how  much  faster  he  will 
go  if  the  north  wind  takes  his  tail!"  applied  to  a  servant  who 
trumps  up  a  quarrel  with  his  master  in  order  to  get  an  excuse 
for  leaving  him. 

531 .  Jump  out  a  frying-pan  you  jump  in  a  fire. 
No  jump  from  frying-pan  in  a  de  fire. 
You  jump  out  of  de  frying-pan  in  a  fire. 

532.  Keep  clear  a  ole  house  les'  i'  tumble  down  'pon  you. 

Keep  clear  a  ole  house,  les'  dem  fall  down  'pon  you.  C  404 
"Keep  clear  of  an  old  house  lest  it  fall  down  upon  you";  i.  e. 
avoid  assuming  responsibilities  that  may  be  too  heavy  for  you. 

533.  Keep  you'  secret  in  you'  own  gourdy. 

"Keep  your  secret  in  your  own  gourd" ;  i.  e.  to  yourself. 

530.  Burton,  (Yoniba)  352.     The  crow  wu  ffoinff  to  Ibara;    a  breeze  sprung  up  be- 

hind;   "That  will  help  me  on  famously,*'  qouth  crow. 

531.  Haxlitt.  355;    Christy,  1 :  421 ;    550. 

Bailey  (1721),  15.     Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
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534.  Keep  sensa  fowl  f e  pick  obeah. 

"One  keeps  a  'frizzled'  fowl  to  work  sorcery."    Cf.  486. 

535.  Kettle  ha'  cuss  pot  say  him  bottom  black. 

Pot  no  fe  cuss  kettle. 

Pot  say  to  kettle,  "  'tan'  'way,  you  smudge  me."    C  584 
"The  kettle  curses  the  pot,  says  its  bottom  is  black." 

536.  King  hab  no  honor  in  a  him  own  cotmtry. 

"A  king  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country." 


537.  Las' pickney  always  kill  mumma.   F232 

"The  last  child  always  kills  the  mother." 

538.  Lawyer  house  built  'pon  fool  head. 

"The  lawyer's  house  is  built  upon  the  fool's  head";   i.  e.  at  his 
expense. 

539.  Lawyer  look  'pon  black  neger  wid  one  eye,  but  him  look 
'pon  him  pocket  wid  two. 

"The  lawyer  looks  upon  the  black  nigger  with  one  eye  (i.  e.  with 
little  attention),  but  he  looks  upon  his  pocket  with  two." 


540.  Lazy  man  gut  neber  f  ulL 
Lazy  crab  neber  fat.    C  130 

"A  lazy  man's  stomach  is  never  full."    Cf.  137,  360,  938. 

541.  Learn  fe  dance  at  home  before  you  go  abroad. 

"Learn  to  dance  at  home  before  you  go  abroad" ;  i.  e.  learn  good 
manners  at  home  or  you  will  be  laughed  at  abroad. 

542.  Let  sleeping  daag  lie. 

'Let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

543.  Lib'-well  can't  lef  berry-well  alone.    C  446 

"A  man  who  lives  well  can't  leave  very  well  alone,"  but  wants 
to  live  better. 


534.  Cf.  Burton,  (Old  Calabar)  297.     They  plant  "Obeah"  for  him. 

535.  Speirs,  800.     Skillet  can't  tell  pot  say  a  bottom  black. 
Hazlitt,  434.     The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black. 

Christy,  1 :  551.     Said  the  frying-pan  to  the  kettle,  "Stand  off,  black  bottom." 
Cf.  Plaatje,  514.     The  moon  once  scofiFed  at  the  sun  and  said,  "You  are  white.'* 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)  232.    The  vulture  says  that  the  civit-cat  stinks. 

536.  Christy,  2:  170.     A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and 

in  his  own  house.     New  Testament. 
542.     Hazlitt,  269.     It  is  evil  waking  of  a  sleeping  dog. 
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544.  Lib'-weU  man  go  tdl  gub'nor  howdy. 

'The  man  who  lives  well  goes  and  tells  the  governor  good-day^ ; 
a  sneer  at  a  thief  who  lives  well  upon  stolen  goods. 

545.  Lie  go  'pon  foot,  scandal  hab  wing.    C  442 

"Lies  go  afoot,  scandal  has  wings." 

546.  Lie  WU8  dan  sore.   R 

Lie  wus  dan  t'lef .    F  228 

"A  lie  is  worse  than  a  sore,"  or  ''Lying  is  worse  than  thieviog." 

547.  Lilly  a  de  lean  but  no  too  much  a  de  fat 

Too  much  a  you'  fat,  but  not  too  much  a  you  lean. 

"A  little  of  the  lean  but  not  too  much  of  the  fat" ;  said  commonly 
to  impertinent  children. 

548.  Lilly  at  a  time  sarb  long. 

"A  little  at  a  time  serves  long." 

549.  Lilly  billy-goat  hab  beard  but  big  bull  hab  none. 

"A  little  billy-goat  has  a  beard,  but  a  big  bull  has  none." 

550.  Lilly  bush  sometime  grow  better  dan  big  tree.   C76 

"A  little  bush  sometimes  grows  better  than  a  big  tree." 

551.  Lilly  crab-hole 'pwoU  big  racehorse.   R 

"A  little  crab-hole  can  spoil  a  big  race-horse." 

552.  Lilly  finger  say  '4ook  yondah" ;  big  tMunb  say  ^look  yah*" 

"Little  finger  says,  'look  yonder* ;  big  thumb  says,  'look  here.' " 

553.  Lilly  pepper  bu'n  hot 

"A  little  pepper  burns  hot." 


554.  Lilly  water  out  fire. 
Lilly  water  kill  big  fire. 

"A  little  water  puts  out  a  big  fire." 

555.  Lizard  neber  know  whe'  him  deh  till  him  find  himself  in  a 
puss  mouf. 

"Lizard  never  knows  where  he  is  till  he  finds  himself  in  Puss's 
mouth";  implying  that  if  you  don't  look  out  you  will  get  into 
serious  trouble. 

544.  Heam,  140  (Trinidad).     Folks  who  have  nothing  to  do  go  to  bid  the  governor 

good-day. 
Spcirs,  686.    Niggah  libe  happy,  he  go  tell  gubnah  "ma'ning." 

545.  Hazlitt,  23.    A  lie  has  no  legs,  but  a  scandal  has  wings. 

552.     Speirs,  531.     Lil'  fingah  say  "Look  yondah.'*  biug  t'umb  say  "Look  yah." 
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556.  Llzaidiidwriibiiteoni,liatUmbab]^Mi^. 

Uxard  no  pl&nt  corn  but  he  got  plenty. 

"LAiaxA  never  pluiti  com  but  be  hii  plentj."    Cf.  111. 

557.  Lone  look  cut  bnytOk. 

"A  Ions  look  can't  buy  t«1k^ ;  i  e.  yon  may  «Ure  u  loag  as  yoa 
pluM,  I  iball  tell  you  nothing.   Cf.  214. 

558.  Leag  puf  draw  bvmi^  fhort  past  draw  blood. 

Long  psss  draw  sweat,  short  cut  draw  blood. 
Short  pass  draw  blood,  long  pass  draw  sweat. 
"A  long  padi  drawl  iweat,  a  abort  path  drawi  Mood." 

559.  Long  nu,  iliort  ketclL 

"A  long  run,  a  »hort  catch," 

560.  Long  tlckneH  better  dan  olo  grudge. 

"A  long  aickncM  if  better  (less  dangennu)  than  an  old  gmdgc 
(which  i>  ture  to  be  aTengcd)." 

561.  Long  iricknew  bring  deaOi,  deadi  bring  alteratien. 

"A  long  ttckneii  bringi  death;  death  brings  alterattons" ;  L  c  in 
the  house  after  a  death  in  order  that  the  ghost  may  not  recog- 


562.  Long  'tory  mek  dem  ketch  runNray  nigger. 

"A  long  story  made  them  catch  the  runaway  nigger." 

563.  Look  before  you  leapw 

564.  Looks  deceiving. 

"Looks  are  deceiving." 

565.  Look  long,  see  little. 

Cf.  214,  SS7,  782. 

566.  Han  a  sea  no  know  how  man  a  Ian'  deh  feel. 

"The  man  at  sea  doesn't  know  how  the  man  on  land  feels." 

567.  Kan  build  de  house  but  *ooinan  mek  de  home. 

"Man  builds  the  house,  but  woman  makes  the  home." 

SM.     Burton,  (Wolof)   191.     The  ipirTOw  1ot«  millet,  but  be  Ubonr*  not. 
558.     SpeiTi.  789.     Shiac  p>'  a  kill  man. 

562.     HecktinECr,  Z2G.     D(i  Guprieb  hat  die  Krabbe  aul  dcra  Sand  betnven. 
Speiri,  519.     Lana  diicou'K  mek  kelch  ninawar  niggah. 
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568.  Man  can't  married  don'  hab  cashew. 

Man  can't  married  widout  he  hab  a  cacoon  a  river-side. 

"A  man  can't  marry  unless  he  has  (at  least)  the  means  to  live." 
The  cashew  nut  hangs  by  a  slender  thread  to  the  fleshy  fruit  of 
the  nut-tree ;  a  "cacoon"  is  "a  hard  substance  found  in  the  moun- 
tain and  shaped  like  a  root." 

569.  Man  can't  smoke  an'  whistle  one  time. 

"A  man  can't  smoke  and  whistle  at  one  time." 

570.  Man  coax  you  fe  buy  big  belly  horsey  no  help  you  fe  cut 
grass. 

''The  man  who  coaxes  you  to  buy  the  hungry  horse  will  not  help 
you  to  cut  the  grass." 

571.  Man  dat  climb  too  high  mus'  fall  down.    C  479 

"The  man  who  climbs  too  high  must  fall  down." 

572.  Man  dat  carry  straw  no  f e  fool  wid  fire. 

"The  man  that  carries  straw  should  not  play  with  fire." 


573.  Man  dey  walk,  dead  dey  watch  him. 

Man  dey  nyam  well,  but  duppy  deh  a  yeye-comer  dey  watch 
him. 

A  man  nyam  well,  but  duppy  out  a  de  corner  a  him  yeye  da 
watch  him.    C488 

Man  eber  so  hearty,  dead  da  watch  him.    R,  C  487,  F  256 
"A  man  may  be  ever  so  healthy,  the  dead  watch  him." 

574.  Man  da  yawn,  man  da  yongal 

"Man  yawns,  man  stretches  himself  (when  he  is  merry)."    "Yon- 
ga"  is  a  dance  in  which  "the  body  is  shaken  in  all  directions." 

568.  Burgri,   646.      Man   mut   zuerst  eincn   Mtind  haben,  bevor  man  vom   Heiraten 

spricht. 
Burton,  (Accra)  127.     He  haa  no  cloth  and  calls  for  a  woman. 

569.  Hazlitt,  27.     A  man  cannot  spin  and  reel  at  the  same  time;  555.    You  can't 

whistle  and  drink  at  the  same  time. 
0*Rahilly,  195.     One  cannot  bark  and  run  at  the  same  time;    One  cannot  eat 
and  whistle,  etc. 

570.  Heam,  142  (Trinidad).     Folks  who  advise  you  to  buy  a  big-bellied  hone  in  a 

rainy  season,  won't  help  you  to  feed  him  in  a  dry  season  when  grass  is  scarce. 
Speirs,  547.     Man  buy  big  belly  haas,  he  wan  ha*  fo*  cut  gras. 

571.  Christy,  1 :  325.     No  one  falls  low  unless  he  attempts  to  climb  high. 

572.  Christy,  1 :  349.     Who  hath  skirts  of  straw  must  needs  fear  fire. 
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575.  Man  dead,  grass  grow  a  him  door-mouf.    Ba 

Man  dead,  grass  grow  a  him  grave. 

"When  a  man  is  dead,  grass  grows  at  his  door.** 

576.  Man  hab  f  e  tek  de  will  f  e  de  deed  sometime. 

"Men  sometimes  have  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed" ;  i.  e.  the  bad 
for  the  good. 

577.  Man  in  a  middle  room  no  need  buy  ile. 
Middle  room  no  need  no  light. 

Man  in  a  lighted  room  no  need  no  light. 

'The  man  who  occupies  a  middle  room  need  not  buy  oiL" 

578.  Man  laugh  too  much  him  get  ^'wha's  matter?" 

"The  man  who  laughs  too  much  soon  gets  'What's  the  matter?'" 
i.  e.  gets  into  a  quarrel. 

579.  Man  mus'  die  but  wud  neber  die.   C  733 

Wud  mus'  die  but  man  mus'  lib.    R 
''Man  must  die,  but  words  never  die." 

580.  Man  mus*  pay  dear  f  e  lam  sometime. 

"Sometimes  a  man  pays  dear  for  learning." 

581.  Man  no  dead,  no  call  him  duppy. 

"If  a  man  is  not  dead,  don't  call  his  duppy  (ghost)."    A  sor- 
cerer summons  only  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living. 

582.  Man  po'  him  wud  po'.    C  506 

"If  a  man  is  poor  his  word  is  poor." 

583.  Man  sleep  in  a  f owP  nes',  but  fowl  nes'  no  him  bed.    R 

"A  man  sleeps  in  a  fowKs  nest,  but  the  fowl-nest  is  not  his  bed." 

584.  Man  spit  white,  but  blood  da  a  de  stomachs 

"A  man's  spittle  is  white,  but  there  is  blood  in  his  stomach  (to 
follow)";  used  as  a  threat  that  there  is  worse  to  come. 

575.  Heam,  221   (Trinidad).     When  a  man  is  dead,  the  ^ass  grows  tall  before  his 

door. 
Speirs,  552. 

576.  Hazlitt,  399.     Take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

578.  Taylor,  (Swahili)  316.     Much  joking  brings  on  quarrelling. 
Plaatje»  316.     Great  laughter,  greater  sorrow. 

579.  Heam,  135  (Trinidad).     Words  must  die  that  people  may  live. 

582.     Rattray,    (Ashanti)    641.      The   complninl)  a   poor   man   brings   is    investigated 

briefly. 
584.     Burton,   (Oji)   20.     We  know  there  is  blood  in  our  mouth  but  we  throw  out 

spittle  ("Charity  begins  at  home") ;    (Accra)  58.    Blood  is  under  the  tongue, 

and  people  spit  saliva. 
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585.  Man  you  can't  beat  you  have  fe  call  him  you'  frien'. 

"If  you  can't  overcome  a  man,  you  would  best  call  him  your 
friend." 

586.  Many  a  bone  you  see  a  dung-hill  come  off  a  good  man  table. 

Plenty  bone  a  dung-hill  come  from  good  man  table.    C  494 

"Many  a  bone  you  see  on  the  dung-hill  came  off  a  good  man's 
table";  applied  to  one  who  was  once  prosperous  and  has  met 
reverses. 

587.  Many  a  mauger  cow  you  see  a  common  a  bull  mumnuu 

''Many  a  lean  cow  you  see  on  the  common  is  a  bull's  mother." 

588.  Married  hab  teet'. 

"The  married  have  teeth." 

589.  Massa  horse,  massa  grass. 
Butter  fe  massa,  callalu  fe  massa. 

"Master's  horse,  master's  grass."    Identical  with  184. 

590.  Massa,  me  massa,  what  a  bargain! 

"Master,  my  master  I  what  a  bargain  1"  an  expression  of  contempt 
or  incredulity. 

591.  Mauger  daag  never  pass  ole  bone. 

"A  hungry  dog  never  passes  an  old  bone." 


592.  Mauger  daag  no  hab  owner. 

"A  hungry  dog  has  no  owner." 

593.  Mauger  daag  shake  dem  tail  according  to  dem  size. 

"Lean  dogs  shake  their  tails  according  to  their  size" ;  said  to  lit- 
tle children  when  they  are  annoying  others. 

594.  Mauger  plantain  banana  better  dan  none  at  all.    R 

"A  shriveled  plantain  banana  is  better  than  none  at  all." 


595.  Mean  man  go  a  market  two  times.    R 

"A  mean  man  goes  to  market  two  times."    Identical  with  374. 

596.  Me  no  call  you,  no  come.    B 
Me  no  call,  you  no  come.    C  85 

"If  I  call,  come."    See  Jamaica  Afwnsi  Stories,  page  11. 

587.     Hazlitt,  60.    An  ill  cow  may  have  a  good  calf. 

Cf.  Christy,  2:  144.    Many  a  good  drop  of  broth  it  made  in  an  old  pot. 
589.     Speirs,  594.    Massa  bull,  massa  cow. 
594.     Cf.  Hazlitt,  175.     Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
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597.  ]I«iuliab1)i£potfebwoillMlk(?)Kntt 
You  don'  have  big  pot  fe  bwoil  bclla  gut  1 

An  expresaion  employed  to  qniet  a  aiurral  in  tbc  funilr,  ai  if 
to  MX,  "Yon  can't  afford  to  get  into  trouble  I" 

596.  Ma  tfniw  corn,  me  so  call  me  nfllgUtorfo^ 

Me  t'row  me  com  a  door,  me  no  call  neighbor  fowl  fe  i»dc 
it  up.    F253 

"I  throw  my  corn,  I  don't  call  my  neighbor's  fowl  to  pick  it  atT; 
employed  as  a!  retort  to  one  who,  although  no  namea  have  been 
uied,  thinks  himself  the  one  abused. 

599.  MiBfortnne  nevw  frow  clood.    R 

"Visfortune  never  casts  a  shadow  (as  a  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach)." 

(500.  KoB^  mek  de  mire  gallopi. 

"Ucmcy  makes  the  mare  gallop" ;  a  common  expression  oa  die 
race-course. 

601.  HoagMse  say  him  don*  can  S»  a  man  who  cant  tak  a  chancek 

"Mongoose  says  he  doesn't  care  for  a  man  who  wiMi't  take  a 
chance" ;  of  late  composition  and  applied  to  a  thief. 

602.  Honkey  daag  name  "  tan'  an'  see." 

Monkey  gie  him  pickney  name  an'  say,  stan';  b'ambye  we 
will  all  see.    C  527 

"Monkey's  dog's  name  is  'Stand  and  see'";  an  insult  addressed 
to  a  person  who  is  staring. 

603.  Monkey  da  bide  hut  him  tail  fall  down  a  door. 

"Monkey  (tries  to)  hide  but  his  tail  hangs  down  outside  the 
door";  a  derisive  taunt  applied  to  one  who  interferes  in  anoth- 
er's affair. 

604.  Monkey  pickney  never  walk  a  groan'.    R 

"Monkey'schildrenncver  walk  the  ground";  a  jibe  at  ana-body's 
children. 

605.  Hookey  no  trust    R 

"Monkey  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

599.  Heus,  192  (THnidwJ).     HiifortuDe  docn'I  thrHtcD  like  nin. 

600.  Hulill,  319.     Moaej  nukea  the  marc  to  go. 

603.     tUtlriir,  (Aihanti)  303.     Tbc  animal  doc*  Do(  bide  and  leave  its  tail  aticklnc 
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606.  Monkey  play  de  fiddle  mek;  baboon  dance. 

"Monkey  plays  the  fiddle  for  the  baboon  to  dance." 

607.  Monkey  say  wha'  da  in  him  jaw-bone  no  f  e  him,  but  wha'  da 
in  belly  a  f  e  hinu 

Monkey  say  wha'  in  him  mout'  no  fe  him,  but  wha'  in  a  him 

belly  a  fe  him.    C  533 

Monkey  say,  "wha'  in  your  mout'  not  fe  you."    Ba 

"Monkey  says  that  what  is  already  between  his  jaws  is  not  his 
(yet),  but  what  is  in  his  stomach  is  (really)  his";  applied  to 
promise  as  against  fulfilment 

608.  More  rain,  more  rest;  more  grass  grow  fe  massa  horse. 

More  rain,  more  rest. 

"More  rain,  more  rest;  more  grass  grows  for  master's  horse." 

609.  More  secret  in  all  de  world  dan  de  daddy  know. 

Me  know  wha'  me  mammy  neber  know.    C  148 
Me  know  wha'  me  ma  neber  know 

"More  secrets  in  all  the  world  than  my  daddy  knows." 

610.  Mosquito  always  lef  riber-side  go  house  fe  sjrrup,  but  him 
neber  get  wha'  him  go  for. 

"Mosquito  always  leaves  the  river-side  and  goes  to  the  house  for 
syrup,  but  he  never  gets  what  he  is  going  for";  applied  to  a 
meddlesome  person. 

61 1.  Mouf  a  fe  dem,  so  mek  dem  talk. 

"They  have  mouths,  so  let  them  talk"^;  a  retort  of  one  who  is 
being  abused  by  another,  implying  that  "he  has  a  right  to  say 
what  he  likes,  but  what  he  says  is  of  no  consequence  whatever." 


606.  Speirs,  619.     Monkey  play  fiddle  fo'  de  baboon  run  race. 

607.  Burgi,  469.     Der  Affe  sagt,  was  im  Magen  sei,  gehore  ihm,  was  im  Munde  sei, 

gchore  dem  Jager. 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)  85.    The  white-tailed  one  (the  black  colorless  monkey)  says, 

"What  is  in  my  cheek  is  not  mine,  but  what  has  gone  into  my  belly  that  is 

my  own." 
Burton,  (Gi)  27.    The  monkey  says,  that  which  has  gone  into  his  belly  is  his, 

but  what  is  in  his  mouth  is  not  his. 
Plaatje,  114.     That  which  is  inside  (the  stomach)  is  saved. 
Taylor,  636c.  (Swahili).     The  thing  that  thou  hast  eaten,  that  is  thine  own. 
Speirs,  621.     Monkey  say.  "What  deh  a  me  belly  a  me  own,  what  deh  a  me 

mout'  a  jackman  want." 

608.  Speirs,  626. 

Hazlitt,  320.     More  rain,  more  rest: 

More  water  will  suit  the  ducks  best.     (Cornwall) 
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612.  Mouf  no  hab  nothing  fe  say  him  say  Anansi  grow,  but  a  so 
Anansi  stan'  from  him  bom. 

"A  mouth  that  has  nothing  to  say  will  say  that  Anansi  (spider) 
grows  (or  any  other  trite  remark),  but  Anansi  has  alwajrs 
grown  from  the  time  he  was  bom." 

613.  Mout'  say  no  but  yeye  say  yes.   C  541 

"Mouth  says  no  but  eyes  say  yes." 

614.  Mule  say  ^^Bockra  work  mus'  done.^ 

"Mule  says,  'White  men's  work  must  be  done.' "  See  animal  talk 
in  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  178.     Cf.  133. 

615.  Muzzle  daag  no  ketch  rat   C  226 

"A  muzzled  dog  does  not  catch  rats." 


616.  Nearer  to  church,  farder  from  God. 

"The  nearer  to  church,  the  farther  from  God." 

617.  Neber  buy  puss  in  a  bag.    C  601 

Neber  call  centipede  name.    R 
"Never  buy  puss  in  a  bag." 

618.  Neber  call  centipede  name.    R 

Neber  call  forty-leg  name.    F  276 

"Never  call  a  centipede  names";  lest  you  offend  a  spirit  which 
has  taken  this  form  and  can  do  you  harm. 

619.  Neber  gib  away  an  ole  fr'en*  f e  a  new. 

"Never  give  away  an  old  friend  for  a  new." 

620.  Neber  gib  'gainst  de  bridge  you  once  cross. 

Neber  gib  'gainst  de  bridge  wha'  you  cross. 

"Never  go  against  the  bridge  you  once  crossed."    Identical  with 
244. 

621.  Never  let  you'  right  hand  know  wha'  you'  lef  hand  do. 

"Never  let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  does" ;  i.  e. 
keep  your  secrets  from  your  friends.    Cf.  504. 

615.  HazHtt,  31.     A  muffled  cat  is  no  good  mouser. 

616.  Christy,  1:  149;    2:  78.     Hazlitt,  432. 

617.  Hazlitt,  465.     To  buy  a  pig*  in  a  poke. 

620.     Cf.  Hazlitt,  289.     Let  every  man  praise  the  hndge  he  goes  over. 

Fokken,  35.     Stecke  die  Schlachthiitte,  in  der  du  ffeffessen  hast,  nicht  in  Brand. 
Cohen,  185  (Ancient  Jewish  proverbs).     Cast  no  mud  into  the  well  from  which 

thou  hast  drunk. 
Christy,  1 :  461.     A  tree  that  affords  the  shade,  do  not  order  it  to  be  cut  down. 
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622.  Neber  look  a  gift-horse  in  de  teef . 

"Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  teeth." 

623.  Neber  mek  you'  sail  too  big  fe  you'  ship.    F  279 

"Never  make  your  sail  too  big  for  your  ship." 

624.  Neber  pass  you'  fus'  luck. 

"Never  pass  your  first  luck." 

625.  Neber  sue  lice  to  get  a  nit    F  280 

"Never  sue  lice  to  get  a  nit." 

626.  Neber  you  clean  groun'  into  cover. 
Neber  you  clean  groun'  f e  monkey-run. 
No  bill  bush  fe  monkey  fe  run  race.    C  517 

"Never  clean  ground  for  a  monkey-run";  i.  e.  don't  commit  the 
folly  of  providing  for  a  woman  who  gives  her  favors  to  another. 
Cf.  632. 

627.  Need  mek  de  debil  dribe. 

"Need  makes  the  devil  drive."    Cf.  831. 

628.  Needle  mek  clothes^  but  needle  naked  himsdf  • 

"The  needle  makes  clothes,  but  the  needle  is  naked  herself." 

629.  New  broom  sweep  dean,  but  de  ole  broom  know  de  comer. 
New  broom  sweep  clean,  ole  broom  'cratch  comer. 

"A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  but  an  old  one  knows  the  comers" ; 
i.  e.  an  old  mate  knows  a  person's  ways  better  than  a  new  and 
can  hence  avoid  friction  better. 

630.  Night  hab  no  guVnor. 

Dark  night  hab  no  gub'nor. 

"The  dark  night  has  no  governor."    Cf.  771. 

631.  No  better  herring,  no  better  barrel. 

"The  herring  are  no  better  than  the  barrel" ;  i.  e.  the  child  takes 
after  the  father. 


625.     Bailey  (1721),  30.    Sue  a  beggar  and  catch  a  louse. 

629.  Burton,  (Accra)  79.    An  old  broom  it  better  than  a  new  one. 
Hazlitt,  329. 

630.  Speirs,  225. 

631.  Spein,  688.     No  bettah  de  barrel,  no  bettah  de  herring. 

Cf.   Hazlitt,  327.     Neither  barrel  better  herring;    328.   Never  a  barrel  better 
herring. 
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632.  Ho  buy  rancid  butter  fe  feed  tom-cat 
Never  buy  rancid  butter  fe  feed  rani-puss. 

"Don't  buy  rancid  butler  to  feed  a  toiri-cat";  i.  e.  don't  provide 
for  a  woman  who  is  giving  her  favors  to  another  man.    Cf.  626. 

633.  No  cuss  alligator  long  mout'  till  you  cross  Tiber.    C  2 
Neber  call  ailig^ator  "big  mout'  "  lill  yoti  cross  riber. 

"Don't  curse  alligator  (or  call  him  'long  mouth')  until  you  cross 
the  river" ;  used  as  a  retort  by  a  feeble  person  to  those  who  take 
advantage  of  his  infirmities,  implying  thai  he  is  yet  capable  of 
revenge. 

634.  Ko  cait  pMii  b«fo*  iwins; 

"Cast  not  pearli  before  iwine." 

635.  Ho  cut  off  yon*  oom  fe  'pvoll  jroa*  UxA. 

No  cut  you'  nose  fe  'pwoil  face.    F  268 
"Don't  cut  off  your  noae  to  apoil  your  face." 

636.  No  tntxy  *kin  teetf  a  'Un  toot*. 

No  everybody  wha'  'kin  dem  teet'  wid  you  a  you  f  rien'. 
"Not  every  laugh  (sldnning  of  the  teeth)  is  an  fioneit  lan^" 

637.  Ho  ebeiyt*iiig  wlu*  clittsr  a  g<dd. 

Eberyt'ing  shine  like  gold  no  gold. 
No  eberyt'ing  shine  a  gold. 

"Not  everything  that  glitters  is  gold." 

638.  Ho  eberyf  ing  wha*  got  sugar  a  sweet 
No  eberyt'ing  wha'  sweet,  sugar. 

"Not  everything  sugary  is  sweet" 

639  Ho  fe  trus'  pigeoa  in  a  corn-piece. 

"I>on't  trust  pigeons  in  a  corn-field."    Cf.  644. 

640.  Ho  holler  till  you  get  out  a  de  bush. 

"Don't  holloo  until  you  are  out  of  the  woods." 

633.     Hcirn,  229  (Trinidwl).     You  baven't  croiicd  the  met  ret;  don't  cunc  at  the 
crocodile')  mouth. 
Bursi.  ZS9.     Dm  Hundchen  loll  eral  iiber  den  Flau  gthxa,  bevot  ei  den  Hood 

del  Krokodils  betchimpit 
lUttnT,  (Athuti)  137.     Wben  70U  have  quite  croued  tlie  river,  tou  ujr  that 

e3S.     Spein,  641. 

636.     Heam,  122  (Hininique).     Tbe  teeth  are  not  the  heart. 

Sp«irt,  277.    Eberr  'kin  teet'  no  lauffh. 
«37.     Hiilitt,  53.  / 

638.     Spein,  647.  / 

640.     Hulilt,  131.     Don't  err  till  r^u  are  out  ol  the  wood.  \ 
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641.  No  jump  de  riber  before  you  ketch  to  it 

**Don*t  jump  the  river  before  you  get  to  it." 

642.  No  ketch  i\  no  hab  i\ 

"If  you  can't  catch  it,  you  can't  have  it." 

643.  No  let  mudfish  tail  touch  water.   R 
Neber  you  mek  mud-iish  tail  touch  water. 

"Don't  let  a  mudfish's  tail  touch  water,"  is  used  commonly  as  a 
threat  to  a  troublesome  person. 

644.  No  mek  goat  watchman  fe  breadnut  tree. 

Neber  mek  goat  trustee  fe  breadnut  tree.    R,  C  350. 

No  set  hungry  duck  fe  watch  corn. 

Only  fool  put  puss  fe  watch  milk. 

"Don't  make  a  goat  the  watchman  for  a  breadnut  tree/'  the  leaves 
of  which  are  this  animal's  favorite  food. 

645.  No  mek  one  donkey  choke  you. 

"Don't  let  one  donkey  choke  you." 

646.  No  mine  if  you  tart  bom  naked  so  long  you  ring  fat 

"Never  mind  if  you  start  poor  so  long  as  you  have  the  power  to 
grow  rich." 


647.  ^'No  min' ''  mek  captain  los'  him  ship. 

"No  min'  "  mek  captain  los'  him  vessel. 
"No  min'  "  mek  ship  run  ashore. 
Neber  min'  mek  ship  run  ashore.    Ba 

"  'Never  mind'  made  the  captain  lose  his  ship." 

648.  No  one  way  da  fe  hang  daag. 

Plenty  a  way  fe  hang  daag  widout  put  a  rope  a  him  neck. 
"There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  hang  a  dog  without  putting  a  rope 
around  his  neck" ;  employed  commonly  as  a  threat. 

• 

642.     Speirs,  691. 

644.     Burton,  (Accrm)  49.     No  one  ffives  a  pig  to  a  hyena  to  keep. 
Bailey  (1721),  16.     He  sets  the  Fox  to  keep  his  Geese. 

647.  Speirs,  676.     '*Nabbah  min'  *'  mek  estate  no  got  back. 

648.  Hazlitt,  445.    There  are  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog  than  hanging. 

Speirs,  744.     Plenty  way  deh  fo  choke  daag  widout  hangin*  rope  roun'  he  neck. 
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649.  No  pull  ottt  yott  inside  gi'  'tranger,  tek  trash  'tufF  yotirsdf. 
Neber  pull  out  you'  inside  gi'  'tranger,  and  den  tek  trash  fc 
'tuff  yourself.    C665 

No  tek  out  you'  gut  and  tek  bush-'tuif  tie  it  up. 

"Don't  pull  out  your  insides  and  give  to  a  stranger  and  then  have 
to  take  trash  to  stuff  yourself ;  i.  e.  don't  give  so  much  to  an- 
other that  you  have  to  turn  thief  to  provide  for  your  own  house- 
hold. 

650.  No  pump  if  de  sucker  is  dry.    C  589 

"Don't  pump  if  the  sucker  is  dry." 

651.  No  rain,  no  rainbow. 

"If  there  were  no  rain  there  would  be  no  rainbow." 

652.  No  see  how  you'  face  favour  dem  beat  f oof oo  in  a  mortar? 

Him  face  favour  foofoo. 

"Don't  you  see  how  much  his  face  looks  like  foo-foo  (yam,  po- 
tato, coco  and  plantain  beaten  into  a  paste  with  a  bit  of  salt 
pork,  a  favorite  dish  for  the  old)";  said  as  an  insult. 

653.  No  tek  shame-face  kiss  fair  lady. 

"Don't  be  ashamed  to  kiss  a  fair  lady." 

654.  No  tek  ugly  mek  laugh.    C  436 

"Don't  laugh  at  an  ugly  person";  for  you  may  be  ugly  yourself 
sometime.    Cf.  471,  699. 

655.  No  frow  'way  dutty  water  before  you  hab  clean. 

"Don't  throw  away  dirty  water  until  you  have  some  clean." 


656.  No  trus*  monkey.    C  528 

"Don't  trust  a  monkey,"  for  he  has  no  money  to  pay.    Identical 
with  605. 

657.  No  wait  f  e  git  da  tomorra,  tek  time  git  da  today. 

"Don't  wait  to  get  there  tomorrow,  take  time  to  get  there  today." 

658.  No  wash  pickney  belly,  but  wash  dem  back. 

"Don't  wash  the  child's  stomach,  but  wash  his  back";  i.  e.  give 
to  the  parents  instead  of  to  the  child. 

649.     Speirs,  667.     Na  tek  out  you  guts  and  put  in  trash. 

Christy,  1 :  370.     He  is  a  grcAi  fool  who  iorgets  himself  to  feed  another. 
653.     Hazlitt,  146.     Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
655.     Speirs,  670. 

O'Rahilly,  88.     Do  not  throw  out  even  dirty  water  until  you  have  the  clean  in. 

Harlitt,  113;    Christy,  2:369. 
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659.  No  was'e  powder  'pon  blackbird. 

''Don't  waste  powder  upon  blackbirds." 

660.  Nobody  need  fe  beg  when  God  sen'  rain. 
Nobody  need  fe  beg  when  rain  come.    C  551 

''Nobody  needs  to  beg  when  God  sends  rain." 

661.  Nonsense  man  eat  soup  wid  fork,  eat  rice  wid  pin,  eat  parch 
com  an'  lick  him  finger.   C  427, 881. 

"For  sport  a  man  will  eat  soup  with  a  fork,  rice  with  a  spoon, 
and  eat  com  and  lick  his  fingers" ;  i.  e.  idleness  begets  folly. 

662.  Not'ing  go  on  de  debil  back  dat  it  don'  go  undemeaf  him 
belly. 

Not'ing  go  on  jackass  back  no  go  under  him  belly.    F  271 
"Nothing  goes  on  the  devil's  back  that  doesn't  go  underneath  his 
belly";  implying  that  a  man's  children  will  avenge  an  affront 
paid  to  himself. 

663.  Nyam-nyam  will  fill  belly,  but  breeze  no  fill  gut    R 
Nyam  nyam  wi'  full  you'  belly,  but  breeze  can't  full  you. 
C245 

"Food  will  fill  your  stomach,  but  a  breeze  can't";  said  to  those 
who  expect  to  be  fed  in  idleness. 

664.  Nyam  some  today,  lef  some  f  e  tomorra. 

Nyam  some,  leave  some  t'lnk  on  tomorrow.    R 
Nyam  some,  lef '  some  'member  tomorra.    C  246 
"Eat  some  today,  leave  some  for  tomorrow." 

665.  Nyanga  (pride)  mek  crab  go  sideways.    Ba 

"Pride  makes  the  crab  go  sideways."    Cf.  120. 

666.  Obeah  man  daughter  always  pretty. 

"A  sorcerer's  daughter  is  always  pretty,"  for  with  his  knowledge 
of  drugs  he  knows  what  cosmetics  to  apply  to  make  her  pretty. 

667.  Ole  basket  no  good  fe  not'ing  but  to  carry  dutty  in. 

"An  old  basket  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  carry  dirt  in" ;  used  as 
an  insult  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  person. 

659.     Hazlitt,  399.     Take  not  a  musket  to  kill  a  butterfly. 

Cf.  Rattray,   (Ashanti)   322.     Hunter  who  have  killed  a  Tolturo  (the  fletb  of 
which  can  not  be  eaten),  you  have  wasted  your  powder. 

661.  Speirs,  694. 

662.  Bailey  (1721),  47.     What  is  got  over  the  Devil's  back  will  be  spent  under  his 

belly  (alluding  to  a  wasteful  heir  of  an  oppressive  rich  man), 
ipetrs,  907.     Wha'  come  from  de  debil  back  go  undah  he  belly. 
664.     Speirs.  697. 
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668.  Ole  calabash  bring  new  one. 
Bruk  calabash  bring  new  one.    C  82 

"An  old   (or  broken)   calabash   brings   a  new   one    (to 

669.  Ole  chaise-horse  never  forget  de  snapping  a  de  whip. 

"An  old  chaise-horse  never  forgets  the  snap  of  the  whip.' 

670.  Ole  coachman  neber  forget  him  rein.    F  289 

"An  old  coach-man  never  forgets  his  rein." 

671.  Ole  fire-'tick  no  hard  fe  ketch. 

Two  old  fire-'tick  never  hard  fe  ketch. 

"Old  fire-sticks  are  not  hard  to  catch";  i.  e.  an  alienated  couple 
may  be  easily  reconciled  because  they  are  accustomed  to  each 
other's  ways. 

672.  Ole  grudge  mek  potoo  lay  egg, 

Oie  grudge  mek  potoo  lay  egg  'pan  'tump. 

"Potoo  (screech  owl  ur  night  hawk)  lays  its  eggs  in  order  lo  sat- 
isfy an  old  grudge";  a  threat  to  "set  obeah"  (jiractlsc  sorcery) 
because  the  eggs  of  this  bird  are  employed  for  sorcery.    Cf.  805. 

673.  Ole  'ooman  da  a  fireside,  ram-goat  can't  hang  himself. 

If  de  'ooman  dey  a  fireside,  ram-goat  won't  han^  himself. 
C349 

"An  old  woman  at  the  fireside  can  keep  the  goat  (tethered  in  the 

yard  outside)  from  hanging  himself  (by  getting  tangled  in  the 

rope)." 

674.  One  bud  a  han'  wort'  two  a  biuh. 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

675.  One  chop  never  done  banana  walk. 

"You  can't  plant  a  banana  walk  (field  of  bananas)  with  erne 
chop." 

tti.     Hecklinier,  92.     Zerbrocbenca  brin^l  Rotholi  tin. 

e7I.     Biirgi,    J37.      Mit  eincn  allCB    (MBebrannien)    Fencrholi    itt   leicht  cin    Fenet 

Cheviot,  SI.    Anid  tove'g  euj  kindled. 

O'lUhilljr.  172.     Buraint  cmbcn  an  eisilr  kindled. 

Spein,  699.    Of  fi«h-'tick  iood  kclcb. 

672.  Speiri,  701.     Ol'  grudie  mtk  ba)  lay  en. 

673.  Chriiiy,  2:64.     An  old  mother  in  a  houM  is  ■  bedse. 
Haililt,  62.     An  old  nun  in  a  house  is  a  cood  lign. 

674.  Hailitt,  2. 

675.  Haditt,  61.    An  oak  ii  not  felled  at  one  chop. 
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676.  One  daddy  f e  twenty  pickney,  but  no  twenty  pickney  fe  one 
daddy. 

"One  daddy  for  twenty  children,  but  not  twenty  children  for  one 
daddy." 

677.  One^e  man  a  king  a  blind  country.    F  293 

"A  one-eyed  man  is  king  in  the  country  of  the  blind." 

678.  One  finger  can't  ketch  daag-fiea. 

One  finger  can't  ketch  lice. 
One  finger  neber  ketch  louse.    B 

"One  finger  can't  catch  a  dog-flea";  i.  e.  a  man  cannot  live  to 
himself  alone. 

679.  One  (time)  fool  no  fool,  but  two  (time)  fool  a  fooL 
One  time  fool  no  fool,  but  two  time  fool  him  da  fool.    Ba 
One  fool  no  fool,  a  two  fool  a  fool. 

One  time  fool  a  fool,  two  time  fool  a  purpose. 
One  time  da  mistake,  two  time  a  purpose.    Ba 
One  time;  fall  down  no  purpose,  but  twice  fall  down  a  pur- 
pose. 
Bum  a  no  purpose,  but  bum  bum  a  purpose. 

"Once  a  fool  not  a  fool,  but  twice  a  fool  a  fool/*  or  "if  he  com- 
mits the  same  mistake  twice,  he  does  it  on  purpose."    Cf.  206. 

680.  One  foot  lay  cloth,  one  foot  call  company. 

One  foot  lay  cloth,  t'oder  foot  call  company.    C  296 

"One  foot  lays  the  cloth,  the  other  foot  calls  the  company'* ;  said 
in  ridicule  of  a  man  who  turns  out  his  toes. 

681.  One  lick  you  gi'  monkey  he  climb  tree.    F  441 

"At  the  first  blow  you  give  monkey,  he  climbs  a  tree  (to  escape)." 

677.  Storbeck,    119.      Der    Einaugigo  denkt   nicht    Gott,    bis   cr    sieht    einmal   einen 

Blinden. 
Hazlitt,  261.     In  the  kingdom  of  blind  men  the  one-eyed  is  king. 

678.  Heam,  338  (Martinique).     One  finger  can't  catch  fleas. 
Taylor,  139  (Swahili).     One  finger  will  not  kill  a  louse. 

Fokken,  58.     Eine  Hand  tut  keine  Laus  vom  Kopf;    59.     Einc   Hand  spaltet 

keine  Laus. 
Hollis,  (Masai)  32. 
Si>eirs,  707. 

Cf.  Heam,  220  (Hayti).     You  can't  eat  callalu  with  one  finger.. 
Burton,   (Old  Calabar)    117.     A  man  does  not  use  one  finger  to  take  out  an 

arrow. 

679.  Speirs,  714.     One  time  see  sa  do.  but  two  time  is  purpose. 

Christy,  1 :  226.     If  a  man  deceive  me  once,  shame  on  him ;    if  he  deceives  me 

twice,  shame  on  me. 

Bailey,  4;    Hecklinger,  670;    Rattray,  (Ashanti)  240. 

680.  Cf.  Christy,  348.    The  one  kindles  the  fire,  the  other  blows  it. 
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682.  One  man  beat  de  bush  an'  de  oder  ketch  de  bud.    C  478 

"One  man  beats  the  bush  and  the  other  catches  the  bird."    Cf.  209. 

683.  One  pumpkin  worry  basket 

One  pumpkin  plague  basket. 
One  pumpkin  bother  basket. 
One  gourd  tug  basket. 

"One  pumpkin  worries  the  basket" ;  i.  e.  a  basket  carried  on  the 
head  will  not  balance  if  it  carries  but  a  single  gourd  or  pmnp* 
kin.    Cf.  678,  954. 

684.  One  rotten  sheep  wi'  pwoil  de  whole  flock. 

"One  rotten  sheep  will  spoil  the  whole  flock.'* 


685.  One  t'ief  no  like  fe  see  anoder  carry  long  bag. 

T'lef  neber  like  fe  see  him  brudder  ca'  long  bag. 
One  t'ief  neber  like  fe  see  'noder  man  carry  long  crocus  bag. 
One  t'ief  no  like  to  see  'noder  t'ief  carry  long  bag.    R 
"One  thief  doesn't  like  to  see  another  carrying  the  long  bag." 

686.  ''One  time"  is  neber  done.    C  688 

"  'Sometime'  is  never  done." 
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687.  One  token  is 'nough  fe  rat    C688 

"One  hint  is  enough  for  a  rat." 

688.  Once  bitten  twice  shy. 

689.  Only  John-crow  eat  dead  meat  an'  don'  pay  fe  it. 

"Only  John-crow  eats  dead  meat  and  doesn't  pay  for  it.' 

690.  Order  monkey,  monkey  order  him  tail.    F  920 

"Order  monkey,  monkey  orders  his  tail" ;  i.  e.  when  you  order  a 
man  to  do  anything,  he  in  turn  orders  his  child  to  do  it. 

682.     Uazlitt,  348. 

Christy,  1:  481.     One  catches  the  hare  and  another  eats  it. 
Cf.  Hazlitt,  299.     Little  dogs  start  the  hare,  the  great  get  her. 
Christy,  1 :  348.     The  one  kindles  the  fire,  the  other  blows  it. 
Burton,    (Yoruba)    353.     One  man   makes  bill-hooks  to  put  into  the   hands  of 
others. 

684.  Gohring,   12.     Kin  (scil.  fauler)  Zahn  macht  die  andem  stinkend. 
Hecklinger,  5. 

Burton,  (Accra)   5.     One  (bad)  nut  spoils  all;    (Oji)   1.    One  palm  tree  spoils 

the  palm  wine. 
Hazlitt,  352.     One  scabbed  sheep's  enough  to  spoil  a  flock. 

685.  Heam,  334  (Martinique).     Thieves  do  not  like  to  see  their  comrades  carrying 

the  bags. 

Speirs,  840.     Tief  no  like  fo'  see  he  matty  walk  with  big  bag. 
Christy,  2:  341.     A  thief  does  not  willingly  see  another  carry  a  basket. 
690.     Heam,  336  (Trinidad).     Send  dog,  and  dog  sends  his  tail  (applied  to  obeying 
orders  by  proxy). 
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691.  'PanSa  machete  cut  two  sides.   B 

"A  Spanish  field>knife  cuts  on  both  edges/ 


692.  Patience  make  sick  man  drink  water-gnieL    R 

"Patience  makes  the  sick  man  drink  water>gruel.''    Cf.  693. 

693.  Patient  man  ride  jackass. 

Patien'  man  dribe  jackass.    Ba 
Patient  man  ride  donkey. 
Patience  man  ride  jackass.    R 

"The  patient  man  (has  the  advantage  for  he)  rides  the  jackass." 

694.  Parson  alwa3rs  christen  fe  him  pickney  fas'. 

Parson  christen  him  own  pickney  first.    R 

"The  parson  always  christens  his  own  child  first" 

695.  Peacock  hide  him  foot  when  him  hear  'bout  him  tail.   C  563 

"The  peacock  hides  his  feet  when  he  hears  about  his  tail/'  for  the 
peacock  has  very  ugly  feet. 

696.  Perfec'  'ooman  and  white  John-crow  scarce. 

"A  perfect  woman  is  as  scarce  as  a  white  John-crow." 
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697.  Pickney  mus'  creep  before  him  walk. 

"A  child  must  creep  before  it  walks." 

698.  If  you  kill  pickney  gi'  momma,  momma  won't  eat;  but  if 

you  kill  momma  gi'  pickney,  pickney  wi'  eat 

Pickney  will  nyam  ma,  but  ma  no  nyam  pickney. 

'If  you  kill  the  child  and  give  it  to  the  mother,  the  mother  won't 
eat ;  but  if  you  kill  the  mother  and  give  her  to  the  child  (to  eat), 
the  child  will  eat." 


693.  Speirs,  724.     Patience  man  dribe  jackaas. 

694.  Cheviot,  341.    The  prieit  christeni  hit  own  bairn  first. 
O'Rahillj.  97.     Baptize  your  own  child  firit. 
Hazlitt,  241.     I  will  christen  mj  own  child  first. 

695.  Christy,  2:  160.     Peacock,  look  at  your  legs. 

697.  Hazlitt,  116.    Children  learn  to  creep  ere  they  can  go. 

698.  Taylor,  363a  (Swahili).    The  child  kills  the  parent,  the  parent  kills  not  the  child. 
Speirs,  515. 
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699.  Pig  tz  Um  mum  i^f  nAa*  wA  Um  iB0«P.]«ic  80; 

«7  ^A  no  miad,  me  piekney;  dat  sMMtteg  nii:  li»  am  k^f 

M  wf  vik  feyottloiif  10  too.^ 

Pig  ask  mtsmiiia  wba'  mdc  him  moot*  Umg  so;  nuiminii  say; 

*Vo  ttdn\  if  you  no  dead  you  wi'  see." 

Pig  say,  ''Mammy,  wha'  mek  your  moot'  long  Bof—^''Ih 

mn\  tot  pickney,  you  a  grow  you  wi'  see.** 

*Pig  asks  his  mammy  wkat  makes  her  mouth  sa  k»iir;  his 
mammy  says,  'Never  mind,  my  haby,  whatever  makes  mine  iom 
will  make  yours  long  too. 


»M 


700.  Pipe  donf  cars  who  stan'  up  back  a  it 

"A  pipe  doesn't  care  who  stands  back  of  it,"  since  die  p^  is  al- 
ways in  front;  used  as  a  retort  from  tiie  old  to  die 


701.  Plantaia  ripe^  cant  greea  again. 

''Whoi  the  plantain  is  ripe,  it  cannot  become  green  again**;  so 
the  old  cannot  become  yocmg. 

702.  Play  gtona  kill  bud. 

"A  chance  stone  may  kill  a  bird." 

703.  Ton  de  long  run  do  cheapest  is  de  dearest 

"In  the  long  run  the  cheapest  is  the  dearest" 

704.  Poor  ketch  Cubba  a  low  ground  him  turn  sarvent  fe  darg. 
P304 

"If  poverty  finds  Cubba  (or  Cubena,  the  birth  name  for  boys  bom 
on  Tuesday)  destitute,  he  will  be  willing  to  serve  even  a  poor 
man." 

705.  Poor  man  never  vex. 

"The  poor  man  is  never  vexed/'  because  he  does  not  dare  to  be. 

699.     Bfirgi,  429.     Das  Ferkel   fragt  die  Mutter:     "Warum  iit  deine  Schnauze  so 

lang?"     Die   Mutter  antwortet   ihm:    "Du  bist  ja  auch  etn   Kind  and  im 

Werden." 
Burton,   (Accra)  53.     The  jounfir  wild  hofir  asked  his  mother,  *'Mamma,  what 

are  the  waru  in  thj  face?"     She  replied,  "Bj-and-bj  thou  wilt  have  seen  it 

already." 
Speirs,  737. 

702.  Christy,  2 :  262.    A  chance  shot  will  kill  the  devil. 

703.  Christy,  1 :  136.    That  which  is  bought  cheap  is  the  dearest 
705.     Burgi,  643.     Der  Bettler  wird  nicht  zomig. 

Taylor,  269a  (Swahili).    A  poor  man  takes  offence  at  nothing. 
Spetrs,  747.     Poo'  man  can't  bex,  but  he  t'ink  it  hard. 
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706.  Poor  man  pickney  walk  one  by  one,  rich  man  j^ckney  walk 
in  a  gang. 

'The  poor  man's  children  walk  one  by  one  (because  they  go  out 
to  beg),  the  rich  man's  children  go  together  (because  their  object 
b  pleasure)." 

707.  Poor  never  sorry  fe  himself. 

"A  poor  man  is  never  sorry  for  himself/'  i.  e.  can't  help  himself. 

708.  Poor  pastures  make^  sheep  shabby. 

Identical  with  38. 

709.  Poor  show  great 

Poor  show  big  widout  bunch  a  key.    F  306 

Applied  to  a  swaggerer  who  has  nevertheless  nothing  to  boast 
of ;  i.  e.  no  possessions  to  lock  up. 

710.  Poor  top,  poor  bottom. 

'If  it  is  poor  at  the  top,  it  is  poor  at  the  bottom" ;  an  insult  to  a 
man  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  stop  to  talk  with. 


«*i 


711.  Pot  da  'pon  fire  no  cry  fe  hungry. 

"The  pot  there  on  the  fire  does  not  cry  (in  boiling)  because  it  is 
hungry." 

712.  Pot  full,  pot  cover  get  some. 

When  pot  full,  pot  cover  nyam  half. 
When  pot  full,  pot  cover  nyam  some.    R 

"When  the  pot  is  full,  the  pot's  cover  gets  some";  i.  e.  a  man's 
dependents  share  his  good  forttme.    Cf.  869. 

713.  Pound  wort'  a  fret  neber  pay  quattie  worf  a  debt 

"A  pound's  worth  of  fretting  never  paid  a  quattie's  worth  (a 
penny  and  a  half)  of  debt." 

714.  Prayer  from  de  mout'  alone  is  no  prayer. 

"Prayer  from  the  mouth  alone  is  no  prayer." 

715.  Pretty  face  and  pretty  clothes  no  character. 
Clothes  cover  character.    C  97 

"A  pretty  face  and  (fine)  clothes  do  not  make  character." 

706.  Cf.  Christy,   1 :  368.     Fools  go  in  throngs ;    2 :  306.    Starlings  are  lean  because 

they  go  in  flocks. 

707.  Spcirs,  749. 

712.  Cf.  Burton,  (Accra)  336.    The  pot-lid  is  always  badly  of!;  the  pot  geU  all  the' 

sweet,  the  lid  nothing  but  steam. 
Burgi,  605.     Wenn  es  dem  Munde  wohl  geht  (der  Mund  voU  ist)  fliesst  es  in 
den  Bart. 

713.  Hazlitt,  34.     A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 

715.     Hcam,  23  (Louisiana).     It  isn't  the  fine  head-dress  that  makes  the  fine  negreas. 
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716.  Provocation  mek  Ruble  jump  In  a  ring.    (?) 

717.  Puppy  belly  full,  de  tail  roll  catta. 
Pickney  belly  full,  him  mek  noise. 

"When  the  child  is  well-fed,  he  becomes  noisy." 

718.  Puppy  nyam  ratta  done,  him  cut  capers  'pon  John-crow. 

"When  the  pup  has  eaten  a  rat,  he  chases  the  crows" ;  applied  to 
one  who  has  food  given  him  and  goes  away  widiout  thanks.  CI 
316. 

719.  Puppy-show  ( ?)  hab  dem  gang. 

Children  should  not  interfere  in  the  sports  of  older  people  but 
keep  to  their  own  companions.  Ada  Trowbridge  Qour.  of  Am. 
Folk-lore,  9:287)  says  "poppesha"  means  •'foolish,  stupid." 

720.  Pu88  an'  daag  no  have  de  same  luck. 

Puss  an'  daag  no  have  one  luck. 

"Luck  for  Puss  is  not  luck  for  the  dog" ;  implying  diat  the  poor 
can  not  share  in  the  life  of  the  rich.    Cf.  161,  725,  759. 

721.  Puss  an'  daag  no  tek  tea. 

"Puss  and  dog  do  not  associate  together.*' 

722.  Puss  belly  full  him  say  ratta  bone  sour. 

When  puss  belly  full,  him  say  rat  bitter.    R 
When  puss  lib  well,  him  say  ratta  meat  bitter. 
Puss  eat  ratta  till  him  say  ratta  tail  'tink.    C  603 
"The  well-fed  cat  says  the  rat's  bones  are  sour." 

723.  Puss  bruk  cocoanut  in  a  you  yeye. 

Said  as  a  reproach  to  a  bad-mannered  person. 

724.  Puss  gone,  ratta  tek  house  fe  himself. 

When  puss  gone,  ratta  tek  house. 

When  puss  gone  out,  ratta  take  him  house  fe  himself.    R 

Ratta  cunny,  so  when  puss  gone  him  make  merry.    R 

**When  puss  is  gone,  the  rats  take  the  house  for  themselves" ;  i.  c. 
when  the  master  is  away  the  servants  make  merry. 

721.  Burgi,  43.     Maus  und  Katze  gchen  nicht  zu«ammen. 

722.  Speirs,  939. 

Christy,  2:  231.     When  the  mouse  has  had  enough,  the  meal  is  bitter;    Cherries 
are  bitter  to  the  glutted  blackbird;    31.  To  a  fuU  belly  all  meat  is  bad. 
724.     Rattray,   (Hausa)    IS.     The  cat  is.  not  at  home;    because  of  that  the  mice  are 
playing. 

Heam,  85  (Martinique).     When  the  cat  goes  away  (then)  the  rats  give  a  ball. 

Taylor,  (Swahili)  448.     When  the  cat  goes  away  (then)   the  rat  holds  sway. 

Fokken,  68.     Wenn  die  Katze  herauskommt,  werden  die  Mause  unbandig. 

Speirs,   128.     Cat  no  deh,  ratta  tek  over. 

Christy,  1 ;  128.     Cat's  away,  the  mice  will  play. 
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725.  Pu88  ha'  bone  da  gnaw,  daag  want  it 

"Puss  has  a  bone  to  gnaw  and  dog  wants  it" ;  i.  e.  some  have  what 
they  do  not  want  while  others  who  have  need  of  it  cannot  get  it. 
Cf.  720. 

726.  Puss  never  refuse  butter. 

You  eber  see  Puss  refuse  butter?    R 
"A  cat  never  refuses  butter." 

727.  Puss  no  hab  han\  but  him  tek  him  foot  fe  wipe  him  face. 
C593 

"Puss  has  no  hand  ,but  she  takes  her  paw  to  wipe  her  face"; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  person  who  wipes  his  hands  on  his 
clothes  or  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve. 

728.  Puss  t'ief  an'  no  hab  shame,  neber  shut  him  yeye. 

"A  cat  steals  without  shame,  never  shuts  her  eyes";  applied  to 
one  who  is  believed  to  be  a  thief,  although  he  looks  you  straight 
in  the  face.    Cf.  918. 

729.  Put  a  fool  in  a  mortar  an'  beat  him  an'  beat  him,  and  he 
come  out  de  same  f  ooL 

Wha'  de  good  of  edication  if  he  got  no  sense?    Ba 

"Put  a  fool  in  a  mortar  and  beat  him  and  beat  him  and  he  will 
come  out  the  same  fool" ;  i.  e.  no  amount  of  education  will  make 
a  wise  man  out  of  a  fool. 

730.  Put  down  sof  ly  neber  bruk  plate.    C  577 

"Putting  it  down  softly  never  broke  a  plate." 


731.  Put  me  down  softly,  me  a  cracked  plate.    R 

Tu'n  me  down  saf'ly  fe  me  a  crack  plate.     C  575 
"Put  me  down  softly,  for  I  am  a  cracked  plate." 

732.  Quart  pot  tu'n  down,  gill  pot  tu'n  up. 

"A  quart  pot  turns  down,  a  gill  pot  turns  up" ;  i.  e.  grown  people 
are  quiet  and  children  noisy. 

7ZZ,  Quattie  better  dan  kick. 

Fe  get  one  quattie  better  dan  kick.    C  430 

"It  is  better  to  get  (even)  a  quattie  (three  half-pennies)  than  a 
kick." 

725.     Speirs,  126.     Cat  a-play  wid  bone,  daag  want  am. 
732.     Sp«irs,  739.     Pint  pot  tu'n  down,  gill  pot  tu*n  up. 
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734.  Quatlie  teMd  fill  mrakqr  bettjr.  R 

Quattie  bread-gut  fill  monkey  belly.   CS21 

'A  quattie's  worth  (three  half-pemiief )  of  hread<  or  %read-gaf 
as  the  soft  part  of  the  bread  is  called)  will  fin  ttonhqr^s  sfeon- 
adi";  L  e.  the  poor  are  easily  satisfied 

735.  Qnattia  buy  trouble,  hmidied  pound  cant  tdc  tt  o&    F  311 

Quattie  buy  trouble,  hundred  pound  can't  pay  fe  it.    C  81 
Tuppence  bring  trouble  hiuidred  pound  can't  cure  it. 
Black  dog  (a  small  coin)  buy  trouble,  hundred  poun'  no 
clear  him.    R 

"A  quattie  (three  half-pennies)  will  buy  trouble  which  a  hundred 
pounds  cannot  remove." 

736.  Quick  fe  yearry,  dow  fe 'peak. 

''Quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak." 

737.  Rain  da  come  but  dutty  stuff. 

738.  Rain  neber  fall  a  one  man  door.   R 

"Rain  never  falls  at  one  man's  door  (only)." 

739.  Ram-goat  say  somet^ng  come  from  top  carry  weight. 

"The  he-goat  says  that  something  heavy  is  falling  on  top  of  him" ; 
applied  as  a  threat  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  person,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Something  will  hit  you  jf  you  don't  get  out" 

740.  Rocka'tone  a  river-bottom  never  feel  sun  hot 

Rock-stone  at  ribber-bottom  no  know  sun  hot.    R 

Fish  in  a  ribba  he  no  know  say  sun  hot.    B 

"A  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  (where  it  is  cool  and  com- 
fortable) never  feels  the  heat  of  the  sun" ;  so  the  rich  never  know 
the  discomforts  of  the  poor. 

741.  Rock-stone  no  hab  yejre. 

"A  stone  has  no  eyes,"  hence  it  may  strike  anywhere.  • 

742.  Rolling  stone  gader  no  moss. 

"A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 


743.  Room  no  know  wha'  hall  da  meet 

"('I'hose  in)  the  room  do  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the  hall." 

735.     Hearn,  307  (Trinidad).    A  penny  buys  trouble  that  doubloons  cannot  cure. 

Speirs,  406.     Half-a-bit  mek  trouble  joe  (a  coin)  can't  cure. 
740.     Burton,  (Yoruba)  339.     The  labourer  is  always  in  the  sun;    the  land-owner  is 
always  in  the  shade. 

Speirs,  771.     Rock  a>bottom  a-ribah  no  feel  sun  hot. 
742.     Hazlitt,  36. 
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744.  Rum  mek  'ooman  si'  down  an'  consider;  rum  mek  man  walk 
an'  'tagger,  an'  de  man  who  refuse  rum  is  a  booby. 

When  man  drunk,  him  walk  an'  'tagger ;  when  'ooman  drunk 

him  si'  down  an'  consider.    C  504 

"Rum  makes  a  woman  sit  down  and  consider ;  rum  makes  a  man 
walk  and  stagger ;  but  the  man  who  refuses  rum  is  a  booby." 

745.  Sailor  draw  rope  an'  say„  ''Keep  wha'  you  got"    B 

"The  sailor  hauls  the  rope  and  says,  'Keep  what  you  have  got.' " 

746.  Salt  never  say  himself  sweet    R 

"Salt  never  calls  itself  sweet" ;  i.  e.  let  others  praise  you. 

747.  Same  day  man  get  good  soup  him  can't  get  good  foof oo. 

"The  same  day  man  gets  good  soup  he  can't  get  good  foofoo." 
Soup  and  "foofoo"  (see  652)  are  made  out  of  the  same  ingred- 
ients; hence  a  warning  not  to  spend  money  foolishly  since  the 
same  money  will  not  buy  everything. 

748.  Samel  f  ing  wha'  sweet  a  mout'  hurt  b^y. 

What  sweet  a  mout'  sometime  hot  a  belly.    C  23 

'The  same  thing  that  is  sweet  to  the  mouth  is  sometimes  hurtful 
to  the  stomach" ;  i.  e.  don't  judge  by  first  impressions.    Cf.  860. 

749.  Satan  trouble  us  when  we  trouble  him. 

"Satan  troubles  us  when  we  trouble  him." 

750.  Saucy  cow  draw  wain-tongue. 

"The  wilful  cow  draws  the  wagon-tongue";  i.  e.  the  wilful  ser- 
vant is  given  the  hardest  task. 

751.  Scornful  daag  nyam  dutty  pudding. 

Unthankful  daag  nyam  dutty  pudding. 
"The  scornful  dog  eats  dirty  pudding." 

752.  See  and  blind,  hear  and  deaf. 

"See  and  be  blind,  hear  and  be  deaf";  used  as  a  warning  to  a 
servant  not  to  touch  the  things  she  sees  or  repeat  the  things  she 
hears  in  her  master's  house. 

744.     Speirs,  989.     When  trouble  ketch  man,  he  *Un  up  an  *taggah;    when  trouble 

ketch  'ooman,  him  si-down  an'  considah. 
746.     Cf.  Heam,  347  (Martinique).    The  salt  never  says  that  it  is  salty. 

751.  Hazlitt,  235.     Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 
Speirs,  217.     Dainty  daag  nyam  dutty  puddin*. 

Cohen  (Ancient  Jewish  proverbs).     The  dog  in  his  hunger  swallows  dtmg. 

752.  Christy,  2 :  225.     He  who  would  rule  must  hear  and  be  deaf,  see  and  be  blind. 
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753.  See  somef ing  before  some'ting  see  yott. 

"See  something  (dangerous)  before  it  sees  (or  reaches)  yon";  a 
warning  not  to  let  danger  take  you  unawares. 

754.  Sen'  out  pickney  you'  foot  res',  but  you'  beart  no  res'.    F  358 

"Send  away  your  child  and  your  foot  rests  but  your  heart  does 
not  rest." 


755.  Seven  year  neber  too  long  fe  wash  'peckle  off  guinea-ben 
back. 

Seben  year  no  too  long  fe  tek  off  'peckle  off  guinea-hen  back. 

Seben  year  neber  too  long  fe  pick  'peckle  off  guinea-hen 

back. 

Seben  year  neber  too  long  fe  'crape  'peckle  off  guinea-hen 

back. 

Seben  year  can't  too  long  fe  'crub  'peckle  off  guinea-hen 

back. 

Seven  year  no  'nough  fe  wash  speckle  off  guinea-hen  back. 

"Seven  years  is  not  too  long  to  wash  the  spekles  off  a  guinea- 
hen's  back" ;  i.  e.  "as  long  as  it  takes  to  wash  off  the  speckles  off 
a  guinea-hen's  back,  so  long  shall  I  remember  the  injury  you 

have  done  me  and  nurse  my  revenge." 

756.  Shame  no  load,  but  it  bruk  neck. 

"Shame  is  no  load,  but  it  may  break  your  neck." 

757.  Sharp  spur  make  maugre  horse  cut  caper.    R 

"A  sharp  spur  makes  (even)  a  lean  horse  caper." 

758.  Sharpen  knife^  lef  place  fe  han'  hoi*. 

"When  you  sharpen  your  knife,  leave  a  place  for  the  hand  to 

hold."    Cf.  454. 

759.  Sheep  an'  goat  no  all  one.    R 

The  black  are  not  like  the  white.    Cf.  720. 

760.  Sheep  hab'  de  wus'  a  food,  yet  him  satisfy.    R 

"Sheep  have  the  worst  of  food  yet  they  are  satisfied." 

755.  Fokken,  66.     Das  Zebra  lasst  nicht  die  Streifen. 

Rattray,    (Ashanti)    125.      When   rain   beats   on  a  leopard   it   wets  him«   but   it 
does  not  wash  out  his  spots. 

756.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  753.     There  is  nothing  that  hurts  like  shame. 
Christy,  2 :  254.     Shamo  is  worse  than  death. 

759.     Speirs,  326.     Fowl  an'  duck  no  wan,  but  dem  sleep  a  wan  pen. 
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761.  Shoes  alone  know  if  stockings  hab  hole.    R 
Only  boot  can  tell  how  much  hole  'tocking  got. 

"Shoes  alone  know  if  the  stockings  have  holes." 

762.  Shorter  trousers,  longer  braces. 

Shorter  trousers  wan'  longer  braces. 

**Those  who  have  shorter  trousers  (must  have)  longer  braces." 

763.  Shut  mout'  no  ketch  fly.    R 

"A  shut  mouth  catches  no  flies." 

764.  Sick  dey  laugh  after  dead. 

"The  sick  have  the  laugh  on  the  dead."    Cf.  101. 

765.  Sick  man  no  care,  fe  what  doctor  care? 

"If  the  sick  man  doesn't  care,  why  should  the  doctor  care?" 

766.  Sickness  ride  horse  come  and  walk  horse  go  'way. 
Sickness  ride  horse  come,  take  foot  go  away.    R 

"Sickness  comes  on  horseback  and  goes  away  on  foot. 


n 


767.  Since  river  comei  down,  junjo  grow  a  bank-side. 

"Ever  since  the  river  flooded  (its  banks),  mushrooms  have  grown 
there" ;  i.  e.  ever  since  there  was  misfortune  in  the  world,  there 
have  been  found  means  to  lighten  it.  Mushrooms  are  the  re- 
source of  the  poor  who  have  no  money  to  buy  meat.    Cf.  438. 

768.  "Si'-down"  never  say  "get  up." 
"Si'-down"  neber  tell  him  massa  get  up.    C  637 

"'Sit-down'  never  says  'get  up.*" 


769.  Sitting  down  too  long  serve  'noder  man. 
Somet'ing  stan'  too  long,  serve  'noder  man. 
"Sitting  down  too  long  serves  another  man." 

761.     Uearn,    83    (Trinidad).     Ce  souliers   tout-sel   qui   save   si  bas    tini   tous;     223 
(Guiana). 
Speirs,   792. 

763.  Uazlitt,   6.     A  close   mouth   catcheth   no   flies;     263.    Into   a   mouth   shut   flies 

fly  not. 

764.  Storbeck,  119.     Der  Kranke  dankt  nicht  Gott,  bis  er  gesehen  hat  einen  Toten, 

dann  er  dankt  dem  Hochsten;  er  sagt,  "besser  bi  ich  noch  daran." 
Cf.  Burton,   (Wolof)   30.     He  who   is  scarcely  convalescent  can  stifle  a  dead 
man. 

765.  Burton,  (Accra)  6.     A  physician  does  not  drink  medicine  for  the  sick. 

766.  Heam,    191    (Mauritius).      Sickness    comes    riding    upon    a    horse;    but    goes 

away   riding   upon   a   tortoise. 
Plaatje,   63.      Disease  is  quick  in  coming  but  slow  in  departing. 
Speirs,  866.     Trouble  come  'pon   horseback;    he  go  in   *pon   foot. 
Hazlitt,  383:30.     Agues  come  on  horseback,  etc.;    318.   Misfortunes  come  on 

wings  and  depart  on   foot. 
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770.  (S)ldn  fit  doser  dan  shut   C638 

"The  skin  fits  closer  than  the  shirt** 

771.  Sleep  hab  nofiiiAsta. 

"Sleep  has  no  master,"  said  an  old-time  negro  when  he  was 
aroused  to  do  some  task  for  his  master.    Cf.  6dOL 

772.  Sleep  wid  de  j^ckney,  but  yon  low  In  de  pillow. 

"If  you  sleep  with  children,  you  are  low  in  the  pillow  ( ?)."    QL 
410. 

773.  Slip  a  de  tongue,  no  juggle  a  de  head.   F  468 

"It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  don't  take  offense  at  it** ;  a  common 
form  of  apology  for  speech  which  has  given  offence. 

774.  Small  boats  keep  near  the  shore. 

Cf.  76. 

775.  Snake  bite  yott,  yon  see  lizard  you  run. 
Snake  bite  you,  you  see  ground-lizard  you  run. 
Snake  bite  you,  you  see  coco  stalk  you  run. 
Yaller  snake  bite  you,  you  see  lizard  you  run. 
If  alligator  bite  you,  you  see  lizard  you  run. 

"If  a  snake  has  once  bitten  you,  when  you  see  a  lizard  jroa  run.** 

776.  Snake  dat  want  fe  grow  up,  always  stay  in  him  hole.    C  642 

'The  snake  that  wants  to  grow  up  must  stay  in  his  hole."    Cf.  910. 

770.     Christy,  2 :  274.     Tlie  skin  is  nearer  than  the  shirt. 

774.  Christy,  1 :  91.     Little  boats  must  keep  the  shore, 

huge  ships  may  venture  more. 

775.  Hecklinger,  91.     Wenn  dich  einmals  eine  Schlange  gebissen  hat,  fiarchteat  du 

dich  schon  beim  Anblick  eines  Regenwurmes. 

Taylor,  390  (Swahili).  The  man  that  has  (once)  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  when 
he  sees  (if  it  be  only)  a  fibre  of  palm-leaf,  gets  a  fright. 

Burton,  (Gi)  99.     He  whom  a  serpent  has  bitten  dreads  a  slow-worn. 

Burgi,  587. 

Hollis,  (Nandi)  1.  If  a  man  has  been  once  tossed  by  a  buffalo  he  thinks  when 
he  sees  a  black  ox  coming  toward  him  that  it  is  another  buffalo. 

Burton,  (Old  Calabar)  58.  The  animal  escapes  the  trap  and  stands  in  dread  of 
a  bent  stick. 

Speirs,  461.  If  snake  bite  you  an'  you  see  lizar*  you  mus*  run;  430.  Hot  watah 
bu*n  cat,  wh.en  he  see  col'  watah  he  frike. 

Cohen,  99  (Ancient  Jewish  proverbs).  He  whom  a  serpent  hath  bitten  is  terri- 
fied at  a  rope ;    Christy,   1 :  339. 

Christy,  1 :  99.  The  man  who  has  been  beaten  by  a  firebrand  runs  away  at  the 
sight  of  a  fire- fly;  318.  He  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  is  afraid  of  an 
eel;    he  who  has  been  stung  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a  lizard. 

776.  Heam,  291   (Guiana).     If  the  snake  cares  to  live,  it  doesn't  journey  upon  the 

high  road. 
Cf.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  176.    A  spider  which  does  not  really  wish  to  spin,  spins 
its  web  upon  a  much-frequented  road. 
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777.  Snake  say  if  him  no  hoP  up  him  head,  female  tek  him  tie 
wood.    F336 

''Snake  says  if  he  doesn't  hold  up  his  head  some  woman  will 
(mistake  him  for  a  withe  and)  take  him  to  tie  wood/*' 

778.  So  cow  a  grow,  so  him  nose-hole  a  open.    P  333 

''As  a  cow  grows,  his  nose>holes  open  (i.  e.  he  gains  more  intelli- 
gence)"; a  retort  to  a  young  person  who  is  annoying  you,  im- 
plying that  when  he  is  older  he  will  know  better. 

779.  So  de  heat^  so  de  weder;  so  de  Lucea  road  bad,  kuy,  donkey, 
kuyl 

"Such  heat,  such  weather!  such  a  bad  road  to  Lucea  (a  sea- 
coast  town  in  Westmoreland)  1  bray,  donkey,  bray  1**  A  common 
exclamation. 

780.  Sj^der  an'  fly  can't  mek  bargain. 

'The  spider  and  the  fly  can't  make  a  bargain."    Cf.  114,  721,  945. 

781.  Stan'  an'  look  no  'pwoil  dance. 

"Standing  and  looking  on  doesn't  spoil  the  dance." 


782.  Stan'  far,  see  better. 

De  furder  you  stan'  de  better  you  see. 

You  Stan'  far,  you  see  better. 

"If  you  keep  far  away^  you  will  see  better'^;  applied  to  an  inter- 
fering person.    Cf.  565. 

783.  Stan'  'pon  crooked  stick,  cut  straight  stick. 

Stan'  'pon  crooked,  cut  straight. 

"Stand  upon  a  crooked  stick,  cut  a  straight  one." 

784.  Stop  quarrel  before  fight  come. 

"Stop  a  quarrel  before  a  fight  comes";  identical  with  49. 

785.  (S)tory  da  fe  talk,  no  time  no  da. 

(S)tory  da  fe  talk,  but  long  bench  no  da  fe  si'  down  'pon. 

C661 

"The  story  is  there  to  tell,  but  no  time  to  tell  it  in" ;  i.  e.  one  has 
no  time  to  talk. 

786.  (S)tory  no  got  ban',  it  no  got  foot,  but  it  gone  abroad. 

"A  story  has  neither  hand  nor  foot,  yet  it  goes  abroad." 

777.     Cf.  Rattray,  (Ashanti)  171.     A  tnake  it  like  rope,  but  it  it  not  (for  that  rea- 
son) taken  to  bind  a  thing  with. 
782.     Speirs,  829. 
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787.  Stnmgtr  dnun-head  wid  coco  leaf^  but  famlily  dntm-JiMid 
widgoat-fUn.   F  342 

'^he  stranger's  drum-head  (is  covered)  with  a  coco-Ieai^  bttt  the 
famdly's  drum-head  with  goat-skin** ;  intimating  that  m  stranger 
should  not  interfere  in  family  matters. 

788.  (S)tnmger  luib  no  right  fe  carry  cofBn  if  him  no  know  whMf 
do  buryin'  gning  da.   C  663 

"A  stranger  has  no  right  to  carry  the  coffin  if  he  does  not  know 
where  the  burying-ground  is* ;  intimating  that  the  stranger  who 
does  not  know  family  matters  must  beware  of  uneardiincr  tfie 
family  skeleton. 

789.  (S)tranger  neber  walk  in  a  do  back  door.   C664 

(S)tranger  no  fe  walk  a  back  do'. 

"A  stranger  never  walks  in  by  the  back  door** ;  a  common  point 
of  etiquette,  implying  that  he  does  not  pry  into  family  matters. 

790.  (S)tranger  no  know  back  door. 

"A  stranger  does  not  know  the  back  door**;  i.  e.  is  unaware  of 

family  matters. 

791.  (S)tranger  no  know  deep  water. 

(S)tranger  no  know  wha'  de  deep  water*  da  in  de  pass. 

"A  stranger  does  not  know  where  the  deep  water  is";  hence  he"  "v 
may  tread  on  dangerous  ground  in  his  relations  with  the  family. 

792.  Strong  man  build  pass,  mek  weak  one  walk. 
Long  man  mash  macca  mek  short  man  pass.    C  471 

De  man  dat  hab  a  boot  must  go  befo'  so  mash  macca.    C  471 

"The  strong  man  builds  the  path  for  the  weak  one  to  walk  in" ; 
i.  e.  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  just  as  the  booted  man  stamps 
down  the  cactus  for  the  barefooted  to  pass  through. 

793.  Studeration  better  than  education. 
Studeration  beat  education.    C  249 

788.     Bfirgi*  144;    Rattray,  (Ashanti)  529.     A  itranffer  does  not  carry  the  head  of 

the  corpse;    Burton,  (Gi)  169. 
Speirs,  815.    Stranger  no  know  berrin'  groan*. 
791.     Cf.  Burton,  (Accra)  72.     The  eyes  of  a  stranger  (may  be)  very  large,  but  he 

does  not  see  the  inner  things  of  the  town  (or  nation). 
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794.  (S)ttimp  da  whe*  him  da  him  no  call  toe  fe  come  buck  'pon 
him. 

'The  stump  where  it  stands  never  calls  the  toe  to  come  and  stum- 
ble over  it";  i.  e.  it  is  a  stranger's  own  fault  if  he  gets  into 
trouble  by  meddling  with  family  misfortunes. 

795.  Sugar  barrel  neber  mash  ants.    C  669 

''A  sugar  barrel  never  mashes  ants";  implying  that  a  family  is 
safe  if  it  keeps  to  itself. 

796.  Sun  cool,  you  call  him  afternoon.    C  671 

''When  the  sun  is  cool,  you  call  it  afternoon." 

797.  Sweet  soup  make  man  drink  ants.    R 

"A  sweet  soup  makes  a  man  drink  ants." 

798.  Sweet  sport  mek  fief  laugh  a  stone. 

"Sweet  sport  makes  a  thief  laugh  at  stones." 


799.  Sweet  tongue  hide  bad  heart   C672 

''A  sweet  tongue  hides  a  bad  heart." 

800.  Table-napkin  want  to  turn  table-cloth.    R 
Towel  tu'n  table-cloth.    C  690 

When  towel  turn  table-cloth,  dere's  no  bearin'  wid  it.    Ba 
Since  when  dish-towel  a  turn  table-cloth  ? 
When  dish-cloth  come  turn  table-cloth,  it  become  a  real  pest 
to  the  table. 

When  dish-clot'  turn  face-towel,  it  become  a  pest  in  de  land. 
"Table-napkin  wants  to  turn  table-cloth";  applied  to  one  who 
puts  on  airs  above  his  station, — ^"a  nobody  who  wants  to  be 
somebody."    Cf.  112,  523. 

801.  Talk  is  de  ear  food.    R 

Talk  is  de  easiest  food. 
•Talk  is  the  ears*  food." 

802.  Talk  some,  lef  some. 

Wild  hog  say,  "talk  some,  lef  some." 
Tell  some,  lef  some. 

**Tell  some,  leave  some  (of  your  secrets)";  i.  e.  keep  something  in 

reserve  as  protection  in  case  your  confidant  betrays  you.    See 

Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  102. 

794.  Burton,   (Old  Calabar)  293.     You  try  to  knock  your  foot  againat  that  which 

will  wound  you. 
Hazlitt,  240.     I  never  designed  you  to  stumble  at  the  stone  that  lieth  at  my 
door. 

795.  Speirs,  817.     Sugar  hogshead  nebbah  kill  ants. 
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803.  ^Ttk  CMonr  better  dan  ^^leg  pardon." 

*Tan'  sof 'ly  better  dan  b^  pardon.    C  643 

"It  is  better  to  take  care  (not  to  offend)  than  to  beg  pardon 
(when  one  has  offended)." 

804.  ''Take  care"  de  madder  a  safety. 

'Take  care'  is  the  mother  of  safety." 


« <f 


805.  Tek  mei  up  you  tek  up  trouble;  put  me  down  you  put  down 
you'  luck. 

Tdc  up  Gi'-me-me-bit  egg  you  tek  up  trouble ;  put  it  down 

you  put  down  you'  luck. 

Tek  me  up  you  tek  up  trouble ;  put  me  down  you  put  down 

bruk  plate.    C  576 

Take  me  up  you  take  up  trouble ;  put  me  down  you  put  down  your 
luck" ;  referring  to  obeah  practises  (sorcery),  because  the  egg  of 
the  night  hawk  (called  "Gi'-me-me  bit"  in  imitation  of  the  bird's 
cry)  is  employed  in  such  practises  and  for  anyone  not  an  obeah 
man  to  meddle  with  it  would  bring  bad  luck.    Cf.  672. 

806.  Take  one  stone  kill  two  bud. 

"Take  one  stone  to  kill  two  birds." 

807.  Tek  you' own  eye  sleep.    F370 

You  can't  tek  'nodder  man  eye  sleep.    F  423 

**Take  your  own  eye  to  sleep";  implying  that  one  should  give 
orders  to  one's  own  child  not  to  another's. 

808.  "T'ank  you"  no  buy  half  bit  bread.    R 

"  *Thank  you*  can't  buy  a  half  bit's  worth  of  bread" ;  applied  to 
one  who  expresses  obligation  for  a  service  instead  of  paying  for 
it 

809.  T'anky  today  a  no  t'anky  tomorrow.   F355 

**Thank  you  today  is  not  thank  you  tomorrow." 

810.  T'ief  man  coco,  him  'tick  a  yam-rib.    F  364 

Lef '  man  coco  'tick  'pon  you'  belly  rib.    C  26 

"If  you  steal  a  man's  coco  (a  tubrous  vegetable  common  in  the 
West  Indies),  it  will  stick  in  your  stomach."  A  left-handed 
man  has  special  control  over  sorcery. 

803.     Speirs,  830. 

Heam,  248  (Louisiana).     It  is  better  to  take  care  beforehand  than  to  ask  par- 
don afterward. 
806.     Hazh'tt.  283.    Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
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81 1.  Tiger  no  'fraid  fe  bull-dog.   R 

''A  tiger  is  not  afraid  of  a  bull-dog/ 


812.  Tiger  ole,  darg  bark  after  binL 

"When  the  tiger  is  old,  (even)  a  dog  will  bark  at  him."    Cf.  87  ff. 

813.  Tiger  ole,  him  nyam  cockroacb. 

"When  Tiger  is  old  ,he  will  eat  cockroaches."    Cf.  46. 

814.  Time  never  too  ole  fe  bannabis  bear  bean. 

'Time  is  never  too  old  for  the  banner  bean  to  bear";  i.  e.  as 
surely  as  the  banner  bean  will  eventually  bear  fruit,  so  surely 
will  vengeance  follow. 

815.  Tired  foot  alwajrs  say  pass  long. 

"The  tired  foot  always  says  the  path  is  long." 


816.  Today  can't  ketch  tomorrow.    F  367 

"Today  cannot  catch  tomorrow." 

817.  Today  fe  me,  tomorrow  fe  you.    R 

Today  fe  you,  tomorrow  fe  me.    Ba 
"Today  is  for  me,  tomorrow  for  you." 

818.  Tom  drunk  buti  Tom  no  f  ooL 

"Tom  is  drunk,  but  Tom  is  no  fool" ;  i.  e.  he  can  understand  what 
is  being  said  about  him.    Cf.  505. 

819.  Tomorrow  is  de  burden  ob  de  fooL 

"Tomorrow  is  the  burden  of  the  fool." 

820.  Too  much  a  one  t'ing  good  f e  nuttin'. 

Too  much  a  one  time,  good  fe  nuttin'.    C  543 

"Too  much  of  one  thing  (or,  at  one  time)  is  good  for  nothing." 

821.  Too  much  cook  boil  bad  broth. 

Too  much  cook  'pwoil  de  broth. 
"Too  many  cooks  boil  poor  broth." 


811.  Burgri,  420a.     Die  Hyane  fuhrt  keine  Kuh. 

812.  Speirg,  984.     When  Tigah  get  ol'  daaff  bu'k  aftah  am;    211.     Daag  walk  'pon 

dead  lion. 

813.  Cf.  Burgi,  599.     VVenn  tier  Leopard  in  Not  ist,  so  frisst  er  auch  Gras. 

817.  Fokken,  9.     Verweigere  es  nur,  denn  heute  ist  es  dein,  morgen  ist  es  mein. 
Speirs,  849. 

Hazlitt,  470.     Today,  me;    tomorrow,  thee. 

818.  Speirs.  851. 

820.     Hazlitt,  501.     Too  much  of  one  thing  is  not  good. 
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822.  Too  much  cousin  bruk  shop. 

'Too  many  cousins  ruin  the  shopkeeper** ;  because  they  always 
expect  something  for  nothing. 

823.  Too  much  ''good  bwo]^'  can't  buy  jackass.   C  363 

'Too  much  'good  boy'  can't  buy  a  jackass";  a  warning  against 
spending  one's  money  in  lavish  generosity  instead  of  saving  it 
for  something  substantial. 

824.  "Too  much   hurry"  get  dey  tomorrow;  "tek  time*'  get  dey 
today.    C406 

"  'Too  much  hurry*  will  get  there  tomorrow,  'take  time*  will  get 
there  today." 

825.  Too  much  rain  mek  gungo  pea  tu'n  shot 

Too  much  water  mek  gungo  peas  tu'n  shot.    C  713 

"Too  much  rain  will  make  gungo  peas  (a  high  bush  pea  intro- 
duced from  Africa  and  very  popular  with  the  negroes)  turn  as 
hard  as  shot** ;  used  as  a  threat  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  per- 
son, as  much  as  to  say,  "If  you  talk  too  much  you  may  get  hurt" 

826.  Too  much  ratta  never  dig  good  hole. 

Too  much  rat  dig  bad  hole. 

Too  much  rat  can't  dig  good  hole.    C  608 

'Too  many  rats  never  dig  a  good  hole." 

827.  Too  much  si'-down  bruk  breeches. 

Too  much  si'-down  bruk  trousers. 
Too  much  si'-dow^n  tear  trousers. 
Too  much  si'-down  wear  out  trousers. 

"Too  much  sitting  down  wears  the  breeches.** 

828.  Tree  eber  so  soun',  woodpecker  know  wha'  fe  do  wid  him. 

Tree  look  eber  so  sound,  woodpecker  know  what  will  do  fe 

him.    R 

"However  sound  the  tree  may  seem,  the  woodpecker  will  know 
what  to  do  with  it" ;  i.  e.  will  find  the  flaw.  The  woodpecker  is 
a  symbol  of  the  law ;  hence,  "however  sound  your  case  at  court 
may  seem,  the  lawyer  will  find  a  flaw." 

824.     Burgi,  630.     Schnell,  schnell,  wird  doch  nicht  schnell. 
Hazlitt,  431.     The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed. 

826.  Rattray,   (Ashanti)  292.     When  a  great  number  of  mice  dig  a  hole,  it  docs  not 

become  deep. 
Speirs,  854. 

827.  Speirs,  857. 

828.  Christy,  1 :  607.     There  is  no  law  without  a  hole  in  it  if  one  could  find  it  out. 
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829.  Trouble  da  come,  him  never  blow  shdL 

Trouble  neber  blow  shell.    R 

Trouble  neber  blow  shell  when  him  da  come.    C  697 

"When  trouble  comes  he  never  blows  shell  (horn)";  the  conch- 
shell,  used  like  a  horn  in  Jamaica. 

830.  Trouble  dey  a  bush,  Anansi  bring  him  come  a  house. 

"There  is  trouble  in  the  bush ;  the  spider  brings  it  into  the  house." 
A  spider  coming  into  the  house  is  looked  upon  as  an  omen; 
hence  a  warning  against  meddling  with  what  does  not  concern 
you.  In  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  37,  the  story  is  told  of 
Anansi's  finding  Dry-head  in  the  woods  and  bringing  him  home 
with  him,  where  he  becomes  a  kind  of  "old  man  of  the  sea." 

831.  Trouble  mek  ole  woman  trot 

"Trouble  makes  the  old  woman  trot";  i.  e.  the  feeblest  work  if 
they  have  to.    Cf.  627. 

832.  Trouble  neber  flatter  when  him  come.    C  698 

'Trouble  never  flatters  when  he  comes." 

833.  Trouble  never  set  like  rain. 

Trouble  no  'tan'  like  a  when  rain  set  a  bush  comer. 
Sun  set,  but  danger  neber  set.    C  670 

"Trouble  never  ends  like  rain" ;  applied  to  one  who  gets  himself 
into  trouble  by  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 

834.  Trouble  tek  you,  pickney  frock  fit  you. 

When  trouble  ketch  man,  donkey  breeches  fit  him. 
Trouble  ketch  man,  pickney  frock  fit  him. 
If  trouble  ketch  darg,  monkey-breeches  fit  him.    C  694 
When  trouble  catch  bull-dog,  puppy  breeches  fit  him.    R 
**When  trouble  catches  you,  a  child's  frock  will  fit  you" ;  i.  c.  you 
are  thankful  for  anything. 

835.  Trousers  too  big  fe  horse,  daag  say  ''gi'  me  ya'.'' 

Daag  can't  manage  bone,  puss  say  "gi'  me  ya'." 

"Trousers  too  big  for  the  horse,  the  dog  says  *Give  them  to  mc.' " 

829.  Christy.  1 :  217.     Death  doei  not  blow  a  trumpet. 

830.  Speirs,  865.    Trouble  a*<ieh  a  bush,  a  monkey  a  bring  am  a  house ;   622.  Monkey 

tek  trouble  a  bush  bring  am  a  house. 

831.  Bailey  (1721),  38.     Need  makes  the  old  wife  trot. 

0*Rahilly,  107.    When  the  old  woman  is  hard<pressed  she  must  needs  nm. 
Speirs,  868. 

833.  Heam,  302  (Hayti).     The  sun  sets,  misfortune  never  sets. 
Speirs,  870. 

834.  Speirs,  988.    When  trouble  ketch  Bacra  (white  man),  monkey  breeches  fit  am. 
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836.  Try  you'  f  t^ea*  in  small  f  ing,  use  him  ia  great.    F  366  ' 

"Try  your  friend  in  small  things,  use  him  in  great," 

837-  Turkey  can't  cuss  John-crow  ped-head. 

"Turkey  can't  curse  al  John-crow  for  his  peeled  head  (becav 
he  has  Ihe  same  himself)."    Cf.  445. 

838.  Two  bit  never  bragging  as  one  fippeony. 

"Two  bils  don'l  brag  like  one  five-penny  (piei 

839.  Two  bull  can't  'tao'  a  one  pen. 
Two  bull  can't  reign  in  a  one  pen. 
Two  bull  can't  reign  in  de  same  pasture. 

"Two  bulls  can't  rule  in  one  pen." 

840.  Two  cunny  men  can't  share  bit 

Two  cunning  men  can't  share  three  bits. 

"Two  cunning   {crally)   men  can't  share  a  bit  (four  \ 
penny)." 

841.  Two  head  better  dan  one,  even  a  coco  head. 

"Two  heads  are  belter  than  one,  even  though  they  are  co 
head?."  The  "head"  is  that  pari  of  the  coco  used  for  plantii 
hence  of  little  value  for  eating. 

842.  Two  jackass  cant  bray  one  timft 

"Two  jackasses  can't  bray  at  one  time." 

843.  Two  naked  leg  in  de  bed. 

"Two  naked  legs  in  the  bed" ; 

844.  Walk  an'  nyam.    B 

"Walk  and  eat" ;  :. 


I  synonym  for  poverty. 


S36.     Uulitt.  506.     Try  jam  Iriend  ere  ym 

839.     Hecklinier,  43.     Zwei  Bocke  linden  n 

BuTsi.  g3;382.     ZwEi  KeniBt  leben  n 


.   CGi)   7 


J  (he. 


I  of  p 


<t  IWe  >i 


t  holt;     (Yorob.)  42.    Two 


Two  CrocDdilti  di 

drink  out  of  Ihe  k 
PIuljc,  Z44.     Two  guinei-iowl  do  not 
Burgi.  464.     Zwci   Mutise  wohnen   nic 
Chriilr.  2:  184,    Two  cocks  in  one  yi 

840.  Burgi,  65S,     Zitci  Wciie  alleln  teilen 

841.  Cheviot,  380.     Two  hc)id>  mre  better 
Taylor. 

.'A  snull  bed  will  not  hold  two  peruDt. 
«  than  lonr  ler*  ii 


c  denj    (Accn) 
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845.  Walk  fe  nothing  better  dan  si'  down  fe  nothing. 
Walk  fe  so^o  better  dan  si'  down  fe  not'ing. 
Walk  fe  not'ing  better  dan  si'  down  fe  so-so. 

**Walk  for  nothing  is  better  than  to  sit  down  for  nothing."    "So- 
so"  (only)  implies  here  "nothing  but  walking  (or  sitting)." 

846.  Want  i'  want  i',  no  liab  i';  hab'  i',  no  want  i'. 

Habie  habie,  no  want  i' ;  no  hab  i',  da  dead  fe  he.    C  375 
Want  i',  no  want  i',  a  dead  for  i'. 

"He  who  wants  it  does  not  have  it ;  he  who  has  it  does  not  want 

it" ;  often  applied  when  one  refuses  out  of  shyness  a  thing  one 

is  longing  for.    Cf.  725.  ^ 

847.  Water  more  dan  flour. 

"Water  is  more  (precious)  than  flour. 

848.  Water  never  run  up  hilL 

"Water  never  runs  up  hill." 

849.  We  know  de  man  by  bis  company. 

"We  know  the  man  by  his  company.' 


» 


850.  Wha'  cockroacl^  hab  him  gi'  him  friend. 

"What  cockroach  has  he  gives  to  his  friend" ;  implying  that  the 
poor  are  generous  with  what  they  have. 

851.  What  costs  not'in'  gib  good  weight    Ba 

"What  costs  nothing  gives  good  weight." 

852.  What  fall  off  a  head  mus'  drop  'pon  shoulder. 

"What  falls  off  the  head  must  drop  upon  the  shoulder*';  i.  e.  what 
you  do  not  give  to  the  man  you  give  to  his  children. 

853.  What  fit  mosquito  can't  fit  elephant 

"What  fits  a  mosquito  can't  fit  an  elephant." 

854.  Wha'  hurtful  like  a  donkey  frow  you  down.    C  234 

"What  hurts  so  much  as  to  have  a  donkey  throw  you  down." 

855.  What  is  fun  to  the  boy  is  death  to  the  frog. 

845.     Storbeck,  112.     Blossei  Reisen  ist  beMer  aU  bloMes  Still-ittzen. 

Speiri,  887. 

Chriitj,  1 :  540.     It  i»  more  painful  to  do  nothinir  than  aomethtng. 
847.     Speirg,  153.     Co  (it)  a  flour  mo'  dan  watah. 

849.  Christy.  1 :  160. 

850.  Heam,  239  (Hayti).     Poor  folks  give  breakfast  with  their  hearts. 

852.     Heam,  42  (Martinique).     What  you  lose  in  the  fire  you  wll  find  in  the  aahca 
(a  good  deed  it  never  lost). 
Speirs,  907.    Wha*  fall  from  head  go  a  shoulder. 
855.     Christy.  2:  130. 
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856.  What  maggot  do  befo'  daag  get  sore  yeye? 
Maggot  use  f e  lib  bef o'  darg  get  sore  yeye.    C  456 
Wha'  quail  ben  do  before  peas  bear? 

Wha'  monkey  ben  dey  do  before  peas  bear? 

"What  did  the  maggot  do  before  the  dog  got  a  sore  eye?"  said  in 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  a  temporary  benefit 

857.  Wha'  man  no  know  is  good  fe  know. 

''It  is  good  to  know  more  than  others  know." 


858.  Wha'  dead  no  tek  i'  f  row  'way. 

"What  is  not  yet  dead,  don't  take  it  and  throw  it  away." 

859.  Wba'  no  tan'  good  a  day,  hardly  tan'  good  a  night 
Something  no  stan'  good  a  momin'  hardly  stan'  g^ood  a  night. 
Something  'pwoil  a  mornin'  can  neber  tu'n  good  by  night. 
C648 

"What  is  not  good  in  the  morning  will  hardly  be  good  by  nig^t" 

860.  Wha' sweet  goat,  always  work  him  bdly. 

What  sweet  billy-goat,  a  it  da  go  run  him  belly.    F  394 
Da  same  t'ing  wha'  sweet  nanny-goat  eat  a  go  sour  him. 

"What  goat  finds  sweet  (to  the  taste)  is  sour  in  his  stomach"; 
applied  to  pleasures  that  end  in  pain.    Cf.  748. 

861.  Wha'  woodpecker  say  in  him  belly  hard  fe  answer. 

Woodpecker  say  wha*  in  him  belly  hard  fe  answer. 

"What  the  woodpecker  thinks  is  hard  to  guess."  The  saying  has 
to  do  with  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Of  three  birds,  nightin- 
gale, parrot,  woodpecker,  which  can  best  keep  a  secret?"  the 
answer  to  which  is, — "Not  nightingale,  for  she  sings  so  all  the 
world  hears ;  not  parrot,  she  chats  too  much  for  the  world  to 
hear;  but  what  woodpeceker  has  to  say  he  tells  to  the  tree," 
hence  "what  he  say  in  him  belly  hard  fe  answer."    Cf.  828. 

862.  Wha'  you  don't  know  older  dan  you. 

"What  you  don't  know  is  older  than  you  are." 


856.     Heam,  4   (Martinique).     Before  the   Indian  tree  bore  seed,   the  monkeys  were 

able  to  nourish  their  young. 
Heam,  5.     Avant  zabocat  (avocado  pears),  macaque  ka  nouri  yehe  li. 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)    180.     Before  Father  Spider  begot  his  son  Ntikuma  he  had 

some  one  to  carry  his  bag. 
Speirs,  917.     Wha'  fly  bin  a-do  befo'  cow  get  sore  yeye? 

859.  Speirs,  923.     Wha'  no  good  fe  breakfas'  no  good  fe  dinnah. 
Christy,  1:  215.     What  is  wrong  today  won't  be  right  tomorrow. 

860.  Bailey  (1721),  64.     After  sweet  meat  comes  sour  sauce. 
Hazlitt,  397  ;    402 ;    Christy,  2 :  236 ;    327. 
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863.  Wha'  you  know  a  day,  you  can't  shake  fire-'tick  fe  look  for 
anight(?).    Ba 

864.  Whatever  come  light,  curve  round  brick.    F  444 

"Whatever  comes  light,  curves  around  brick";  i.  e.  what  a  man 
gets  easily  goes  easily. 

865.  Whatever  neger  say,  if  a  no  so  a  nearly  so. 

"Whatever  the  obeah  man  (sorcerer)  says,  if  it  (does  not  come 
to  pass  exactly  as  predicted)  it  comes  to  pass  nearly  (as  pre- 
dicted)." 

866.  When  belly  full,  jaw  mus'  'top. 

"When  the  stomach  is  full,  the  jaw  must  stop." 


867.  When  belly  full,  man  break  pot  .  R 

'When  the  stomach  is  full,  man  breaks  the  pot." 

868.  When  black  man  fief  him  fief  half  a  bit;  when  bockra  fief 
him  fief  whole  estate. 

When  black  man  t'ief  him  t'lef  lilly  bit;  when  white  man 

fief  him  t'ief  hundred  pound. 

"When  a  black  man  steals  he  steals  half  a  bit  (about  five  cents) ; 
when  the  white  man  steals  he  steals  a  whole  estate." 

869.  When  bottle  hoP  rum,  com'tick  get  drunk.    C  37 

"When  the  bottle  holds  rum,  the  comstick  (which  serves  as  a 
cork)  gets  drunk."    Cf.  712. 

870.  When  bull  commence  fe  dig  groun',  look  fe  tree. 

"When  a  bull  begins  to  dig  (paw)  the  ground,  look  for  a  tree." 


871.  When  burying  day  a  your  door,  you  no  pick  an'  choose 
gravedigger.    R 

"When  the  burial  day  is  at  your  door,  you  do  not  pick  and  choose 
your  grave  diggers." 

872.  When  chicken  tie  up,  cockroach  want  explanation.    C  108 

"When  a  chicken  is  tied  up,  the  cockroach  wants  an  explanation," 
suspecting  a  trick. 

873.  When  cloud  shadder  come,  sun  no  set    C  100 

"When  the  cloud  casts  a  shadow,  the  sun  has  not  set";  hence 
there  is  still  hope  for  better  weather. 

863.     Hearn,  309  (Trinidad).    When  one  person  knows  another  by  broad  daylight,  he 
doesn't  need  a  candle  to  recognize  him  at  night. 
Burgi,  667.    Was  man  am  Tage  sieht,  braucht  man  nicht  mit  Fackeln  zu  suchen. 
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874.  WhuL  codk  crow  Utf  fuf^  iasf  ima  Uglit 

When  cock  crow  fas',  dawn  soon  come*   C  331 

''When  tfie  cock  crows  rq>eatcdly«  day  will  soon  dawn";  ttsed 
at  a  waming  to  get  tip  in  time. 

875.  Wlian  cocoa  a  ripe^  him  mns' bnat 

''When  tfie  cocoa  (pod)  is  old,  it  must  borst*;  i  e.  as  the  oooos 
pod  tmrsts  witfi  age,  so  old  age  leaves  people  defenseless  agaiitsi 
tfiose  who  take  advantage  of  them. 

876.  Whan  coco  head  meet  ridi  soil,  him  bore  grontt^ 

When  coco-head  meet  rich  soil,  de  root  bore  de  ground. 

"When  die  coco  head  meets  rich  soil,  it  takes  iroot^;  i  e.  wfaen  a 
poor  man  meets  a  rich  one  he  asks  a  favor.  The  liead*  of  the 
coco  tuber  is  die  part  used  for  planting. 

877.  Whan  cow  can't  get  water  fe  wash  him  picknejr  faoa^  Um  tek 
him  tongue.   C  56 

^When  a  cow  can't  get  water  to  wash  her  pickney's  ftice,  she 
takes  her  tongue" ;  i.  e.  a  man  who  cannot  earn  a  living  for  his 
family,  will  beg  for  diem.    Cf.  727. 

878.  When  cow  mek  flght^  horse  no  bnsfaiess  deh. 

Cow  don't  bis'ness  in  a  horse-play.    C  68 
Jackass  no  business  a  horse  place. 
Cockroach  no  business  in  a  fowl  yard. 
When  goat  mek  dance,  sheep  no  hab  business  da.    C  627 
"When  cows  are  fighting,  horses  have  no  business  there." 

879.  When  cow-tail  cut  off,  God  almighty  brush  fly  fe  him,    Ba 

When  cow  no  hab  tail,  Goramighty  brush  fly.    R 

"When  the  cow's  tail  is  cut  oflF,  God  almighty  brushes  away  the 
flies." 


880.  When  crow  see  mauger  cow,  him  run  go  roast  plantain  f e 

him. 

When  John  Crow  see  mauger  cow,  him  roas'  plantain  fe  him. 

"When  a  crow  sees  a  scrawny  cow,  he  runs  and  roasts  plantain 
(to  eat  with  her  flesh)." 

878.  Speirs,  937.     When  bull  an*  bull  a-chat,  capoon  na  get  businesi  deh. 
Heam,  344  (Martinique).     The  goat's  business  is  not  the  sheep's  affair. 
Heam,  280   (Trinidad).     What  business  have  eggs  in  the  calinda   (a  Spanish 

dance)  of  stones? 

879.  Speirs,  171. 

Cf.   Rattray,   14.     It  is  the  Supreme  being  who  pounds  the  fufu  for  the  one 
without  arms. 
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881.  When  dainty  lady  lib  well,  him  tek  a  pin  f e  eat  peas.    Ba 

When  fine  lady  lib  well,  him  tek  pin  fe  nyam  peas.    C  433 

''When  a  dainty  lady  lives  well,  she  takes  a  pin  (fork)  to  eat 
peas."    Cf.  661. 

882.  When  daag  nyam  egg,  him  never  stop. 
When  daag  nyam  tgg,  him  neber  leave  off.    R 

"When  a  dog  (begins  to)  eat  eggs,  he  never  stops." 

883.  When  de  rum  is  in,  de  wit  is  out 

"When  the  rum  is  in,  the  wit  is  out." 

884.  When  drmn  done  play,  Jackie  done  dance. 

"When  the  drum  (the  pot)  stops  playing  (boiling),  Jackie  (the 
turn-stick)  stops  dancing  (stirring  the  pot)." 

885.  When  fire  an'  water  mek  fr'en',  anybody  can  lib.    C  279 

When  fire  an'  water  dere,  anybody  can  lib.    R 

"If  fire  and  water  can  make  friends,  anybody  can  live  (togeth- 
er)"; applied  to  the  reconciliation  of  two  enemies,  for  "Fire, 
Wind  and  Water  is  de  free  strongest  giants  alive  today." 

886.  When  fowl  drink  water,  him  lif  up  him  head  an'  say  ^T'ank 
God,  f ank  God" ;  but  man  drink  water  an'  no  say  nofing.   R 

Chicken  'member  God  when  him  drink. 

**When  a  fowl  drinks  water,  she  lifts  up  her  head  and  says, 
'Thank  God!'  but  man  drinks  water  and  says  nothing." 

887.  (When)  fowl  gravel  him  chicken,  him  no  tdl  hawk  fe  pick 
him  up.    F  138 

"When  fowl  (scratches  her  own  chicken  instead  of  the  gravel) 
she  does  not  call  hawk  to  pick  it  up." 

888.  When  fowl  hab  teef .    C  313 

When  puss  lay  tgg.    C  411 

"When  fowls  have  teeth" ;  i.  e.  never.    Cf.  962. 

882.  Speirs,  171.     Daag  wah  use  fo'  tuck  egg  can*t  lib  off. 

883.  Hazlitt,  523.     When  ale  is  in,  wit  is  out. 

886.     Rattray,    (Ashanti)    200.     When   a   fowl  drinks  water,   it    (first)    takes   it   and 

shows  it  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Speirs,  290.     Ebry  time  fowl  drink  watah  he  hise  he  head  atap  an'  say  "Teng 

Goad." 
Christy,    1 :  496.      Even    the   hen   when    it   drinks   water   looks   toward    heaven 

(Turkish). 
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889.  Wben  fowl  merryy  hawk  catch  him  chicken.    R 

Hen  merry,  hawk  ketch  him  chicken. 
Chicken  merry,  hawk  deh  near. 
Chicken  merry,  hawk  after  him. 
When  pigeon  merry,  hawk  near.    R. 
When  fowl  merry,  him  head  in  a  pot.    C  327 

"When  a  fowl  is  merry,  a  hawk  catches  the  chickens.** 

890.  When  fumfum  come,  tory  come. 

"A  beating  brings  out  the  truth." 

891.  When  Guinea-fowl  cry,  him  say  ^oman  no  fe  play." 

"When  Guinea-fowl  cries  he  says,  'Don't  play  with  women.'  * 

892.  When  hand  full,  him  hab  plenty  company.    R 

"One  whose  hand  is  full,  has  plenty  of  company."    Of.  915. 

893.  When  herring  mauger,  him  bone  show. 

"When  herrings  are  lean  their  bones  show." 

894.  When  horse  dead,  cow  get  fat;  when  cow  dead,  mule  laugh. 

Cow  dead,  horse  fat. 

Horse  mauger,  John-crow  laugh  a'ter  him. 

"When  the  horse  dies  the  cow  gets  fat  (because  she  gets  a  double 
portion  of  food) ;  when  the  cow  is  dead,  the  mule  laughs  (be- 
cause he  gets  the  whole)." 

895.  When  jackass  carry  salt,  him  lick  de  hamper.    R 

"When  the  jackass  carries  salt,  he  licks  the  hamper." 

896.  When  kitchen  dresser  fall  down,  mauger  daag  laugh. 
Daag  laugh  when  dresser  foot  fall  down. 

"When  the  kitchen  dresser  falls  down  (and  all  its  contents  are 
scattered),  the  lean  dog  laughs."    Cf.  41. 

897.  When  man  a  magistrate,  crooked  da  follow  hinu    R 

"When  a  man  is  a  magistrate,  he  is  tempted  to  be  unjust." 

888.  Burton,  (Kanuri)  21.     I  will  pay  thee  when  fowls  cut  their  teeth. 
Speirs,  952.     When  fowl  get  teet'  an  daag  nyam  razor. 

889.  Speirs,  333.     Fowl  merry,  hawk  ketch  am. 

892.     Speirs,  755.     Pu'se  full,  plenty  frien\     408.  Han*-full  hab  company. 
894.     Rattray,  (Ashanti)  263.     When  the  cat  dies  the  mice  rejoice. 

Burton,   (Gi)   154. 
896.     Speirs,  517. 
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898.  When  man  dead,  him  done. 

''When  a  man  is  dead,  he  is  done.^ 

899.  When  man  dead,  him  no  fraid  if  him  rotten.   C  489 

"When  a  man  is  dead  he  is  not  afraid  of  being  rotten." 


900.  When  man  dead  lie  down  'pon  him  back,  dem  put  'pwoU  milk 
over  him  head. 

When  man  day  'pon  him  back,  you  can  bruk  him  head  wid 

pwoil  milk.    C  500 

"When  a  man  lies  dead  upon  his  back  (isi  old  and  infirm),  they 
pour  spoiled  milk  over  him  (i.  e.  take  advantage  of  his  help- 
less condition)";  in  common  usage  as  a  reproach  to  those  who 
annoy  the  feeble. 

901.  When  man  hab  plenty,  him  bwoU  pot    R 

"When  a  man  has  plenty,  he  boils  the  pot" 

902.  When  man  hab  trouble,  'ooman  tek  it  mek  laugh.    C  508 

"When  a  man  is  in  trouble,  the  women  laugh  at  him." 

903.  When  man  live  well,  him  tell  cow  ^howdy.^ 

When  man  lib  well  an'  grow  fat,  him  walk  in  pasture  an' 
tell  cow  "How-dy."    Ba 

If  you  no  hab  not'ing  fe  do,  go  a  paster  go  tell  cow  "Mom- 

*      >f 
ing. 

"If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  go  to  the  pasture  and  say  'good 
morning'  to  the  cow" ;  i.  e.  you  are  idle  and  I  am  busy  and  you 
are  not  wanted  here. 

904.  When  man  say  him  no  min',  den  him  min'.    R 

"When  a  man  says  he  doesn't  mind,  then  he  really  does  mind." 

905.  When  mischief-maker  meet,  de  debil  go  to  dinner. 

"When  mischief-makers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to  dinner";  i.  e. 
when  there  is  a  quarrel,  the  obeah  man  (sorcerer)  gets  a  fee. 

906.  When  money  done,  love  done.    C  516 

"When  one's  money  is  spent,  love  is  over."    Cf.  915. 


898.     HoUit,  (Njika)  22.     He  who  ffoet  to  the  grave  does  not  return. 
Plaatje,  172.     When  men  die  they  depart  forever. 

Rattrajp  (Athanti)  75.    When  a  man  diet  in  the  spirit  grove  (cemetery),  he  it 
not  brought  back  to  the  home  again. 
903.     Rattray,  (Athanti)  224.    If  you  are  too  wite  a  man  (aaid  in  a  larcattic  tente) 
you  tay  'Good-morning'  to  a  fowl  (t  e.  you  will  find  yourself  led  into  com- 
mitting tome  tupreme  folly). 

905.  Hazlitt,  525.    When  flatterert  meet,  the  devil  goet  to  dinner. 

906.  Speirt,  612.     Money  done,  friend  done. 
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907.  Wlm  monuM  kBtch  fiie^  land-tiirfle  look  fo  mftngrara  trae. 

"When  die  morass  catches  fire»  land  turtles  look  for  nungToie 
treea  (for  a  means  of  escape).**  Turtle  catchers  set  fire  to  die 
grass  in  the  swamps  and  drive  the  turtles  out  where  they  can 
catch  them. 

908.  Wlm  olo  'oonum  wmt  fe  cry,  liim  aayitmoko  gpt  in  hiiii 
yoyo. 

Ole  'ooman  ben  wan'  fe  cry  befo',  wha'  you  t'ink  when  him 
get  sore  yeye.   C  728 

"If  an  old  woman  wants  to  cry,  she  says  the  smoke  gets  in  her 
eye" ;  implying  that  one  is  merely  pretending  that  another  has 
wronged  him,  just  to  get  him  punished. 

909.  When  picknoy  bad  him  no  wut  trash.    C  555 

"When  a  child  is  bad,  he  is  not  worth  trash." 

910.  When  plantain  wan'  doad,  him  shoot 

When  mauger  plantain  wan'  dead,  tek  fast  fe  shoot. 

"When  a  plantain  (tree)  wants  to  die,  it  shoots";  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  plantain  tree  is  over  when  it  has  bom 
a  single  bunch  of  plantains  (bananas).    Cf.  776. 

911.  When  puss  dead,  ratta  tek  him 'kin  mek  bag.    R 

''When  puss  is  dead,  rat  takes  the  skin  to  make  a  bag." 

912.  When  ram-goat  sail  up  a'ter  you,  look  out 

"When  a  he-goat  makes  after  you,  look  out." 

913.  When  rat  bite  bottle,  de  calabash  mus'  run.    C  607 

"When  the  rats  bite  the  bottle,  the  calabash  must  run." 

914.  When  river  come  down,  tone-hole  fulL 

When  riber  come  down,  'tone  mout'  full.    C  617 

**When  the  river  is  flooded,  the  stones'  mouths  are  filled";  i.  c. 
when  a  man  has  plenty,  his  family  is  well  fed. 

915.  When  sarvice  over,  de  church  door  shut 

"When  the  service  is  over,  the  church  door  is  shut";  said  of  a 
man  who  has  lavished  all  he  had ;  crowds  came  to  see  him  be- 
fore, now  nobody  comes.    Cf.  892,  906. 

911.     Hazlitt,  554.     You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin. 
913.     Bnrffi,  42.     Wenn  die  Matis  den  steinernen  Topf  isst,  dann  gerit  die  Karbis- 
schale  in  Schrecken. 
Hearn,  116  (Hajti).    When  jou  see  the  wood-lice  eating  the  bottles,  hang  toot 
calabashes  out  of  their  reach. 
915.     Speirs,  782.    Sarvice  obah,  chu'ch  doo'  lack. 

Cf.  Hazlitt,  532.    When  the  wares  be  gone,  shut  up  the  shop-windows. 
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916.  When  six  yeye  meet,  'tory  done. 

"When  six  eyes  meet,  the  story  ends*';  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  a 
third  person  breaks  up  gossip. 

917.  When  yaller  snake  deady  you  can  measnre  him.   C641 

"When  the  yellow  snake  is  dead,  you  can  measure  him." 

918.  When  yeye  meet  yeye^  man*  'fraid.    R 
Yeye  shame  yeye. 

"When  eye  meets  eye,  man  is  afraid." 

919.  When  yeye  no  see,  mouf  cant  talk. 
Wha'  yeye  don't  see,  mout'  can't  talk. 
When  yeye  see,  mout'  talk. 

"When  eyes  don't  see,  mouth  can't  tell  (what  has  bech  seen)." 

920.  When  you  go  a  donkey  house,  dont  talk  about  ears. 

"When  you  go  to  a  donkey's  house,  don't  talk  of  ears." 

921.  When  you  hab  plenty,  'member  rainy  day.    C  578 

"When  you  have  plenty,  remember  a  rainy  day." 

922.  When  you  see  ole  lady  run,  no  ax  wha'  de  matter, — ^run  too. 

"When  you  see  an  old  lady  run,  don't  (stop  to)  ask  what  is  the 
matter  but  run  too." 

923.  When  you  see  you'  neighbor  beard  ketch  fire^  tek  water  wet 
feyou. 

"When  you  see  your  neighbor's  beard  catch  fire,  take  water  and 
wet  your  own." 


924.  (When)  somet'ing  stan'  too  long,  serve  'noder  man. 

"When  a  thing  stands  too  long,  it  serves  another  man." 

925.  Where  de  axe  fall  de  tree^  dere  shall  it  lay. 

"Where  the  axe  fells  the  tree,  there  shall  it  lie." 

919.     Speirs,  465. 

923.     Storbeck,  117.     Wenn  du  lichgt  jemand  raaiert  mit  trocknem  Kopf  dann  ist  ei 

besser  du  raachst  nass  schnell  deinen  Kopf. 
Christy,  1 :  348.     When  the  next  house  is  on  fire  it  is  high  time  to  look  to  your 

own. 
Cheviot.  397.     When  yer  neibour's  house  is  in  danger  tak  tent  o*  yer  ain. 
Hazlitt,  533.     When  thy  neighbour's  house  doth  bum,  be  careful  of  thine  own. 
Heam,  10  (Martnique).     If  you  see  your  neighbor's  beard  on  fire,  water  your 

own. 
Cf.  Seguin,  330.     Qnand  Tel^phant  est  dans  la  plantation  de  ton  voisin,  chasie-le 

de  peur  qu'il  n'arrive  dans  ta  plantation  et  ne  la  d^vaste  ainsi. 
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926.  Where  de  goat  go,  do  kid  follow. 

'Where  the  goat  goes,  the  kid  follows."    Cf.  225. 

927.  Where  horse  tie  out,  a  deh  liim  feed. 

''Where  the  horse  is  tied  out,  there  let  it  feed";  applied  to  tbt 
home  keeper  who  is  not  free  to  roam  about    Identical  with  336. 

928.  Where  you  bound,  you  mus'  obey. 

**Where  you  are  bound,  you  must  obey." 

929.  Whe^  you  see  carr^n,  crow  da  dey.    C  428 

"Where  you  see  carrion,  crows  are  there." 

930.  White  man  yeye  bu'n  neger.    C  481 

"The  white  man's  eyes  bum  the  negro." 


931.  Who  in  a  glass  house  no  fe  t'row  stone. 

If  you  hab  glass  window,  no  fling  rock-'tone. 

If  you  hab  sash  window,  don't  t'row  stone. 

If  you  hab  sash  window  neber  t'row  'tone.    C  716 

**Thosc  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

932.  Who  hab  clo'es  spread  out,  a  dem  look  fe  rain. 

You  no  got  clo'es  a  door,  you  no  watch  rain. 

You  put  starch  a  door  you  no  watch  f e  rain  ?    C  657 

"Those  who  have  clothes  spread  out  (of  doors),  watch  when  rain 
comes." 

933.  (Who)  hab  cow,  him  look  fe  milk.    C  59 

"Who  has  cows  expects  milk." 

926.  Storback,  108.     Die  Gazelle  sprngt  und  ihr  Kind  sollte  kriechen? 
Btirgi,  49.     Wo  das  Mutterschaf  ist,  da  ist  auch  das  Lamm. 
Rattray,  (Ashanti)  270.     Where  the  sheep  stands  the  kid  stands. 
Hazlitt,  535.     Where  the  dam  leaps  over,  the  kid  follows. 

927.  Speirs,  900.     Weh  cow  tie,  a-deh  he  a  graze. 

Christy,  1 :  441.     Where  the  goat  is  tied,  she  must  browse. 
Cheviot,  397.     Where  the  buck's  bound,  there  he  may  bleat. 

928.  Christy,  2  :  95. 

929.  Heam,  228  (Louisiana).     Wherever  there's  carrion,  there  are  buzzards. 

930.  Heam,  349  (Martinique).     The  white  man's  eyes  bum  the  negro's  eyes. 

931.  Cheviot,  365.     They  wha  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
Christy,  1 :  438. 

932.  Hearn,   47    (Hayti).      He   who  has   (would   raise)    a  little  millet   out  of  doors, 

looks  for  rain. 
Speiri,  1014.     Who  put  gungo-tay  a  sun,  a  he  a  look  fo'  rain. 
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934.  Who  hab  raw  nieat,  a  dem  look  fe  fire. 
Man  hab  raw  meat  look  fe  fire. 

Who  have  the  raw  meat  look  for  the  fireside. 
People  who  have  raw  meat  watch  fire. 

**Those  who  have  raw  meat  seek  a  fire  (to  cook  it  by)." 

935.  Who  hab  teet'  f  e  nyam  com,  i'  no  grow  a  dem  door. 

Man  hab  teet'  fe  com,  corn  neber  grow  a  him  grotm'. 

'Those  who  have  teeth  to  eat  com,  com  never  grows  at  their 
door" ;  i.  e.  he  who  has  the  ability  never  gets  the  opportunity. 

936.  Who  no  hab  knif  e,  no  nyam  pine. 

*'Who  has  no  knife,  may  not  eat  pineapples/'  because  of  their 
prickly  outside.  See  Jamaica  Anansi  Stories,  page  14.  The 
trickster  persuades  his  companion  to  throw  away  his  knife  by 
pretending  to  throw  away  his  own,  and  hence  enjoys  all  the  pine- 
apples. 

937.  Wicked  as  de  debil  is,  de  chance  wha'  man  take  him  wont 
takei'. 

"Wicked  as  the  devil  is,  the  chances  that  men  take  he  will  not 
take." 

938.  Willing  pickney  belly  high,  unwilling  pickney  bdly  empty. 

'The  willing  child  has  a  full  stomach,  the  unwilling  child  an 
empty  one";  because  no  one  will  feed  a  disobliging  child. 

939.  Wise  captain  carry  more  ballas'  dan  saiL    C  717 

"A  wise  captain  carries  more  ballast  than  sail." 

940.  Woman  an'  wood,  an'  woman  an'  water,  an'  woman  an' 
money  never  quarrel. 

"Woman  and  wood,  and  woman  and  water,  and  woman  and 
money  never  quarrel." 

934.  Burgi,  641.     Hat  man  etwas  (zumr  Kochen),  ao  geht  man  zum  Feuer. 
Taylor,  379a  (Swahili).     The  person  that  has  a  little  pot  on  the  fire  (lit  fire- 
stones)  is  sure  to  keep  looking  (that  way). 

Burton,  (Kanuri)  14.     He  draws  near  the  fire  when  meat  it  raw. 

935.  Heam,  30  (Martinique).     God  gives  nuts  to  people  who  have  no  teeth. 
Christy,  1 :  442.     God  gives  almonds  to  some  who  have  no  teeth. 

Cf.   Hecklinger,  356.     Die  Bohnen  haben,  haben  keine  Fingemagel. 

936.  Hecklinger,  223.     Wenn  du  kein  Metser  hast,  issest  du  den  Kern  der  Nusse 

nicht. 
Taylor,  381  (Swahili).     The  man  that  hat  the  sharp  knife  it  the  one  that  will 

eat  the  meat. 
938.     Burgi,    302.      Wer   geme    einen    Auftrag    ausrichtet,    isst    aut   der   H«nd    dei 

Menschen. 
Btirgi,  353.    Ein  Kind,  dat  dienstwillig  ist,  isst  aut  der  Hand  det  Mentchea. 
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941.  Woman  mou^  an*  foirt  a  one^ 

"A  woman  has  a  mouth  like  a  fowl**;  bccauae  equally  mgrmtefiiL 
Cf.  316. 

942.  (W)  oonum  no  wan'  fe  dance  him  waj  him  frock  slioit   B 

"If  a  woman  doesn't  want  to  dance  she  says  her  frock  is  too 
short" 

943.  (W)oonian  rain  ndMT  done.   R 

'Roman's  rain  is  never  over";  i.  e.  a  woman  is  always  crying. 

944.  (W)oonian  two-face  like  a  tnr-«pple  leaf. 

'^oman  is  as  double-faced  as  a  star-apple  lea^"  the  under  side 
of  which  has  a  white  downy  surface  in  contrast  to  the  dark  rich 
green  of  the  outer  surface.    Cf.  144. 

945.  Taller  make  and  fowl  no  companion. 

■  Yellow  snake  and  fowl  no  compartner.   R 

"Yellow  snake  and  fowl  are  no  (fit)  companions."    Cf.  721,  780l 

946.  ^Toi^  yes"  neber  carry  man  ober  mountain.   C503 

"  Tes,  yes'  never  carried  a  man  over  mountains." 

947.  You  a  play  buggy  widout  top. 

"You  are  not  worth  a  buggy  (yet  you  pretend  that  you  can  drive 
one)" ;  said  to  one  who  pretends  to  be  better  off  than  he  is. 

948.  You  can't  beat  obeah  man  f  e  him  bush. 

Used  as  a  retort  when  another  threatens  to  take  away  from  a 
man  what  is  his,  implying  that  he  will  have  recourse  to  the  sor- 
cerer for  justice. 

949.  You  can't  break  down  one  gap  f e  full  one  oder  one. 

"You  can't  break  down  one  gap  to  fill  another." 


950.  You  can't  eat  you'  cake  and  have  it 

"You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it." 

951.^  You  can't  keep  crow  from  flyin',  but  you  wan'  keep  him 
from  pitchin'  'pon  you'  head.    C  424 

"You  can't  keep  crow  from  flying,  but  you  ought  to  keep  him  from 
lighting  on  your  head." 

944.  Speirs,  1020. 

945.  Burgi,  43.     Maus  und  Katze  gehen  nicht  zusammen. 
Storbeck,  113.     Unsinn  ist  es,  wenn  die  Ziege  grusat  die  Hyane. 

950.     Hazlitt,  554. 
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952.  You  can't  sit  down  'pon  cow  an'  cuss  cow  'kin. 

"You  can't  depend  upon  the  cow  and  curse  the  cow's  skin" ;  i.  c. 
you  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  person  from  whom  you  get 
your  living. 

953.  You  can't  tie  darg  wid  link  a  sausage.    C  202 

"You  can't  tie  a  dog  with  a  link  of  sausage."    Cf.  644. 

954.  You  can't  tie  one  nyam.    B 

•You  can't  tic  one  yam."    Cf.  683. 

955.  You  carry  horse  go  a  pen',  you  can't  make  him  drink. 

"You  carry  a  horse  to  the  pond,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink." 

956.  You  catch  cow  by  him  horn,  but  man  by  him  wud. 

"You  catch  a  cow  by  her  horns,  but  a  man  by  his  words." 

957.  You  come  to  drink  milk  an'  no  f  e  count  cow. 

You  come  to  drink  wid  me  and  you  no  come  to  reckon  cow. 
"You  come  to  drink  milk,  not  to  count  cows" ;  i.  e.  not  to  pry  into 
my  affairs. 

958.  You  get  in  a  darg  corn-piece.    B 

"You  have  got  yourself  into  a  dog's  corn-field" ;  i.  e.  into  serious 
diffkulty. 

959.  You  is  de  mat,  me  is  de  grung.    C  511 

"You  are  the  mat,  I  am  the  ground" ;  implying  a  refusal  to  help 
a  friend  in  a  matter  in  which  aid  has  been  asked,  as  if  to  say, 
"You  can't  lie  down  upon  me." 


960.  You  neber  know  de  use  a  water  till  de  pon'  dry. 

You  no  know  de  use  a  water  till  de  tank  dry. 

Nana  no  know  de  wort'  a  him  petticoat  till  'im  tear  up. 

"You  never  know  the  use  of  water  until  the  pond  runs  dry."    Ci 
131. 

952.  Hecklinger,  504.     Du  verleumdest  die  Raphiapalme  und  wohnat  unter  dem  liat- 

tendach  ? 
Cf.  Gohring,  38. 

953.  Hearn,  137  (Louisiana).     Mustn't  tie  up  the  hound  with  a  string  of  sausages. 
955.     Christr,  1 :  382.     You  may  force  an  ox  to  the  water,  but  you  can't  make  him 

drink  ;  520. 
957.     Hecklinger,  196.     Du  kommst  zu  helfen  und  schwitzest  schon? 

Speirs,  5.    A  come  fo'  milk  cow,  no  fo  reckon  cattle. 
959.     Speirs,  1038.     You  de  mat,  me  de  groun'. 
^0.     Cheviot,  387.     We'll  ne'er  ken  the  worth  o'  water  till  the  well  gang  dry. 

Cf.  Hazlitt,  413.     The  cow  knows  not  what  her  Uil  is  worth  till  she  has  lost  it. 

Christy,  1 :  43.    The  ass  does  not  know  the  worth  of  his  tail  until  he  has  lost  it. 
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961.  You  never  see  a  kicking  cow  widout  a  kicking  calf. 

You  hardly  ever  see  a  kickin'  cow  without  a  kickin'  calf. 

F330 

"You  never  see  a  kicking  cow  without  a  kicking  calf." 

962.  You  never  see  daag  nyam  razor. 

"You  never  saw  a  dog  eat  a  razor."    Cf.  888. 

963.  You  never  see  empty  pot  bwoil  over. 

"You  never  saw  an  empty  pot  boil  over";  i.  e.  a  person  who  is 
quiet  enough  if  you  do  not  anger  him,  will  speak  his  mind  in  a 
quarrel. 

964.  You  never  see  pop-gun  kill  alligator. 

'You  never  saw  a  pop-gun  kill  an  alligator" ;  i.  e.  don't  expect  a 
child  to  perform  a  man's  service  if  you  send  him  on  an  errand 
beyond  his  ability  to  accomplish. 

965.  You  never  see  smoke  widout  fire. 

Anywhe'  you  see  smoke,  fire  deh  da. 

"You  never  see  smoke  where  there  is  no  fire.'* 

966.  You  never  shut  de  gate  till  de  horse  gone  f  rough. 

"You  never  shut  the  gate  until  the  horse  has  gone  through." 

967.  You  no  wear  boot  fe  ketch  house  f owL 

"You  don't  wear  boots  to  catch  domestic  (?)  fowls";  i.  e.  deal 
gently  with  those  in  your  own  household. 

968.  You  shake  man  hand,  you  no  shake  him  heart 

'You  shake  a  man's  hand,  you  don't  shake  his  heart. 

969.  You  sorry  like  jigger. 

"You  are  as  sorry  as  a  jigger  (a  kind  of  tick)." 

970.  You  wus  enemy  lib  in  a  you  house  wid  jrou. 

"Your  worst  enemy  lives  in  the  house  with  you." 

971.  Young  bud  no  fly  too  furr.    C  28 

'Young  birds  do  not  fly  too  far." 
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972.  Yound  bud  no  know  htmgry  time.    C  33 

"Young  birds  don't  know  hunger(?).** 

964.  Taylor,  2.     Es  schickt  der  Hase  dem  Elefanten. 

965.  Speirs,  1058.     You  see  smoke,  fiah  deh. 
Haxlitt,  335 ;    Christy.  1 :  347. 

966.  Bailey,  61.     When  the  steed's  stolen,  shut  the  stable  door. 

970.     Cheviot,   19.     A  man's  worst  friends  are  those  he  brings  with  him. 
Christy,  1 :  297.     Every  man  carries  an  enemy  in  his  own  bosom. 
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Alligator,    27,  419,  633,  775.  964. 

Anansi  (spider),    7,  29,  30,  612,  830. 

Anchor,    413. 

Ant,    31,  199,  446,  795,  797. 

Ashes,    34,  296,  363. 

Axe,    122.252,925. 

Baboon,    194,  606. 

Back,    153,  338,  414,  474,  506,  512.  658,  662,  755,  900. 

Bag,    283,  617,  685,  911. 

Ballast.   939. 

Banana,    44,  675.    See  plantain. 

Bargain,    103,  590. 

Barrel,    284.  631,  795. 

Basket  (bonkra),    41,  293,  310,  372,  427,  519,  667,  683. 

Bean,   814. 

Beard,    45,549,923. 

Bed,    317,496,583,843. 

Beg,  beggar,    9,  S2,  53,  660. 

Belly,    47,  55,  94,  13%  134^  325,  346,  404,  419,  422,  446,  570,  607,  6S8,  662, 

663,  722,  717,  734,  810.  860^  861,  866,  867,  938. 
Bird,    64-66,  191,  233,  248,  674,  682.  702,  806,  971.  972. 
Bit  (4^  pence),    67,  838,  840,  868. 
Blackbird,    23,659. 
Blanket.    61. 
Blind.    71,  72,  192,  7SZ 
Blood,    73,74,220,558,584. 
Boat.   76,  774. 

Bockra  (white  man),    133,  240,  525,  614,  868. 
Bone,    150,  173,  174,  178,  180,  196,  586.  591,  725,  835,  893. 
Boot,    107,469,761,792,967. 
Bottle,   869,  913. 
Bowl,    78,36a 

Boy  (bwoy),    79,  347-349,  471,.  823,  855. 
Bread,    333,367,734,808. 
Breeches,   77,  827,  834. 
Breeze,    82,  123,  413,  414,  530,  663. 
Brick,    864. 
Bridge,      193,  244,  620. 
Broom,    629. 

Brother  (brudder),    75,  124,  685. 
Brother-in-law,    138. 
Bucket,    265. 
Buggy,    947. 
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Bnll,   85-91,  5«,  587, 870. 

BniT,  barjiiig,    363,  «9,  465,  871. 

Btuh,    lOL  9%  r4,  361,  SSa  640L  6«9,  67<  6B%  Snt  8331  9«L 

Bolter,    190L  516,  5»,  63%  7261 

Cik^  9S0; 

Calabuh,  84,99,668,913. 

Ctlt    40^467,961. 

Callmln  (gnau),  9^  358L  375, 438,  589. 

Candle.    95. 

Cp,   97. 

CapUin.    647,939. 

Carrigd,   929. 

Cart,    2M.  394. 

Cashew  (nul),  99,  568. 

Cat.    194,^32.    See  ^mk 

CMOe.  loa 

Cedu,    101. 

Centipede  (forty-I^),   61& 

Charaticr     .W>,  .IW.  715. 
ChecM,    163t  432. 

Chicken,    111,  149, 245,  383,  872, 889.    See  fowl. 
Child,  249.   See^tdhMy- 
Chip,   104. 
Chrtstmai,    267. 
Church,  ,616,  915. 
CircumsUncet,    105. 
Clothei,    628,  715,  932. 
Cloud,    599,873. 
Co&chtnan,    670: 
Coat,    152  501. 
Cock,    108-111,  235,  874. 
Cockroach,    46.  S3.  113-116,  813,  850,  87%  878. 
.j  Coco,    119,329,425,775,787.810,841,876. 

Cocoa,    875. 
Cocoanut,   723. 
Cocobay  (leprosv),    408. 
Coffin.   8,788. 

Company,    388.  680,  849.  892,  945. 
CompaHJon.    189. 
Conscience,    106. 
Cook.   821. 

Com.    111.  184,  397,  405,  556.  598,  644,  661.  869,  93S. 
Coit,  costs,    195.  851. 
Cotton-tree.    121-123,209,262. 
Cousin.    12S,  S22. 

Cow,   5,  tl.  52. 87, 126-134, 140,  147. 168, 4S7.  477,  49%  587,  7SD,  778. 877-8 
894,  903,  933.  952,  956^  957,  961. 
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Coward,    135. 

Crab,    120,  136-138,  216^  435,  481,  540,  551,  665. 

Credit,   98. 

Cross-pass,  'road,   345. 

Crutch,   365. 

Cunny  (clever),    146-148,  229,  427,  840. 

Cutacoo  (basket),    41,  137,  153,  372. 

Dance,  dancing,    77,  113,  222,  366,  386,  426,  459,  477,  541.  606,  781,  878,  884, 

942. 
Dandy,    528. 

Day,    15-18,  161,  171,  185,  264-269,  859,  863,  874,  921. 
Daylight,    186. 
Daughter,   666 
Dawkin,    184. 
Dead,  death,    101,  176^    183,  226^  227,  362,  429,  561,  573,  575,  581,  579,  764, 

846,  858,  898-900. 
Debt,    497,713. 

Devil,  261,  266,  412,  456^  463,  517,  627,  662,  905,  937. 
Dew,   251. 
Dinner,    161, 905. 
Ditch,    378. 
Doctor,    155,  333,  765. 
Dog  (daag).     16,  34,  37.  46,  53,  54.  57,  80,  102,  154-182.  200,  201,  203, 

210.  219,  263,  307,  312,  321,  332,  389.1  391.  405,  411,  439,  457,  466, 

488,  492,  493,  516,  542;  591-593,  602,  615,  648,  704,  720,  721,  725,  751, 

811.  812,  834,  835,  856,  882,  896,  953,  958^  962. 
Dog-flea,    183,  239,  678. 
Dollar.    491. 

Donkey,    253,  254.  269,  270,  279,  280,  416,  645,  693,  854,  920. 
Door,  door-mouth,    182,  263,  475,  575,  598,  603^  738,  789.  790,  871,  915,  932, 

935. 
Doubloon,    178. 
Dray,  drayman,    17,  284. 
Dream.    311,  473. 
Dresser,    896. 
Driver.    255,  377. 
Drum,    32,  252,  787.  884. 
Drunk.    116,  818,  869. 
Duck,   24.71,319.382,644. 
Dung-hill,    109,  586. 
Duppy  (spirit  or  ghost).    257. 

Ear,  ears,    39.  92,  228.  258,  285,  374,  417,  483,  801,  920. 
Education,    793. 

Egg,   27,  70,  200,  236,  315,  382,  447,  519,  805,  882. 
Elephant,    853. 
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Enemy,    505,  97a 

Eye  (yeyc).    50,  92,    169,  285,  342,  374,  436,  539,  573,  613,  723.  72*  741.  807, 
908.  916,  918,  919. 

Face,    370,  635,  652,  653,  715,  727,  S77,  944. 

Family  (family).    35,  260,  363,  366. 

Farthing  (farden),    178. 

Fashion,    302,303. 

Fat,    31,  289,  290,  360,  361,  646. 

Father  (daddy),    497,  609,  676. 

Feather  (fedder),    64,  286,  312,  413,  521,  528. 

Fence,   88,  129. 

Fiddle,   606. 

Field,    187,  198. 

Finger,    242,  294,  295,  552,  661,  678. 

Finger-nail,    183,  464. 

Fire,    296,  297,  322,  407,  462,  531,  554,  572,  711,  885,  923,  934,  965. 

Fire- side,    673. 

Fire-stick,    179,671,863. 

Fish,    26^  190,  264,  272,  298,  299,  324,  419,  643. 

Flea,    300,420,492. 

Flour,    847. 

Fly,    8,  182,  204,  206,  301.  448.  763,  780,  879. 

Food,    521,  760,  801. 

Foofoo,    652,  747. 

Fool,    62.  201.  208,  223,  306,  307,  347,  434,  449,  538,  644,  679,  729,  818,  819. 

Foot,    107.  182.  198.  271,  308,  311.  380,  364-366,  393,  421,  459,  477,  488,  514. 

524.  525.  545,  680,  727,  754,  766,  786,  815,  896. 
Fork.    427,  661. 
Fowl,    27,  57.  69.  70,  113-116.  125,  200,  281,  286,  310-320,  350,  365,  413,  414. 

452,  521,  583,  598,  878,  886-889,  941,  945,  967. 
Friend,    148,  250.  321-323,  351,  379,  468,  505,  585,  619,  636,  836,  885. 
Frock,    834,  942. 
Frog,    136.  435.  482.  855. 
Frying-pan,    531. 
Fumfum  (flogging).    255.  890, 

Gap,    949. 

Gate,    136,  230,  966. 

Gentleman.    464,  501. 

Gi*-me-me-bit  (nighthawk),    335,  805. 

Goat,    121,  158,  182,  219,  336-340,  346,  354,  510,  549,  644,  673,  739,  759,  787, 

860,  878,  912,  926. 
God.    159,  266,  341-344,  616.  660,  879. 
Gold,    637. 

Gourd,  gourdy,    284,  372,  533,  683. 
Governor  (gub'nor),     162,  544,  630. 
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Grandmother  (nana),    318,  471,  479,  960. 

Grass,    96,  W,  358,  396,  570,  575,  589,  608. 

Grave,  grave-digger,    8,  363,  409,  871. 

Gravel,   397,887. 

Ground,    49,  187.  316^  425,  430.  604.  626,  704,  788,  870^  876.  935,  959. 

Grudge,    560,  672. 

Grunt,    422,498. 

Guava,    99.387. 

Guinea-hen,   445,  755,  891. 

Gut,   446,540,597,649,663,734. 

Hair,    158,340. 

Hall,    743. 

Hand,  handful,    48,  212,  230,  368,  369,  372,  408,  621,  674,  727,  758,  786,^892, 

968. 
Handkerchief,    380. 
Hat,    272. 
Hawk,   887,889. 
Head,    1,  25,  86.  120,  151,  169,  216,  273.  380,  392,  412,  417,  436,  445,  528,  538, 

773,777,841,852,900,951. 
Heart,    258,  325,  754,  799,  968. 
Herring,    Z7Z,  631,  893. 
Hill,    470,848. 
Hoe,    274,430. 

Hog.    167,  199,  227,  362,  386-392,  498,  499,  802. 
Hog-meat  (withe).  91,  2177. 
Hole.    150.  493,  514,  776,  826. 
Home,    541,  567. 
Honey,    21,  206,  522. 
Honor,    536. 
Horn,    86,  182,  956. 
Horse,    3,  6,  72,  79,  184,  204.  393-397,  415,  551,  570,  589,  608,  622.  669.  757, 

766.  835.  878.  894.  927.  955,  966. 
House,    59,  203.  247.  278,  305,  399,  527,  532.  567.  610,  724.  830,  920.  931.  967. 

970. 
Hungry.    60,  385.  404-407. 

Inch.  334. 
Iron,  462. 
Island,    352. 

Jackass,    253,  522,  662,  693.  823,  842,  67a    See  donkey. 
Jackie  (turn-stick),    884. 
Jack  panna  (Spanish),    521. 
Jamaica,    185,  194,  240,  523. 
Jaw,  jaw-bone,    63,  607,  866. 
Jigger,    524.  525,  969. 

John-crow  (buzzard),    12,  37,  69,  275.  440.  445.  523.  526-530.  689.  696.  718, 
837.  880;   crow.   929,  951. 
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Kcttk,   535. 

Kcr,  IctT-fKile.    196,  709. 

Kjdk    194,53^07. 

Kitcben,  208, 337,  SK. 

Knee,   514. 

Knife,   59,219,31^368^^8,936.   Stt  maehttt. 


Udy,    653,B81,9ZZ. 
Lani,   S66.BI00. 

Uush.   56,  101, 327, 471,  529,  578,  654,  798, 894, 896, 902. 

Uw,   13^328,381. 

Lawyer,   538,  539. 

Umf,    18^944. 

Le&    19,841 

Lice,   625, 08.    Sec  MJI: 

Lie.  lie*,    75,  515,  545,  546. 

Lion,    263,456: 

huari,    A3.  262,  490,  555,  556,  775. 

Lobiter,    138. 

Looldng-Klut,    72. 

Lack,    25.  36^  37a  624,  805. 


Macca  (cactus),    478,  792. 

Machete.    »1.    See  knife. 

Maggot,    182.856. 

Mahogany,  mahoe,    154. 

Market,    350,  374.  391,  595. 

Mare.    600. 

Master  (massa),  30.  79,  153,  182,  263,  330,  437,  589,  590.  608,  768.  771. 

Mat,    959. 

Meat.    333,  438.  689.  934. 

Milk,    221,  246.  403.  510.  644,  900,  933,  9S7. 

Money,    22,  103,  163,  351,  35^  379.  600,  906,  940. 

Mongoose,    601. 

Monkey,    85,  102.  202,  297,  302,  407,  474,  484,  6(K-607.  626.  6S6.  681.  690,  '. 

834,656. 
Moon,    156,  424. 
Morass,    907. 
Mosquito,    175,  610,  853. 
Mortar,    729. 
Mother  (momma,  etc.).    176,  363,  431,  458,  479,  497,  537,  587,  609.  698,  ( 

804. 
Mountain,    946. 
Mouse  (mus-mus),   297.    See  rat. 
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Mouth,  33,  218,  285,  316^  421,  456,  475,  485,  490,  555,  607,  611-613.  633,  699, 

714,  763,  919,  941. 
Mule,    614,894. 
Music,    426. 

Name,    37,220,235,602. 

Neck,    302,  313,  756. 

Needle,    398,628. 

Negro  (neger).    240,  427,  451,  507,  539.  562,  865. 

Neighbor,    598.923. 

Nest,    65,  66,  191,  583. 

Net,   272. 

Night,   257,424,630,859,863. 

Nightingale,    19,431. 

Nit.    625. 

Nose,    509,  635,  778. 

Obeah,    36,  146,  534,  666,  948. 

Okra,    287. 

Oil,    577. 

Owl,    13.    See  potoo. 

Owner,    165,  166. 

Packey,    78,  99.    See  gourd. 

Pan,    284. 

Parcel,    356. 

Parrot,    44. 

Pasture,    38,  87,  100,  126,  355,  708. 

Pass,    139,  160,  168,  234,  287,  304,  308,  345,  370,  404.  415,  421,  558,  791,  792. 

815. 
Peacock,    232,  695. 
Pear  (avacado),    432. 
Pearl,    634. 

Peas,    147,662,825,856^881. 
Pepper,    508,  553. 
Petticoat,    960. 
Pickney,    55,  60,  141,  183,  250,  261,  275,  314,  374,  382,  383,  410,  458.  537,  602. 

604,  658,  676,  694,  697-699,  706,  717,  754,  772,  834,  877,  909,  938. 
Pig,  pig-stye,    35,  221,  499,  699. 
Pigeon,    639. 
Pillow,    772. 
Pin,    661,  881. 
Pine  (apple),    936. 
Pipe,    33,700. 

Plantain,    91,  143,' 229,  427,  594,  701,  880,  910.    See  banana. 
Plate,    457,472,730,731,805. 
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Plfsni,  141 

Pood,   955,9601 

P&t,   5%  313,  361,  45%  46a  535,  597,  711,  712;  732;  867,  901,  961 

Potato^   55, 175. 

Pbtoo  (nigfat-jar),  67Z 

Pound,   67,433,713,735,85s. 

Powder,  659. 

Prayer,   180;  714. 

Promise,   6^  207,  486. 

Pudding,   751. 

Pumpkin,  94,99,683. 

Puppy,  41,  359, 360;  485,  717-719. 

Puss,    161,  194,  405, 432;  480,  555,  617,  632;  644,  72(^-728,  835,  911.    See  cot 

Quail,  856. 

Quattie,  331,713,733-735. 
Quarrel,  49,504,784,940. 
Queen,    194. 

Rabbit,   10. 

Race,   215,551,626. 

Rain  (rainy),    15.  17, 176^  203,  257,  268,  386^  518,  527,  608,  660,  737.  738;  825^ 

833,  932,  943. 
Rain-bow,    651. 

Rat  (ratta),   297,  402,  615,  687,  718.  722,  724,  826,  911,  913. 
Razor,    962. 
Rein,    670. 
Rice,    661. 

River.    81.  268,  298,  419,  453.  513,  610.  633,  641,  740.  767,  914. 
Road,   779. 

Rock-stone.    499,  740,  741,  931.    Sec  stone. 
Rod.   249. 
Rolling-calf.    14. 
Room,   577,  743. 
Rooster,   320. 

Rope,    30.  93,  185.  217,  235,  293. 
Rum,   341,744,869.883. 

Sail.    623,939. 

Sausage.   953. 

Sea.    76,  419,  566. 

Secret,    533,609. 

Sensa  (ruffled  fowl),    350,  486,  521,  534. 

Sermon.    256. 

Servant,    704. 

Shadow,    138,873. 
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Shame,    250,  40S,  728,  756. 

Shark.    26. 

Sheep.    38,  219.  411,  439,  684,  708,  759.  760,  878. 

Shell,    829. 

Shilling,    433,  461. 

Ship,    623,647. 

Shirt.    441,  770. 

Shoe.    142.761. 

Shop.    274,  376,  412.  822. 

Shoulder,    852. 

Sick,  sickness,    418,  560,  561,  692;  764-766. 

Skeleton,    318. 

Skin.    150.  339,  483,  770,  911,  952. 

Skull.    522. 

Sky.    495. 

Sleep.    34.  60,  61,  288,  319,  348,  ^3,  542,  771,  772: 

Smoke,    569.908,965. 

Snake.    219,  482.  775-777.  945. 

Soil.    876. 

Soldier.    220. 

Soup.    12S.  303,  427,  4S5,  661,  797. 

Sparrow,    521. 

Spectacle,    71. 

Spider,    780.    See  Attanti. 

Spur,    108.757. 

Star.    344. 

Star-apple.    144,  944. 

Starch.    932 

Stick,    192,  219.  274,  443,  470.  488,  671,  783. 

Stitch.    4. 

Stocking,   761. 

Stomach,    216,  418,  584.    See  bttly. 

Stone.    337,  338,  742    See  rock-stone. 

Stone-hole,     136^  914. 

Story,   260.  562.  78S.  786.  890.  916. 

StranEcr     425,  649,  ;«7-791. 

Straw.    S72. 

Stump.    672.  794. 

Sucker,    650. 

Sugar,  Fugar-cane,    96,  638,  795. 

Sun,    203,  740,  796,  833.  873. 

Sunday.     161,  526. 

Supper.    165. 

Sweat,    1S8. 

Svrup,    610. 
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Tabic,    586.680.800. 

Tail.    126,  130,  131.  140.  201.  202.  204.  297.  302,  354,  414,  484,  593,  603,  643, 

690.  717.  879. 
Talk.    557,  801,  802. 
Tank,    960. 
Tea,    721. 

Teeth,    164,  179,  588,  622,  636,  888,  935. 
Thief,    188.266,546.685,798,810. 
Thread,    398, 
Throat,    368.  478,  516. 
Thruppence,    491. 
Thumb,    SSZ. 
Thunder.    106. 

Tiger,    91,  130.  437,  456,  811-813. 
Time.    IBS,  425,  456,  548.  569,  666.  785,  814,  972. 
Toad,    530. 
Toe,    349,  794. 
Toiiguf.    490,  773.  799.  877. 
Towel,    800. 
Town.    79,  530. 
Train,    309. 
Traveler,    481. 

Tree.    82.  550.  644,  681.  828,  870,  907,  925, 
Trouble.    128.  182,  228,  500,  735,  805,  829-834,  902. 
Trousers.   762,  835.    See  brtfchti. 
Tub,    282. 
Tune,    222. 

Turkey.  414,  440,  445,  S23,  837. 
Turn-stick,  115.  See  Jaekie. 
Turtle,    907. 


Vein,    73. 

Victual  (biule).    47.  260,  457,  521. 


Wain.    750. 

Wagon.   357. 

Wall.    92,  329.  338. 

War.    339. 

Wa»p  (wass-WBSs),    21.  30S. 

Watchman.    26^644. 

Water,    S&.  3Z,  52.  5S,  159,  21^  227.  322,  388,  390.  427,  453.  461.  SS4,  655, 

692.  791,  847,  848  877,  885,  886,  923,  940,  960. 
Watermelon,   99, 
Weed.    187. 
Well,    265. 
Whip,    669. 
Whistle,    569. 
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Wife.    29.83,255.357. 

Wind.    344,520,530. 

Window,    931. 

Wine,    333.    See  rum. 

Wing,    545. 

Withe  (wis-wis),    91.  506. 

Woman,    31,  41,  42,  239.  345.  376^  425,  506.  567,  673.  696^  744.  831.  891.  902. 

908,  940-944.    See  fenuUe,  777. 
Wood,    154,513,777,940. 
Wood-pecker,    828,861. 
Wool,   340. 

Word,    39,  63,  207.  579,  582,  956. 
World,    185,  253,  507. 

Yam,  119,175.810,954. 
Yard.  182,263,409,458. 
Yawn,    574. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PAULA 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

This  is  an  ancient  story  of  Pe-le  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  district  of  Ka-u,  between  Na-a-le-hui  and  Ho-no-a-pu. 

Pa-ula  was  a  beautiful  woman  who  lived  on  the  beach  of 
Pa-ula.  She  had  two  friends  almost  as  beautiful  as  she.  All  were 
fond  of  the  game  of  ki-mo  or  jack-stones,  and  the  spot  where 
they  loved  to  play  was  called  Ka-lae-o-kimo,  that  is,  "The-cape 
of-kimo."  ^ 

Pe-le  had  a  lover  whom  she  adored.  She  endeavored  to  keep 
him  entertained  with  music,  but  he  soon  wearied  of  that  and  wan- 
dered off  one  afternoon  on  pleasure  bent.  He  met  Pa-ula  tossing 
her  pebbles  and  counting  them  while  her  companions  were  swim- 
ming in  the  sea.  He  sat  down  before  her  and  challenged  her  to 
a  game,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  they  playedi  pausing  only 
long  enough  to  eat. 

But  Pe-le  missed  and  sought  him.  When  she  found  him  with 
Pa-ula  absorbed  in  a  game  of  ki-mo,  in  a  rage  she  smote  them 
both  and  turned  them  into  two  headless  masses  of  rock.  There 
they  are  still  to  be  seen  sitting  facing  each  other  with  the  pebbles 
between.* 

Down  at  the  point  of  the  cape  Pa-ula's  two  friends  were 
found  playing  at  ki-mo  and  they  too  were  smitten.  But  no  trace 
of  them  remains,  only  the  pebbles  they  were  tossing. 

1  In  American  Anthropologist^  I,  228,  Culin  describes  the  Hawaiian  fame  of  jack- 
stones,  called  himo-kimot  as  "practicallr  identical  with  that  played  by  children  in  the 
United  Sute&"  In  Tahiti  and  New  Zealand  the  game  is  also  played  with  pebbles. 
In  Fiji  and  Samoa  a  variety  of  mimosa  bean  is  used. — Ed. 

t  Pele's  jealousy  is  not  seldom  commemorated  in  this  fashion  about  the  coast  of 
Hawaii.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  veritable  Queen  Elisabeth  among  ladies.  Between 
Kahaualea  where  stands  the  heian  of  Wahi-ula,  and  the  blow-hole  called  "Puhi-o- 
Kalaikini"  after  the  local  sorcerer  of  that  name,  is  to  be  seen  at  low  tide  the  rock 
body  and  breast  of  Hala-ani-ani  whom  Pele  also  transformed  out  of  spite  "because  she 
was  too  beautiful."  It  is  at  this  place  on  the  Puna  coast  that  anything  thrown  into 
th^  water  will  come  ashore  at  Kau,  and  I  believe  this  lady  is  mixed  up  with  a  love 
affair  in  which  messages  were  exchanged  Tristan  and  Isolde  fashion  by  the  lovers  in 
the  two  districts. — Ed, 


HINA-I-KA-AHI  A  ME  HINA-I-EA-WAL 

No  Hilo,  Hawaii,  o  Hinaikeahi  a  me  Hinaikawai,  a  he  mai 
wahine  kupua  laua.  O  Hinaikeahi  ke  kaikuaana»  a  o  Hinaikawa 
no  kona  muli.  I  ke  kaikuaana  ka  mana  e  hana  i  na  mea  kupai 
anaha  me  ke  ahi,  a  i  ke  kaikaina  hoi  me  ka  wai.  Ua  mahele  u 
ko  laua  mau  aina  a  me  ko  laua  mau  kanaka,  e  ko  laua  makuahinc 
e  Hina. 

I  ka  hiki  ana  mai  o  kekahi  wi  weliweli  maluna  o  ka  aina,  m 
nui  ka  uwe  o  kanaka  i  ka  pololi.  Ua  nui  no  hoi  na  kdki  liilii  i 
make  i  ka  nele  o  ka  makuahine  i  ka  waiu. 

Nana  mai  nei  o  Hinaikeahi  i  kona  poe  kanaka,  a  ua  hu  and 
ke  aloha  ia  lakou,  nolaila  oia  i  hea  mai  ai  ia  lakou  e  akoakoa  akv 
i  kona  alo.  Kauoha  aku  nei  oia  i  na  kane  e  ahonui  a  e  hele  i  kc 
kuahiwi  i  ka  lapulapu  wahie,  a  i  ka  muliwai  i  pohaku  imu.  A  i 
ka  ahua  ana  o  keia  mau  mea,  e  hana  i  imu  enaena  nui.  Kahaha 
ka  naau  o  kanaka  i  ke  kauoha  ia  i  imu,  oiai  aohe  mea  ai  e  hoomoa 
aku  ai.    No  ke  aloha  no  i  ke  alii,  hana  kunukunu  ole  no. 

I  ka  makaukau  ana  i  ka  imu,  hele  kaapuni  anei  o  Hinaikeahi, 
a  olelo  iho  nei,  "Maanei  ka  uwala,  ke  kalo,  ka  uhi,  ilio,  puaa,  ia, 
hapuu,  a  me  ka  moa !"  Pau  no  kana  olelo  ana,  hoi  aku  nei  oia  i 
waena  o  ka  imu,  a  hea  maila  i  kanaka  e  uhi  iaia  i  ka  lepo. 

Uwe  anei  kanaka,  "Aolel  aolel"  Olelo  mai  nei  o  Hinai- 
keahi, "£  o'u  mau  kanaka,  mai  uwe  oukou!  Uhi  mai  ka  lepc 
maluna  o'u,  a  e  hele  ae  au  i  na  kupuna  akua  o  kakou  i  oia  na 
kakou.  £  nana  ouhou  i  ke  kolu  o  kai  la,  ike  oukou  i  ke  ao  e  kau 
pono  ana  maluna  o  ka  imu  nei.  I  ku  he  wahine  me  ke  ano  olioli 
ke  nana  aku,  hu'e  ia  ka  imu.    Uhi  mai  ia'u!" 

1  "Hina**  is  the  consort  of  the  god  Ku  and  "wa-hnu**  is  the  generic  name  for 
woman  or  wife.  There  are  many  Hinat  in  Hawaiian  tales  and  genealogies  just  as  Ku 
has  many  manifestations. 

2  In  ancient  days  the  mother's  milk  was  the  only  means  of  nourishing  a  young 
child,  hence  a  ritual  was  employed  at  birth  to  insure  milk  to  the  mother  and  another 
at  the  time  of  weaning  the  child.    See  American  Anthropologist,  XXVI,  241*245. 

8  Compare  the  garbled  story  of  the  breadfruit  tree  in  Fomander  ColUetiont  V,  676. 
The  idea  of  a  god's  burial  to)  provide  some  form  of  food  for  his  people  is  a  common 
convention  in  Hawaiian  story-telling,  familiar  also  in  the  South  Seas. — Ed. 


WOMAK-OF-THE-FIRE  AND  WOMAN-OF-THE-WATER 

(As  told  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pukui  when  she  was  a  child,  by  an 
old  lady  from  Hilo,  Hawaii,  named  Kanui  Kaikaina.) 

There  were  two  kupua  women  (sorceresses)  living  in  Hilo  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  Woman-of-the-fire  was  the  elder  and 
Woman-of-the-water  was  her  younger  sister.  To  the  elder  be- 
longed the  power  to  work  magic  with  fire ;  to  the  younger,  with 
water.  Each  was  given  her  portion  of  land  and  of  retainers  by 
their  mother  Hina.^ 

Once  famine  came  and  great  was  the  lamentation  of  the  people 
because  of  hunger,  and  very  many  infants  died  because  their 
mothers  could  not  provide  them  with  milk.* 

As  Woman-of-the-fire  saw  her  people's  distress,  her  com- 
passion flowed  out  to  them  and  she  called  them  all  to  gather 
before  her.  Then  she  commanded  the  men  to  be  strong  and  to 
climb  the  mountain  after  fuel  and  bring  stones  from  the  river  in 
order  to  prepare  an  underground  oven  or  if9m,  and,  when  every- 
thing was  brought,  to  prepare  a  very  hot  oven.  Amazement  filled 
the  men's  hearts  at  the  command  to  prepare  an  oven  when  there 
was  no  food  to  be  cooked,  but  out  of  love  for  their  chiefess 
they  did  it  all  without  a  murmur. 

When  the  oven  was  ready,  Hina-of-the-fire  circled  it,  saying 
as  she  did  so,  "Here  are  potatoes,  here  taro,  here  yam,  dog,  pork, 
fish,  the  tender  shoots  of  young  fern,  and  here  chicken  1"  Then 
she  walked  into  the  center  of  the  oven  and  called  to  her  retainers 
to  cover  her  with  earth. 

The  men  wailed,  "No  I  no  1"  Hina-of-the-fire  spoke  thus :  "O 
my  people,  do  not  weep,  but  cover  me  over  with  earth.  And  I 
will  go  to  our  divine  ancestors  that  you  may  have  life.  Watch, 
and  on  the  third  day  you  will  see  a  cloud  directly  over  this  oven 
in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  radiant  face,  then  remove  the  earth. 
Now  cover  me  I"* 
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Me  ka  hopohopo  no  kanaka  i  kanu  aku  ai  i  ke  alii  atoha  o 
lakou.  I  ke  kolu  o  ka  la  ua  ike  ia  he  ao,  kohu  kino  wahine,  ma- 
luna  pono  o  ka  imu,  o  ko  lakou  hu'e  no  ia  i  ka  imu.  Aohe  i  loaa 
aku  o  Hinaikeahi  e  moe  mai  ana,  aka  o  na  mea  ai  wale  no  ana  i 
helu  ai,  o  ka  uhi,  ke  kalo,  ka  ia,  a  pela  wale  aku.  Pan  no  ka 
lakou  wehewehe  ana,  ike  ia  o  Hinaikeahi  e  hoi  mai  ana  mai 
kahakai  mai,  ua  ohuohu  i  ka  lei  limu  kala.  Me  ka  awiwi  loa  i 
kui  ia  ai  ka  ai,  a  noho  lakou  a  pau  e  paina.  Ia  lakou  e  ai  ana, 
hai  mai  o  Hinaikeahi  i  kona  hele  ana  i  na  kupuna  ahi  e  aloha 
mai  ia  lakou.  A  i  ka  piha  ana  o  kana  imu  i  ka  ai,  ua  hele  oia  i 
ka  auau  kai  me  Hinaopuhalakoa. 

E  like  no  me  ke  ano  maa  mau  o  kanaka  o  ka  walaau,  oa 
ohiohi  aku  nei  ko  Hinaikeahi  mau  kanaka  i  ka  Hinaikawai  i  ka 
ono  maoli  o  na  mea  ai  a  ka  haku  o  lakou  i  hoolako  ai!  Hoi 
aku  nei  ko  Hinaikawai  mau  kanaka,  a  uwe  aku  nei  i  ke  alii  o 
lakou,  me  ka  hoike  pu  aku  nohoi  i  na  mea  a  pau  a  lakou  i  lohe 
mai  ai  mai  na  kanaka  o  Hinaikeahi  mai.  Komo  iho  nei  ka  manao 
lili  iloko  o  Hinaikawai.  Kauoha  aku  nei  oia  i  na  kanaka  e  hana  i 
imu  nui,  a  i  ka  makaukau  ana,  ua  hoohalike  oia  me  ka  kona 
kaikuaana  i  ka  helupapa  i  na  mea  ai ;  a  pau  ia,  hea  aku  nei  i  na 
kanaka  e  uhi  iaia  i  ka  lepo. 

I  ke  kolu  o  ka  la,  he  la  umamalu  ia,  ua  ike  ia  he  ao  uliuli,  me 
he  wahine  la,  e  kau  pono  ana  maluna  o  ka  imu.  Me  ka  eleu  loa 
na  kanaka  i  hu'e  ai  i  ka  imu.  Auwe!  aohe  ai  i  loaa  aku,  aka  o 
ke  kino  papaa  wale  no  o  Hinaikawai !  I  ka  hamama  ana  o  ka 
imu,  ua  hoohelelei  ka  ua,  a  ua  olelo  ia,  o  na  waimaka  ia  mai  ka 
lani  mai  no  Hinaikawai.  Ina  ua  kii  no  o  Hinaikawai  i  kona 
mahele,  he  wai,  ina  no  ia  i  oia.  Aole  nae,  pii  koke  ka  lili,  a  lele 
kamoko  i  ka  mana  o  ke  kaikuaana.  O  ka  hopena  ia  o  ka  hoo- 
kiekie.  Ike  anei  na  kanaka,  aohe  a  lakou  haku,  aohe  mea  ai^  o 
ke  hoi  no  ia  a  pau  me  Hinaikeahi. 
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With  great  reluctance  the  men  did  as  their  beloved  chiefess 
commanded  them.  On  the  third  day  a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman  appeared  directly  over  the  oven  and  inmiediately  the  men 
uncovered  it.  There  was  no  body  lying  there,  but  the  foods  she 
had  enumerated  were  there — ^yam,  taro,  fish,  and  all  the  rest 
And  after  the  oven  had  been  opened,  Hina-of-the-fire  appeared 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  wreathed  with  brown 
sea-weed.  In  haste  was  the  food  served  and  all  were  seated  at  the 
feast  while  Hina-of-the-fire  related  the  story  of  her  visit  to  her 
divine  ancestors  who  had  thus  shown  their  love  for  her.  After 
eating,  she  went  sea-bathing  with  Hina-opu-hala-koa,  the 
"Woman-of-the-coral,"  who  was  one  of  the  wives  of  the  god  Ku.* 

According  to  the  custom  of  mankind^  this  occurrence  caused 
much  talk,  and  the  retainers  of  Woman-of-the-fire  boasted  about 
the  delicious  food  provided  by  their  mistress.  The  followers  of 
Woman-of-the-water  therefore  complained  before  her,  reporting 
what  they  had  heard  from  the  retainers  of  Woman-of-the-fire. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  jealousy  entered  into  Woman-of-the-water,  and 
she  commanded  her  retainers  also  to  prepare  a  great  oven,  and 
when  this  was  done  she  imitated  her  older  sister  by  repeating  the 
names  of  various  foods  and  then  calling  upon  her  retainers  to 
cover  her  with  earth. 

The  third  day  the  sky  was  overcast  and  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  stood  directly  over  the  imu.  The  men  made 
haste  to  remove  the  covering.  Alas!  no  food  was  visible,  only 
the  charred  body  of  Woman-of-the-water  burned  to  a  crisp.  The 
rain  b^^n  to  fall  after  the  oven  was  opened,  and  it  was  said  that 
this  was  the  weeping  of  heaven  over  Woman-of-the-water.  If 
she  had  only  used  her  own  gift  of  water  she  would  have  been 
saved  alive,  but  not  sol  she  was  jealous  and  flew  to  usurp  the 
magic  gift  of  her  older  sister,  hence  the  penalty  of  her  pride. 
When  her  retainers  saw  that  they  had  neither  chiefess  nor  food, 
they  all  went  to  live  with  Woman-of-the-fire. 

4  Somethinff  ae«mt  to  be  loit  oti«  here»  for  this  voddett  mutt  have  returned  with 
Hina  from  her  vUit  to  her  ancettort.  Sea-bathiuff  it  a  purification  ritual  and  hence 
the  episode  probably  belonfft  before  rather  than  after  the  feast.  Cf.  the  ceremonial 
bathinff  of  Lohiau  after  his  restoration  to  life  in  the  Pe-le  lefend. — Bd, 


KAHE^KU. 

He  kaao  Iceia  no  kekahi  elemalmle  o  Hilo  i  ka  au  kafai 
loa.  He  kanaka  ta  i  hoomat^wpo  man  i  kona  mau  akua, 
Kane  a  me  Kn.  I  kona  ala  ana  i  kakahiaka,  olelo  ae  la  ia,  ' 
Kane,  e,  e,  Ku,  e,  ua  ala  au!"  A  i  ka  wa  ona  e  hoomo'a  ai 
kana  wahi  mea  c  poina  at,  hca  alalia  ia,  "E  Kane,  e  Kn, 
hoomo'a  ana  an  i  kmi  mea  ai."  A  i  ka  mo'a  ana,  kono  aka 
oia  ia  laua,  me  ka  i  ana,  "E  Kane,  e  Kn,  ua  mo'a  ka  ai,  a  e 
ana  au,  mai  kakou  e  painal"  A  hikt  i  ka  wa  e  maona  ai,  ole 
fiou  aela  no  ia,  "E  Kane,  e,  e  Ku,  e,  ua  maona  aut"  Kii  ae  1 
ia  i  ka  oo  no  ka  bele  ana  e  mahi  i  kana  mala  nala,  hea  ho 
akuta  no  oia  i  ua  mau  akua  nei,  "E  Kane,  e  Ku,  e  hele  ana  a 
e  mahiai.  E  hele  pu  kakou."  Peia  oia  i  hea  mau  ai  i  koo 
mau  akua  i  na  mea  a  pau  ana  i  hana  ai. 

I  kekahi  la,  hele  aku  nei  oia  me  kekahi  mau  hoa  i  kahaka 
no  ka  laweia.  Hihia  iho  nei  ka  upena  i  kekahi  akoa'koa,  ilok 
o  ke  kai.  Hea  anei  oia  ia  Kane  a  me  Ku  me  ka  i  ana,  "E  lu 
ana  au  e  wehe  i  ka  upena,"  a  luu  akula.  Kakali  aku  nei  kon 
mau  hoa  no  ka  aea  ae,  aole  na'e  i  oili  mai  ua  elemakule  ne 
Nolaila  i  manao  ai  lakou  ua  make,  a  hoi  akula  e  hai  i  ka  ohan; 
ua  make  ka  elemakule  iloko  o  ke  kai. 

I  ua  elemakule  nei  i  luu  aku  ai,  nalowale  aela  ua  akoa'  ko 
nei,  me  ka  upena,  a  kau  aela  oia  iluna  o  kekahi  aina  maikai. 
ihola  ia,  "E  Kane,  e  Ku,  nani  maoli  keia  aina!     E  imi  ana  ai 
i  na  kamaaina  o  keia  wahi." 

Hele  aela  oia  a  ike  akula  i  kekahi  hale-pili  e  ku  ana,  a  loh 
aku  nei  oia  i  ka  leo  e  hea  mai  ana  iaia  e  hele  aku.  Auai 
akula   oia  me  ka  olioli,  a  oleic  aela  ia,  "E  Kane,  e  Ku,   k 

1  Thii  i>  a  humaroua  MV  readcriDgr  of  the  curioui  Horj  of  MakuakaMmana,  a  fin 
TetiiOD  o(  which  appcan  Id  Ricc'l  Haaaiian  Liet"^!.  pagct  116-UZ. 
3  Two  of  the  four  great  godm  of  HiwaiL 


KANE  AND  KU 

(As  related  in  Hawaiian  by  Lily  Akuna,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

This  is'  a  legend  told  about  a  certain  old  man  who  lived  in 
Hilo  (on  Hawaii)  in  very  ancient  times.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
doubted  his  gods,  Ka-ne  and  Ku.' .  Upon  arising  in  the  morning 
he  would  say,  "O  Ka-ne,  listen  1  O  Ku,  listen  1  I  have  arisen." 
When  he  was  preparing  a  meal  he  would  say,  ''O  Ka-nel  O  Ku  I 
I  am  preparing  my  food."  When  it  was  cooked,  he  invited  them 
thus, — "O  Ka-nel  O  Kul  the  food  is  ready  and  I  am  to  eat; 
come  and  eat  with  me  I"  When  his  appetite  was  satisfied  he 
would  exclaim,  "O  Ka-ne,  listen  I  O  Ku,  listen!  I  have  had 
enough."  When  he  fetched  his  oo  (digging  spade)*  to  till  his 
sweet-potato  patch  he  again  called  to  his  gods,  "O  Ka-ne  I  O  Kul 
I  am  going  to  dig;  let  us  go  together  I"  In  this  way  he  called 
constantly  upon  his  gods  in  every  thing  he  did. 

One  day  he  went  with  some  friends  to  the  sea-shore  for  fish. 
His  net  caught  upon  a  piece  of  sharp  coral  in  the  ocean.  He 
called  upon  Ka-ne  and  Ku,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  dive  to  free 
the  net  I"  and  down  he  dived  forthwith.  His  friends  waited  for 
him  to  rise  to  the  surface,  but  as  he  did  not  appear^  they*  thought 
he  was  dead  and  brought  back  word  to  his  family  to.  this  effect. 

When  the  old  man  dived,  the  coral  and  net  vanished  and  he 
found  himself  arrived  in  a  beautiful  country.  He  said,  "O 
Ka-ne!  O  Ku!  this  is  indeed  a  wonderful  land!  I  will  seek  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country." 

As  he  walked  along,  he  saw  a  grass  hut  and  heard  a  voice 
calling  him.  Joyfully  he  hastened  forward,  exclaiming,  "O 
Ka-ne !  O  Ku  I  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  calling  to  me  and  I  am 

s  A  ttick  of  hard  wood  from  three  to  four  feet  long  sharpened  into  a  ilanting 
point  at  one  end  with  which  farmen  used  to  dig  while  sitting  in  a  crooching  position. 
The  modem  spade-shaped  digging  implement  used  in  Hawaii  today  is  caUed  by  the 
same  name. 
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hea  mai  la  katnaaina  ia'u,  a  e  hele  ana  au  ilailal''  I 
kona  puka  ana  i  ka  hale»  ike  akula  ia  he  dua  mau  dema- 
kule.  Hookipa  ia  oia  me  ka  maikai.  Moe  ihola  ia  ilaila  i  kda 
po.  I  ke  ao  ana  ae,  i  mai  la  kdcahi  elemakule  ia  ia,  ''Ha,  oa 
lohe  mau  maua  i  kou  hea  mau  i  ko  maua  inoa.  Owau  no  a. 
Kane,  a  o  keia  o  Ku.  Ke  mahalo  nd  maua  i  kou  hea  olq  ia 
maua  i  kou  hele  ana  i  hoopau  pilikia.  Aka,  e  puka  mau  ana  ko 
maua  inoa  no  na  mea  a  pau,  a  ua  uluhua  nohoi  maua.  Nolaila 
ai  maua  i  lawe  mai  ai  ia  oe  e  ao  aku  ai  maua.  Ala  oe,  hoo- 
manao,  a  ke  pilikia,  hea  mai,  a  ke  moe,  nocMioo  mai.  O,  h<H,  a 
ka  wa  pono  kii  aku  maua  ia  oe." 

Hoihoi  ia  mailaua  kanaka  nd  i  kona  wahi  ponoi.  Olioli  na 
makamaka  i  ka  ike  hou  ana  i  kona  mau  maka,  a  me  ka  lohe 
ana  i  ka  aina  nani  ana  i  ike  ai.  Mau  makahiki  loihi  mahope 
mai,  nalowale  ua  kanaka  nd.  Ua  olelo  ia,  ua  hoi  oia  e  noho  me 
kona  mau  akua,  me  Kane  a  me  Ku. 
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going  to  him !"  Arriving  at  the  hut  he  saw  two  old  men.  He 
was  entertained  graciously  and  slept  there  that  night.  In  the 
morning  one  of  the  old  men  said  to  him,  "Look  here!  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  you  calling  our  names.  I  am  Ka-ne,  this  is  Ku. 
It  is  really  respectable  in  you  that  you  do  not  invoke  us  on  those 
occasions  when  you  are  relieving  nature!  But  you  utter  our 
names  so  continually  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  that  we  have  g^own 
weary.  That  is  why  we  have  brought  you  here,  to  teach  you 
(what  is  proper).  Remember  us  when  you  rise  (in  the  morning), 
call  upon  us  in  trouble,  and  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep  meditate 
upon  us.  Now  go,  and  when  the  right  time  comes  we  will  come 
for  you." 

They  sent  the  man  back  to  his  own  home.  His  relatives  and 
friends  were  happy  to  see  his  face  again  and  to  hear  about  the 
beautiful  land  he  had  seen.  Many  years  after,  he  disappeared. 
It  was  said  he  had  gone  to  live  with  his  gods,  with  Ka-ne  and  Ku. 


KA  MOOLELO  O  POHAKU  O  HAH ALEI  A  ME 

POHAKU  O  LEKIAu 

I  ka  hele  ana  mai  o  Pele  a  me  kona  ohana  mai  Kahiki  mai, 
o  ka  Pohaku  o  Hanalei,  Pohaku  o  Lekia,  Pohaku  o  Kua,  Po- 
haku  o  Malei,  Pohaku  o  Kaa,  Pohaku  o  Kane,  PohaJcu  Loa 
a  me  Pohaku  o  Lono,  kekahi  i  hele  pu  mai  me  lakou  i  na 
moku  o  Hawaii  nei. 

Noho  o  Pohaku  o  Hanalei,  i  Kauai^  a>  a  Pohaku  o  Lekia  i 
Kapoho,  Puna,  a  o  ka  Pohaku  o  Kua,  a  me  ka  Pohaku  o  Lono 
i  KaUy  Hawaii.  O  Pohaku  Loa  i  Olaa,  Hawaii,  a  mahope  mai 
oia  i  hele  hou  mai  ai  i  ka  mokupuni  o  Oahu.  A  o  ka  Pohaku 
Malei  hoi,  i  Makapuu,  Oahu.  O  ka  Pohaku  o  Kaa,  he  pohaku 
kakaa  ia  ma  na  wahi  ana  e  makemake  ai.  Nolaila,  ua  hiki  ole 
ke  hoike  akaka  ia  kona  wahi  noho  paa.  A  i  Kona  i  noho  ai 
ka  Pohaku  o  Kane.  O  keia  moolelo,  no  ka  Pohaku  o  Hanald, 
a  me  ka  Pohaku  o  Lekia. 

I  ka  hele  ana  o  Pele  a  noho  paa  i  na  kuahiwi  o  Hawaii,  hu 
aela  kona  aloha  ia  Pohaku  o  Hanalei,  e  noho  ana  ma  Kauai; 
nolaila,  kii  aku  nei  oia  iaia  e  hoi  ae  ma  kona  wahi  noho  ma 
Hawaii.  Hoi  aku  nei  ka  Pohaku  o  Hanalei  a  noho  pu  me  Pele, 
a  me  kona  ohana,  iluna  o  Mokuaweoweo. 

I  kekahi  manawa  no  hoi,  hele  lakou  i  Ptma  i  ke  auau  kai,  ka 
hee-holua,  a  me  na  lealea  eae  oia  wa.  I  na  wahi  a  lakou  e  hele 
ai  i  na  lealea,  o  ka  Pohaku  o  Lekia  kekahi  i  hele  pu  me  lakou. 
No  ka  hoohihi  o  ka  Pohaku  o  Lekia  i  ka  ui  o  ka  Pohaku  o  Han- 
alei, noi  aku  nei  oia  ia  Pele  e  ae  mai  i  ko  laua  hoao.  Ike  aku 
nei  o  Pele  i  ko  laua  makemake  loa  i  kekahi  i  kekahi,  a  haawi 
mai  la  oia  i  kona  ae. 

I  ko  laua  hoao  ana,  hoi  aku  nei  laua  i  kahi  o  ka  Pohaku  o 
Lekia  i  wae  ai  i  home  no  laua.  Eia  no  laua  ke  ku  nei  ma  kela 
puu,  a  hiki  i  keia  la.  O  ka  moolelo  o  laua  me  ke  kupua  Kalai- 
kini,  he  moolelo  ia  i  kamaaina  i  ko  Puna  poe. 

1  See  Kalawe's  story  of  Pele  earlier  in  the  collection. 

2  See  Kelawe't  story  of  Ka-lai-kini, 


THE  ROCK  OF  HANALEI  AND  THE  ROCK  OF  LEKIA 

(As  related  by  "old  lady  Kanaloa"  of  Pahoa«  Puna, 
and  dictated  by  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

When  Pe-le  and  her  immediate  family  came  from  Tahiti,^ 
certain  rock  ku-pu-a  accompanied  her  to  the  islands  of  Hawaii ; 
namely,  Rock-of-Hana-lei,*  Rock-of-Le-kia,*  Rock-of-Ku-a, 
Rock-of-Ma-lei/  Rock-ofiKa-a,  Rock-of-Ka-ne,*  Long-Rock, 
and  Rock-of-Lono.  Rock-of-Hana-Lei  lived  at  Hana-Lei,  Kauai ; 
Rock-of-Le-kia  lived  in  Ka-po-ho,  Pu-na;  Rock-of-Ku-a  and 
Rock-of-Lono  both  dwelt  in  Ka-u,  Hawaii.  Long-Rock  lived 
for  a  time  in  O-la-a,  Hawaii,  but  came  later  to  the  island  of 
Oahu,  Another  one  of  the  g^oup  who  lived  on  Oahu  was 
Rock-of-Ma-lei  at  Ma-ka-pu-u.  Rock-of-Ka-a  was  a  rolling 
rock;  wherever  he  willed  he  went,  therefore  one  cannot  clearly 
state  where  his  home  was.  And  Rock-of-Ka-ne  made  his  home 
in  Ko-na.  This  story  is  concerned  with  Rock-of-Ha-na-lei  and 
Rock-of-Le-kia. 

When  Pe-le  came  to  live  permanently  in  the  mountains  of 
Hawaii,  her  heart  ached  for  Rock-of-Ha-na-ld  living  on  Kauai 
and  she  sent  for  her  to  become  one  of  her  household  at  Ma-kua- 
weo-weo;  and  Rock-of-Ha-na-lei  accepted  the  invitation. 

Sometimes  they  all  went  down  to  Pu-na  for  sea-bathing, 
coasting  and  other  pastimes  of  the  old  days.*  Rock-of-Le-kia 
always  accompanied  these  pleasure  parties.  He  was  carried  away 
with  the  beauty  of  Rock-of-Ha-na-lei  and  asked  Pe-le  if  he  might 
win  her  as  his  wife.  Pe-le,  seeing  how  fond  they  were  of  each 
other,  gave  her  consent. 

After  the  marriage  they  returned  to  the  place  which  Rock-of- 
Le-kia  had  chosen  for  their  home.  There  they  stand  on  the  hill 
to  this  day.  The  story  about  them  and  the  sorcerer  Ka-lai-ki-ni 
is  well  known  to  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  Pu-na  district. 

8  In  the  story  of  Pa-ftO,  Mft-Iei  it  cslled  «  hump-backed  female  ku-^-a  who  ac* 
com]>anied  Pa-ao  to  Hawaii.  The  Pe*Ie  family  are  tuppoied  to  have  come  to  Hawaii 
during  the  same  period  as  Pa-ao's  migration. — Ed. 

4  Compare  Rice,  Hawaiian  Legends,  32. 

ft  The  coasting  was  done  on  sleds  over  the  long  slippery  grass  of  a  smooth  hill* 
side,  as  represented  in  Kalawe's  story  of  Ka-ha-woH, 


KA  MOOLELO  O  lOLE  ME  PUEO. 

O  Pueo  a  me  lole  he  mau  kupua  laua  no  Kohala.  O  Puco 
he  kanaka  mahiai  oia,  a  e  hana  ana  oia  i  na  po  a  pau;  a  i  ka 
pii  ana  mai  o  ka  la,  hoomaha  oia,  no  ka  mea  aole  hiki  i  kona 
mau  maka  ke  ike  i  ka  la.  O  lole  hoi,  he  kanaka  palauolela 
oia,  a  e  kaukai  ana  oia  i  kona  naauao  aihue.  E  hele  tnau  ana 
oia  e  aihue  i  ka  uala  a  Pueo.  A  e  makaala  mau  ana  o  Pueo  e 
poi  i  ka  lole. 

Ike  o  lole  e  hakilo  ana  o  Pueo  i  kona  hele  ana  i  ka  mala 
uala,  nolaila  eli  oia  i  lua  malalo  o  ka  honua,  a  hiki  i  ua  mala 
uala  nei,  a  ai  oia,  a  pau  kona  makemake  i  ka  hua. 

Manao  o  Pueo  ua  hele  o  lole,  no  ka  ike  hou  ole  ia  e  aihue 
ana;  nolaila  hoonanea  oia.  Hookahi  po,  hele  aku  nei  oia  e 
huhuki  i  uala  nana,  a  ike  ihola  oia  ua  pau  ka  nui  o  na  uala» 
a  e  koe  kumukumu  ana  no  kahi. 

Pii  ihola  kona  inaina,  a  imi  aku  la  oia  i  ukupanai  nana. 
Nolaila  hakilo  aku  la  oia  i  ke  kahu  kanaka  o  lole,  e  hele  ana 
e  ukuhi  nai  iloko  o  kana  hue  wai  no  lole.  I  ka  piha  ana  o 
ka  hue  wai,  lele  ihola  oia  ilalo,  a  kiko  aku  nei  a  puka  ka  hue 
wai.  Lalau  anei  ke  kanaka  i  ka  pauku  laau  a  uhau  aku  nei  ia 
Pueo.    O  ke  haki  noia  o  kahi  wawae  o  Pueo. 

Hea  aku  nei  oia  ia  lo,  ke  kupua  ikaika  iwaena  o  lakou :  "E, 
lo,  e!  e,  lo,  e!  ua  eha  au  i  ke  kanaka!" — "Nawai  ka  hewa?" 
i  ninau  mai  ai  o  lo. — "Na'u  no!"  wahi  o  Pueo. — ^**I  aha  ia  e 
oe?" — "I  kiko  ia  e'au  ka  hue  wai  a  lole." — "Ka!  ua  hewa  oe," 
i  pane  mai  ai  o  lo.    "Pehea  no  la  oe  i  hana  naaupo  ai?" 

1  This  story  contains  traditional  material.  The  dialo|rue  is  found  in  an  old  cat's 
cradle  chant  recorded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  in  Vassar  Publications,  V,  pag^e  13; 
and  Fomander  (in  Fornander  Collection,  IV,  450-463)  tells  the  legrend  of  the  famous 
rat-shooter  Pikoi-a-ka-alala,  "Pikoi-son-of-the-crow."  The  incident  occurs  in  the  story 
of  Ke-au-nini  in  Westervelt's  Gods  and  Ghosts,  pasre  181.  Mr.  Emerson  calls  the  bird 
the  Elepaio,  "Woodpecker."  Here  the  animals  are  represented  as  kupua,  or  beini^ 
who  can  take  either  animal  or  human  form  at  will,  but  they  are  treated  as  in  animal 
form  and  alsa  as  gods,  since  lole  has  a  human  keeper  to  wait  upon  his  needs.     The 


lOLE  THE  RAT  AND  PUEO  THE  OWL^ 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Kaehuokekai  McGiffen  of  Kohala  to  Mary  Pukui, 
who  dictated  it  to  Miss  Green  in  Hawaiian  as  it  is  here  written.) 

I-o-le  the  Rat  and  Pu-e-o  the  Owl  were  kupua  who  lived  in 
Ko-ha-la.  Owl  was  a  farmer.  Every  night  he  worked  and  when 
the  sun  rose  he  rested,  for  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  sunlight. 
Rat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  indolent,  ill-bred  fellow  who  de- 
pended on  his  wit  in  thieving.  He  constantly  stole  potatoes 
belonging  to  Owl,  who  watched  to  pounce  upon  the  Rat. 

Rat  at  last  realized  that  Owl  was  carefully  watching  his  steps 
to  the  potato  patch;  so  he  dug  a  passage  underground  which 
reached  to  the  garden  and  ate  of  the  potatoes  until  he  was 
satisfied. 

Not  seeing  Rat  on  his  way  to  steal,  Owl  concluded  that  Rat 
had  gone  away  and  he  began  to  be  careless.  One  night  he  went  to 
pull  potatoes  for  himself  and  saw  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  gone  and  many  of  those  remaining  had  been  eaten 
away  except  the  small  portion  fastened  to  the  stem. 

Great  was  his  wrath,  and  he  sought  how  he  could  revenge 
himself.  So  he  watched  for  the  human  keeper,  who  was  filling 
a  gourd  with  water  for  Rat.  When  the  water-gourd  was  filled. 
Owl  flew  to  the  gourd  and  pecked  a  hole  in  it.  The  man  seized 
a  stick  of  wood  and  struck  Owl,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken. 

He  called  to  I-o,  the  Hawk,  the  strongest  of  the  kupua,  "Oh, 
I-o!  oh,  I-o!  I  have  been  hurt  by  the  man." — "Who  was  to 
blame?"  asked  Hawk. — ^"I  was,"  answered  Owl. — ^"What  did  you 
do?" — "I  pecked  the  water-gourd  of  I-o-le." — ^"Shame  upon  you! 
you  are  indeed  at  fault,"  said  Hawk.  "Why  did  you  act  so 
foolishly?" 

•tory  is  of  speciftl  interest  as  the  onlj  example  I  know  in  Hawaii  which  appiXMichet 
the  form  of  tho  animal  trickster  story  so  popular  among  American  Indiana  and 
African  negroes. — Bd. 


6B  Pi*U  Work  m  Folk-hr* 

Uwe  aela  o  Pueo,  a  hoJke  mai  la  i  kona  pokrii — n 
o  ka  uala  i  ka  aihue  ia.  Nana  mai  bi  o  lo  i  ke  kanal 
mai  b.  ua  oi  ka  ikatka  o  ke  kanaka  mamua  ona,  e  hi 
no  iaia  ke  kokua  mai  ia  Pueo. 

Noho  o  Pueo  a  ola  ka  wawae  ona,  imi  akn  nei  oi 
no  lole  e  poino  ai.  Hele  aku  net  oia  inaena  o  na  poe  m 
i  ka  pana  iole ;  aole  nae  e  loaa  kekahi  kanaka  i  hiki  k 
i  ke  kupuino.  Lohe  iho  nd  o  Pueo  t  kekahi  kupna  p 
ma  Oahu,  o  Pikoi,  ke  keiki  o  Alala.  Nolaila  hele  mai 
e  hoaikane,  a  hoike  mai  nei  no  kela  iole  aihne.  O  1 
lealea  ia  o  ka  pepehi  tole,  nolaila  holo  akn  nei  laua  i 
Ri  aku  nei  o  Rkoi  iluna  o  Kauwild,  a  nana  aim  nei  i 
Ike  aku  nei  oia  ia  Iole,  nolaila  pana  aku  nei  oia  i  Ic 
E  noho  nanea  ana  no  o  Iole,  a  Ira  ota  ia  Pikd,  a  malu 

O  kona  wahi  i  make  at,  ua  kapa  ia  o  "Iole,"  a  biki  i 
Malaila  e  ku  nei  ka  halepule  Kalawitia  o  Iole. 
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Owl  wept  and  said  he  was  hungry  because  all  his  potatoes 
had  been  stolen.  Hawk  looked  at  the  man  and  saw  that  the  man's 
strength  was  greater  than  his  own,  therefore  he  could  not  help 
Owl. 

Pu-e-o  the  Owl  waited  until  his  1^  was  well  and  then  sought 
means  of  injuring  Rat.  He  went  among  those  who  were  skilful 
in  rat-shooting,  but  found  no  one  who  could  destroy  this  upstart. 
Then  he  heard  of  a  certain  rat-shooting  wizard  on  Oahu  named 
Pi-ko-i  the  son  of  A-la-la  the  Crow ;  thereupon  he  went  and  made 
friends  with  him  and  told  him  about  the  thieving  of  I-o-le  the 
Rat  It  was  Pi-ko-i's  amusement  to  destroy  rats,  so  they  both 
sailed  for  Hilo.  Pi-ko-i  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  Kau-wi-ki 
and  looked  toward  Ko-ha-la.  He  saw  Rat  and  let  ily  an  arrow  at 
him.*  As  I-o-le  the  Rat  lay  tranquilly  dreaming,  never  thinking 
of  danger,  hq  was  struck  by  Pi-ko-i's  arrow  and  instantly  killed. 

The  place  where  he  died  was  named  I-o-le  and  retains  that 
name  to  this  day. 

2  My  old  Hftwaiian  host  at  Kalftpanm,  in  Pun&  district  on  Hawaii,  a£Bnned  with 
eyea  twinkling  with  fun  that  the  traditionary  local  sorcerer,  Kalaikini,  eould  "stand 
at  Kalapana  and  shoot  a  rat  at  Apua,"  which  was  a  point  of  land  stretching  like  a 
faint  bltie  haze  into  the  sea  far  to  the  westward. — Bd. 


KE-AHI-A-LOA. 


I  ka  hanau  ia  ana  o  Ke-ahi-a-toa,  ua  lawe  faanai  ia  ma 
kaikuaana  o  kona  luaui  makuahine.  I  ka  piha  ana  iata  he 
makahiki,  ua  haalele  laua  i  ka  aina  hanau,  ia  Hawaii,  a  ho 
nei  i  Kauai  e  noho  ai. 

I  ko  laua  hiki  ana  ilaila,  lilo  aku  n«  ka  makuahine  i  ka  1 
me  na  poe  makaleho  o  ia  aina.  O  ka  pau  loa  no  ia  o  kona 
maopopo  ana  i  kana  hanai.  Hookuukuu  ia  e  hele  pololi,  a  1 
ka  wiwi  loa  ana  o  kona  kino,  a  ku  maoli  i  ka  nawaltwali. 
hele  na  maka  a  hihia-punawelewele. 

I  kekahi  po  kolo  aku  nei  oia  a  hiki  i  ka  mala  uwala  a  In 
mau  elemakule,  a  malaila  ia  i  nalinali  ai  i  na  hua  uwala  i 
aku  iaia.  A,  no  ka  maluhiluhi  no  ka  loa  o  ke  ala  ana  i  kolo 
ai,  ua  haule  iho  nei  oia  e  moe. 

I  ke  kakahiaka  ana  ae,  hele  mai  nei  ka  luahine  i  ka  eli  u^ 
I  kona  ike  ana  i  ka  okaoka  o  ka  uwala  i  naunau  ia,  ua  m 
oia  ua  komo  ia  ka  mala  uwala  a  laua  e  ka  honu,  a  kahea  aki 
i  ka  elemakule,  "E  Papa,  e!  hele  mai  kaua  e  huli  i  keia  hont 
iho  nei  i  ka  uwala  a  kaua!"  I  ko  laua  huli  ana,  loaa  aku  o  i 
hialoa  e  hiamoe  ana.  Nui  ko  laua  hauoli  i  ka  loaa  ana  o 
kaikamahine  ia  laua,  oiai  aohe  o  laua  kama.  Hoihoi  aku 
laua,  i  ke  kaikamahine  i  ka  hale,  a  kapa  iho  nei  i  kona  im 
Honu. 

I  ka  nui  ana  o  keia  kaikamahine,  ua  ike  ia  kona  ano  c 
Ua  hiki  iaia  ke  kilo  ouli,  a  ke  hai  e  aku  i  kona  mau  kahuhai 
na  mea  e  hiki  mai  ana.  I  na  wa  a  pau  e  pii  mau  ana  keia  wa 
opio  i  ke  kuahiwi — aole  no  hoi  i  nele  kona  ohuohu  i  ka  ra 
lehua,  me  ka  mokihana  i  ka  hoi  ana  mai.  O  kekahi  mea  le 
ana,  oia  no  ka  hee  holua  ana  me  na  opio  o  ka  aina. 


-fame,  the  lelma  I 


THE  STORY  OF  ETERNAL-FIRE 

(A  "family  story"  related  in  Hawaiian  by  Mrs.  Pukui's  grandmother, 
Naliipoaimoku,  of  her  ancestress,  Eternal-fire,  and  dictated  to  Miss 
Green  by  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

At  the  birth  of  Ke-ahi-a-loa,  or  "Eternal-fire,"  she  was 
adopted  by  her  mother's  own  older  sister.*  When  she  was  seven 
years  old,  her  adopted  mother  took  her  from  Hawaii,  the  land 
of  her  birth,  to  live  in  Kauai. 

After  their  arrival,  the  mother  was  drawn  into  immoral  pleas- 
ures and  soon  gave  no  thought  to  the  child.  She  was  allowed  to 
wander  hungry  until  her  body  became  weak  and  emaciated  and 
her  eyes  like  the  drawn  threads  of  a  spider-web. 

One  night  she  crawled  to  the  sweet-potato  patch  owned  by  an 
aged  couple  and  nibbled  those  potatoes  which  she  could  reach. 
And  because  of  the  long  road  she  had  traveled,  she  soon  fell 
asleep. 

When  the  old  woman  came  the  next  morning  to  dig  the  pota- 
toes and  found  small  bits  that  had  been  chewed,  she  thought  the 
garden  must  have  been  invaded  by  a  turtle  and  she  called  to  her 
husband,  "Come,  old  man,  let  us  htmt  for  this  turtle  that  has  been 
eating  our  potatoes!"  In  their  search  they  found  Eternal-fire 
asleep  and  g^eat  was  their  joy,  for  they  had  no  children.  They 
took  her  home  and  named  her  "Turtle." 

As  the  child  grew  older,  it  was  evident  that  she  possessed 
gifts  of  magic  and  could  foretell  to  her  foster-parents  events  that 
were  to  happen.  Often  she  visited  the  mountain-side  and  never 
returned  without  being  adorned  with  such  plants  as  the  sweet- 
scented  mai-le,  the  scarlet  le-hu-a,  and  the  royal  ntoki-hana^ 
Among  her  favorite  pastimes  was  that  of  coasting  on  a  grassy 
hill-slope  with  the  young  people  of  that  country. 

•carlet  blossoms  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  the  mokikana  for  the  stronff  odor  of 
anise  that  its  pods  exude.  To  pluck  these  plants  without  the  favor  of  the  fods  would 
undoubtedly  bring  about  sickness  or  even  death.  Hence  the  parents  conclude  that  the 
girl  is  under  the  protection  of  the  littlo  people  of  the  forest,  the  m*nehun4» 
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I  kekahi  la,  huli  aku  nei  o  Keahialoa  i  kona  mau  kahufa 
a  i  aku  nei,  ''£  kuptina  ma,  e !  ua  luhi  olua  ia'u,  a  ua  ike  ia  ir 
au  ua  wahine.  £  pono  o  wau  ke  luhi  aku  ia  olua.  Ina  oi 
hoolohe  ia'u,  e  ai  alii  auanei  olua!  I  ke  la  apopo  e  hele  kal 
ke  kuahiwi  i  kalo,  a  i  awa,  a  pau  ia,  e  hde  kakou  i  ke  kah 
i  na  ono  like  ole  o  ke  kai.  He  malihini  ana  ka  kakou  e  kii 
ana  ia'u  i  wahine !" 

Mamua  o  ka  pii  ana  mai  o  ka  la,  ua  pii  aku  nei  lakou  nei 
uka  no  ka  huhuki  kalo  a  me  ka  awa.  Mamua  o  ke  kau  ai 
ka  la  i  ka  lolo,  ua  puka  lakou  i  ka  hale.  Hele  no  hoi,  a  2 
ka  la,  ua  moa  ka  ai  a  ua  pau  i  ke  kui.  Ua  aneane  ka  la  e  na; 
ua  hiki  aku  lakou  i  ke  kahakai,  a  aole  no  hoi  i  emo,  ua  law< 
ia  i  makemake  ia  ai.  I  ka  makaukau  ana  o  na  mea  a  pau,  i 
la  ke  kaikamahine,  "E  hoi  kakou  e  moe,  a  i  keia  wana  ao  e 
mai  ai  kuu  malihini." 

I  ka  wanaao  ana  ae  hiki  io  mai  ana  ka  malihini^— o  ke  kei 
ke  konohiki  o  ka  aina.  Ua  hele  oia  e  nana  i  na  loko  ia  a  ke 
a  i  ka  poeleele  loa  ana  ua  hu  hewa  oia.  Kokoke  e  ao  ka  po,  i 
huli  ia  i  ka  alanui  e  hiki  aku  ai  i  kahi  kamaaina,  aole  i  loaa 
ka  hiki  ana  i  kahi  o  na  elemakule,  ua  haukeke  i  ke  anu,  a 
hele  no  hoi  a  pololi. 

Ala  mai  na  elemakule  e  hookipa  i  ka  malihini,  a  i  ke  kai 
mahine  nohoi  ka  hoomakaukau  ana  i  ka  papaaina  nana.  I 
maona  ana  oua  keiki  nei,  ninau  mai  nei  i  na  elemakule,  "Ea! 
olua  anei  keia  kaikamahine?"  —  "Ae,  no  maua  no."  —  "Ma 
make  akula  ka  hoi  au  i  wahine  na'u.  Pehea  ko  olua  mana^ 
i  ninau  hou  mai  ai  oia. — "Ka !  aole  hoi  no  maua  e  hoao  aku  t 
E  noi  aku  no  oe  iaia !" 

I  ka  noi  ia  ana,  ua  haawi  koke  mai  la  no  ia  i  ka  ae.  Hele 
hoi  a  awakea,  hoi  aku  nei  ka  opio  e  hai  i  na  makua  ua  loaa  k 
wahine.  O  ko  lakou  hoomakaukau  ihola  no  ia  i  hale  pili  Y 
i  mau  moena,  kapa,  a  pela  wale  aku,  no  na  opio.  A  ua  ma 
ia  aia  a  piha  ke  anahulu,  kii  mai  i  ka  wahine. 

Ia  Keahialoa  e  noho  ana  ma  Kauai,  ua  hele  mai  la  kek 
kanaka  i  ka  hale  o  na  makua  ponoi,  a  hai  no  hoi  i  ka  hoomainc 
ia  o  ke  kaikamahine  e  ka  makuahinemakua.  A,  i  kahi  la  ua 
wana  ua  kaikamahine  nei  a  nalowale.  I  ka  lohe  ana^  o  ka  ma 
akane  i  keia  mea,  pepehi  ia  eia  kana  wahine — a  eha  loa — me 
nuku  pu,  "Aole  na'u  i  haawi  i  kuu  kaikamahine.    Mamuli  o 
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One  day  Ke-ahi-a-loa  turned  to  her  foster-parents  and  said, 
"Listen,  grandparents !  you  have  worked  hard  for  me  and  now 
that  I  see  I  am  a  woman  it  is  right  that  I  should  work  for  you. 
If  you  will  listen  to  my  counsel,  we  shall  live  like  chiefs  in  the 
land.  Tomorrow  let  us  go  to  the  mountain  for  tara  and  avua, 
after  that  to  the  sea-shore  for  every  delicacy  of  the  ocean.  A 
stranger  is  coming  who  will  make  me  his  wife." 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  they  ascended  the  mountain  to  pull 
taro  and  awa  root,  and  reached  home  before  noon.  As  day  was 
declining  the  taro  was  cooked  and  pounded.  Near  dark  they 
went  to  the  beach,  where  they  very  soon  had  secured  all  the  fish 
they  desired.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  girl  said,  "Let  us 
now  sleep  and  in  the  early  morning  my  stranger  will  arrive." 

Sure  enough,  at  daybreak  a  stranger  made  his  appearance, 
the  son  of  the  land  agent,  who  had  been  inspecting  the  fish-ponds 
belonging  to  the  chief  and  in  the  darkness  had  wandered  out  of 
the  path.  As  it  grew  light  he  had  tried  to  find  the  way  which 
led  to  the  residents  of  the  place,  but  instead  had  reached  the 
house  of  the  old  couple  shivering  with  cold  and  half  famished. 

The  old  people  welcomed  the  stranger  and  their  daughter  pre- 
pared food  for  him.  When  the  youth's  hunger  was  appeased  he 
asked  the  old  people,  "Say!  is  this  your  daughter?" — ^"Yes,  she 
is  ours." — "I  should  like  her  to  become  my  wife ;  what  would  you 
think  of  it?" — "Oh !  we  are  not  the  ones  to  marry  you ;  ask  her!" 

The  girl  at  once  assented  to  his  proposal.  When  noon-time 
came,  he  went  to  tell  his  parents  that  he  had  found  a  wife.  They 
immediately  hegSLti  to  prepare  a  new  grass  house,  mats,  bark 
cloth  for  bed  coverings  and  clothing,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  young  people,  planning  in  ten  days  to  go  and  fetch  her. 

About  this  time,  while  Eternal-fire  was  living  on  Kauai  in  this 
manner,  a  certain  man  came  to  the  home  of  her  own  parents  on 
Hawaii  and  told  how  the  mother's  sister  had  neglected  the  child 
and  how  one  day  she  had  wandered  off  and  been  lost.  Hearing 
all  this,  the  father  beat  his  wife  cruelly  and  scolded  her  well, 
saying,  "It  was  not  I  who  gave  my  daughter  away ;  it  was  be- 
cause of  your  obstinacy  that  my  only  garland  was  given  to  your 
older  sister.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be !  You  must  now  make 
forty  fine  mats,  forty  coarse  mats  and  forty  sheets  of  bark  cloth. 
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paakild,  lilo  kuu  lei  hookahi  i  ko  kaikuaana !  Alaa  la  I  £  hana 
oe  i  hookahi  kaau  moena  makalii,  hookahi  kaau  moena  puao, 
a  i  hookahi  kaau  pa'upa'u,  a  ina  e  paa  ole  ia  oe  i  ke  anahuhi- 
hookahi,  pepehi  hou  ia  oe  e  a'u  a  eha  loa !'' 

No  ke  aloha  o  ka  ohana  i  ka  wahine»  hookahi  no  laulima  ana 
i  ka  hana,  a  mamua  o  ka  piha  ana  o  ke  anahulu  ua  makaukau  na 
mea  a  pau.  O  ke  kau  no  ia  o  na  makua  i  ka  waa,  a  holo  aku 
nei  no  Kauai.  laia  nei  i  ke  ala,  moeuhane  aku  nd  i  ka  aufnakaa 
mano  ona.  I  mai  nei  ka  uhane  o  ua  mano  nei,  ''O  hele !  a  owau 
pu  me  oe.  Aohe  oe  e  luhi  i  ka  huli  i  ke  keike ;  na'u  no  e  alakai 
ia  oe.  O  ka  hale  e  kau  ia  ana  e  ka  onohi,  aia  ilaila  ka  lei  a  kaua." 
I  ka  puoho  ana  o  kona  hiamoe,  ua  hoolana  ia  kona  manao  no 
ka  ike  hou  ana  i  kana  mea  aloha. 

I  ke  kokoke  ana  i  ka  la  e  hoao  ia  ai  na  opio,  olelo  aku  nei  o 
Keahialoa  i  na  elemakule,  ''I  moe  olua  i  keia  po,  a  i  lohe  olua  i 
ka  hu,  a  me  ka  halulu,  mai  ala  olua.  Moe  no  olua  a  hiki  i  ke 
kakahiaka.''  I  kela  po  lohe  na  elemakule  i  ka  halulu  nui,  moe 
malie  no  laua  a  ao.  I  ko  laua  ala  ana,  ike  aku  nei  laua  he  elua 
mau  halau  nunui  i  kukulu  ia  ma  kahi  aoao  o  ka  hale  o  lakou. 

I  ka  ahiahi  ana  iho,  i  hou  mai  la  no  ka  hanai  a  laua,  "Ina 
olua  e  lohe  i  ka  nakeke,  me  he  mea  la  e  kalai  laau  ia  ana,  mai 
ala  anei  olua."  I  ka  po  ana  iho,  ua  puoho  ka  hiamoe  o  na  elema- 
kule i  ka  nakeke,  me  he  mea  la  he  kinikini  na  kanaka  e  kalai 
laau  ana.  I  ke  ala  ana  o  laua  i  ke  kakahiaka,  ua  piha  o  mua  o 
ka  hale  o  lakou  i  ka  umeke  a  me  na  pa  laau  like  ole.  Kahaha  ko 
laua  naau  i  na  hana  kupanaha  a  ka  hanai  a  laua.  Haupu  ae  nei, 
o  na  hoa  ka  paha  o  keia  kaikamahine  e  hele  mau  nei  ike  kuahiwi, 
o  na  menehune.  Aole  nae  laua  i  hoopuka  i  ko  laua  manao  i  ka 
laua  hanai. 

A  po  hou  no,  papa  aku  nei  o  Keahialoa  i  na  kahuhanai  aole 
e  ala  mai  ke  lohe  i  ka  kohakoha  o  na  kumulaau  me  he  mea  la  e 
hina  ana,  me  ka  uina  o  ka  laau  e  okioki  ia  ana.  Lohe  no  na  ele- 
makule i  na  hana  kuli  like  ole  o  waho,  moe  malie  laua  a  ao.  I 
ka  hele  ana  mai  i  waho,  e  ku  ana  kekahi  ahua  wahie  nui.  Aohe 
no  o  laua  niele  wale  aku  i  ka  hanai,  oiai  ua  ike  aela  no  laua  i  na 
hana  hookala  kupua. 

E  like  no  me  kana  hana  mua  i  ke  ao  i  na  elemakule  e  moe 
malie  a  ao,  peia  no  i  hana  ai  i  ka  uhi  hou  ana  mai  o  ka  pouli.    I 
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and  if  you  do  not  finish  them  within  ten  days  I  will  beat  you 
again  so  as  to  hurt  you  badly  1" 

Sympathetic  relatives  collectively  labored  to  achieve  this  task, 
and  before  the  time  appointed  everything  was  ready.  The  pa- 
rents at  once  boarded  a  canoe  and  started  for  Kauai.  During 
the  passage,  the  father  dreamed  that  his  guardian  spirit  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  shark  and  said,  "Listen !  proceed  on  your 
way  and  I  will  be  with  you.  You  shall  not  weary  yourself  with 
search  for  the  child,  for  I  will  lead  you  to  her.  The  house  upon 
which  you  see  a  rainbow  resting,  that  is  where  our  garland 
dwells."  So  he  arose  from  sleep  full  of  hope  that  he  would  again 
behold  his  beloved  child. 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  marriage  of  the  yoimg  people. 
Eternal-fire  said  to  the  old  people,  "Tonight  as  you  sleep  you 
may  be  disturbed  by  rustlings  and  vibrations,  but  sleep  on  until 
morning."  That  night  they  indeed  heard  the  sounds,  but  they 
lay  still  until  dawn.  Upon  arising,  they  saw  two  large  booths 
covered  with  cocoanut  leaves  built  by  the  side  of  the  house. 

The  next  night  their  foster  daughter  again  said  to  them,  "If 
you  hear  a  noise  like  the  cutting  of  wood,  do  not  rise."  That 
night  the  old  couple  were  awakened  by  a  sotmd  like  a  multitude 
of  men  cutting  timber,  and  in  the  morning  they  fotmd  the  space 
in  front  of  their  house  filled  with  carved  wooden  bowls  and 
platters.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  amazement  at  this  won- 
derful achievement  of  their  adopted  child  and  they  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  companions  she  had  met  on  the  mountain  were  none 
other  than  the  little  people  of  the  woods,  the  menehune ;  but  they 
said  nothing  to  her  about  this. 

When  night  came  again,  she  bade  them  lie  quiet  even  if  they 
heard  the  crashing  of  trees  and  the  sound  of  chopping.  They 
certainly  heard  sounds  outside,  but  they  did  as  they  were  bid. 
In  the  morning  they  beheld  a  huge  pile  of  firewood ;  but  they 
asked  no  questions,  knowing  it  was  the  work  of  good  spirits. 

Just  as  she  had  instructed  them  before,  so  she  did  when  the 
shadow  of  the  following  evening  fell.  They  heard  the  g^nding 
of  stones  and  smelled  smoke :  but  they  were  not  deaf  to  the  girl's 
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kela  po,  lohe  na  elemakule  i  ke  kohakoha  o  na  pohaku,  me  ka 
hohono  uwahi,  aole  nae  laua  i  hookuli  i  ke  kauoha  o  ke  kaika- 
mahine.  I  ka  pii  ana  mai  o  ka  la,  ua  nalowale  ke  ahua  wahie,  a 
ua  piha  pono  na  umeke  i  ka  poi. 

A  po  hou  no,  i  mai  nei  o  Keahialoa,  "I  lohe  olua  i  ka  owe  o 
ke  kai,  a  nehe  o  ka  iliili  i  kahaone,  mai  ala  mai  olua,  moe  a  ao, 
ala  mai  olua."  Nui  ka  owe  o  ke  kai  i  kela  po,  a  ua  nehe  ka  iliili 
me  he  mea  la  he  mea  kaumaha  e  kaualako  ia  ana,  moe  malie  no 
na  kahuhanai  a  kakahiaka.  Ike  mai  nei  laua  i  na  ono  like  ole  o 
ke  kai, — ka  opihi,  ka  wana,  ka  hee,  limu,  haukeuke,  o  ka  ia  nohoi, 
ua  pau  i  ka  hana  ia,  a  ua  miko  i  ke  kopi  ia. 

Nana  anei  o  Keahialoa  i  ke  kai,  a  olelo  mai  nei  i  na  kahuhanai, 
"I  keia  la,  e  hiki  mai  ai  ke  konohiki,  ka  wahine,  ke  keike  a  laua, 
me  na  kanaka,  no  ka  hoao  ana  ia  maua.  A  i  keia  la  pu,  nohoi, 
e  hoea  mai  ai  kuu  mau  makua  mai  Hawaii  mai.  I  ku  ka  onohi  i 
ka  hale  nei  a  i  ka  moana,  ike  iho  kakou  he  pae  wale  mai  no  i  kula. 
O  ka  halau  maanei,  no  ke  konohiki,  a  o  kela  mao  no  kuu  mau 
makua." 

I  ke  kau  pono  ana  o  ka  la  i  ka  lolo,  ua  hiki  mai  la  ke  kono- 
hiki me  kona  ohana,  me  na  makana  he  nui.  Ia  lakou  no  a  noho, 
ula  ana  ka  punohu  maluna  o  kaupoku  hale.  Aole  no  i  emo,  ku 
ana  na  makua  o  ke  kaikamahine  i  ka  hale.  I  ka  ike  ana  o  ka 
makuakane  i  kana  lei  hookahi,  uwe  hamama  anei  oia  i  ke  aloha 
keiki — "Auvve  kuu  lei,  kuu  pua!  Lavve  ia  mai  ka  oe  i  ka  aina 
malihini  e  hoomainoino  ia  ai,  e  hele  auvvana  ai — kohu  ao  kuewa! 
Keahialoa,  e!   kuu  kaikamahine  alo  i  na  inea  he  nui!" 

Akahi  no  na  elemakule  a  ike  o  Keahialoa  ka  inoa  o  ke  kaika- 
mahine, a  he  pua  alii  keia.  O  Honu  wale  no  ka  inoa  a  laua  e 
hea  ai. 

Ku  nana  ke  konohoki  o  hoole  na  makua  i  ka  hoao  o  na 
keiki — aka,  i  ka  hoakaka  ana  o  Keahialoa  i  kona  malama  maikai 
ia  e  keia  mau  elemakule,  a  no  kona  aloha  nui  ia  laua,  ua  haawi 


8  The  wana  and  haukeuke  are  two  species  of  sea-efTfiT-  I'he  shell  of  the  latter  ia 
rounded  on  the  top  and  fiat  on  the  bottom  and  its  long  spikes  were  used  for  slate- 
pencils  in  old  days. 
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counsel^   When  the  sun  rose,  the  pile  of  wood  was  gone  and  the 
bowls  were  filled  with  cooked  and  pounded  taro  root. 

The  night  following  Ke-ahi-a-loa  said,  "If  you  hear  the 
sound  of  the  surf  and  the  rattling  of  pebbles  upon  the  sandy 
beach  do  not  rise;  sleep  until  morning,  then  arise."  The  surf 
was  high  that  night,  with  a  sound  as  if  heavy  pebbles  were  being 
dragged  over  the  shore.  In  the  morning  the  old  people  found 
prepared  all  kinds  of  sea  delicacies, — shell-fish,  sea-urchins,* 
squid,  sea-weed,  and  fish  already  made  savoury  with  salt. 

Ke-ahi-a-loa  gazed  over  the  ocean  and  said,  "Today  there  will 
coma  to  our  marriage  the  land-agent,  his  wife,  their  son,  and  all 
their  people.  And  also  today  will  arrive  my  own  parents  from 
Hawaii.  When  a  rainbow  cloud  stretches  from  our  house  to  the 
ocean,  we  shall  see  them  landing  from  the  canoe.  This  booth 
here  is  prepared  for  the  land-agent,  that  over  there  for  my 
parents." 

When  the  sun  was  in  mid-heaven,  the  land-agent  and  his 
family  arrived  bearing  many  gifts.  As  they  were  seated,  a  rain- 
bow cloud  like  smoke  glowed  above  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house 
and  soon  after  the  parents  of  the  girl  stood  before  them.  Then, 
as  the  fathei'  beheld  his  one  garland,  he  wept  aloud  declaring  his 
love  for  his  child : 

"Alas  1   my  garland  1  my  flower  1 
You  were  brought  hither  to  this  land  of  strangers  to  be 

treated  cruelly, 
To  wander  like  a  homeless  cloud  I 
O  Ke-ahi-a-loa,  listen  1 
O  my  daughter,  you  who  have  evaded  much  suffering  I" 

Now  this  was  the  first  intimation  the  old  couple  had  had  that 
Ke-ahi-a-loa,  that  is,  "Eternal-fire,"  was  the  name  of  their  foster- 
child  and  that  she  was  descended  from  chiefs.  They  had  never 
called  her  anything  but  "Turtle." 

The  land-agent  too  stood  and  wondered  whether  the  parents 
might  not  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  yoimg  people;  but  when 
Eternal-fire  had  explained  how  kindly  she  had  been  cared  for  by 
the  old  couple  and  how  because  of  her  great  love  for  them  she 
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oia  i  kona  ae  e  lilo  i  hunona  na  ke  konohiki.    Ae  no  na  makua, 
o  ka  hoao  ia  no  ia  o  laua  i  kela  la 

I  ka  pau  ana  o  ka  ahaaina,  ku  anei  o  Keahialoa  a  kau  kana- 
wai  mai  la  no  kana  mau  pulapula,  no  ka  wa  pau  ole.  Aole  e 
haawi  ke  keiki  a  ka  muli  na  ka  mua  e  hanai,  o  make.  O  ke  keiki 
o  ka  mua  na  ka  muli  e  luhi,  ola.  Nolaila  ua  malama  loa  kana 
mau  pulapula  i  kela  kanawai  a  ko  lakou  kupuna,  Keahialoa,  a 
hiki  i  keia  la. 


4  Mn.  Pttkui's  mother  gavo  her  firtt-bom  in  adoption  to  an  older  sitter  and  the 
child  died;  to  when  Mn.  Pukui  was  bom  and  the  sister  asked  again  for  the  child, 
the  mother  refused  and  quoted  as  an  excuse  the  counsel  of  their  ancestress,  Ke-ahi- 
a-loa. 
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had  consented  to  become  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  land-agent, 
the  parents  readily  consented  and  they  were  wedded  that  very 
day. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast,  Etemal-iire  arose  and  pronounced 
this  edict  concerning  her  future  offspring  for  all  time ;  namely, 
that  children  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister  should  not  be  given 
in  adoption  to  an  older  brother  or  sister,  lest  they  die,  but  only 
an  older  brother's  or  sister's  child  to  a  younger,  that  they  might 
prosper.  Hence  the  descendants  of  Ke-ahi-a-loa  have  kept  this 
command  of  their  ancestress  until  this  day.^ 


NANAELE. 

He  wahine  alii  o  Nanaele,  no  Kaalaiki,  Kau,  Hawaii.  He 
oluolu  oia,  he  ui,  a  he  punahele  ma  na  ano  a  pau  i  kona  poe 
kanaka. 

I  kekahi  la  ua  hele  mai  kekahi  poe  o  Kohala  e  makaikai  ma 
Kau,  a  i  ko  lakou  ike  ana  ia  Nanaele,  hoohihi  aku  nei  i  wahine 
na  ka  lakou  keiki,  na  Naliko.  I  ka  noi  ia  ana  ia  Nanaele,  ua  ae 
oia  no  ka  lilo  ana  i  wahine  no  ko  lakou  keiki,  oiai  ua  oleic  mai 
lakou  he  kanaka  oluolu,  he  ui,  he  akahai,  he  hana,  a  pela  wale 
aku.  I  ka  hoi  ana  o  kela  poe  i  Kohala^  ua  hoike  aku  la  lakou  ia 
Naliko  i  ka  nani  o  Nanaele,  me  ka  noi  pu  aku  nohoi  iaia  i  kane 
na  kela  ui  nohea  o  Kau.  Hauoli  anei  ka  naau  o  Naliko  i  ka  wae 
ia  ana  i  wahine  maikai  loa  kana,  a  ua  haawi  koke  mai  la  i  kona 
ae.  Mau  malama  pokole  mai  ia  manawa  mai,  ua  hoao  ia  kda 
mau  opio  ma  Kaalaiki.  Ua  hiki  mai  na  hoaloha,  na  makamaka, 
na  ohana,  i  ka  ahaaina  nui  i  hoomakaukau  ia  malaila.  Mau  la 
iho  mahope,  ua  hoi  aku  o  Nanaele  me  Naliko  i  Kohala. 

Aole  no  i  loihi  ko  laua  noho  ana,  ua  hele  hou  no  o  Naliko  i 
kana  puni,  o  ka  hula  a  me  na  wahine  opio  o  kona  onehanau. 
Haalele  ia  i  Nanaele  i  ka  hale,  me  ka  nele  i  ka  ai  a  me  ka  ia, 
Hookahi  no  ana  hana,  o  ke  kakali  a  aloha  ia  mai  e  ke  kane,  a 
hoihoi  mai  paha  i  mea  e  ai  ae  ai.  Aole  nae  pela.  O  ke  emi  mai 
no  la  o  ke  kino  o  Nanaele  a  koe  na  iwi. 

I  ka  hoi  ana  mai  o  ke  kane  auwana,  huli  aku  nei  o  Nanaele, 
a  i  aku  nei, — "E  Naliko,  e !  no'u  ke  ola  hou,  aole  au  i  ike  ia  oe. 
He  keu  ka  hoi  oe  a  ke  aloha  ole!" — ^"U!  ola  oe,  ola  o  Milu!" 
i  pane  mai  o  Naliko,  a  hele  hou  aku  la  no  i  ka  imi  lealea. 

1  The  underworld  of  the  dead  was  said  to  be  ruled  over  by  an  ancestor  named 
Milu.    See  Fomander,  Polynesian  Race,  I,  83. 


THE  STORY  OF  NANAELE 

(As  related  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  after  an  old  Kau  tale  concerning 
the  doings  of  certain  families  of  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii.) 

Na-na-e-le  was  a  high  chiefess  of  Kaala-iki  ("Small  peb- 
bles") in  Ka-u  district  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  She  was  kindly, 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  a  general  favorite  with  her  people. 

One  day  a  company  of  travelers  from  Ko-ha-la  district  visited 
Ka-u  and,  seeing  Na-na-e-le,  coveted  her  as  a  wife  for  their  young 
chief,  Na-li-ko.  When  this  proposition  was  made  to  Na-na-e-le 
she  consented,  since  they  reported  him  a  pleasant  man,  handsome, 
modest,  industrious,  and  with  other  good  qualities.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  to  Ko-ha-la,  the  men  told  Na-li-ko  of  Na-na- 
e-le's  comeliness  and  b^^ed  him  to  become  the  husband  of  so 
beautiful  a  woman.  Na-li-ko  was  delighted  that  such  an  excel- 
lent wife  had  been  secured  for  him  and  readily  assented  to  the 
arrangement.  A  few  short  months  after,  the  two  young  people 
were  married  at  Kaala-iki.  Friends  and  relatives  attended  the 
great  feast  prepared  for  them.  Soon  after,  Na-na-e-le  returned 
with  Na-li-ko  to  Ko-ha-la. 

It  was  not  long  before  Na-li-ko  returned  to  his  old  ways — 
to  the  hula  dance  and  the  company  of  the  young  women  of  the 
district,  leaving  Na-na-e-le  at  home  provided  neither  with  vege- 
table food  nor  with  fish.  She  could  do  nothing.  She  could  only 
wait  until  his  affection  brought  him  back  to  her  again,  when  he 
would  perhaps  bring  her  the  food  she  needed,  and  meanwhile  her 
body  wasted  away  until  she  was  nothing  but  bone. 

When  finally  her  unfaithful  husband  returned  home,  Na-na- 
e-le  turned  to  him  and  said,  "O  Na-li-ko,  listen !  If  I  live  I  will 
never  see  you  again ;  you  have  provoked  me  too  much  with  your 
unkindness!" — "Ugh!  if  you  live,  so  will  Mi-lu  (ruler  of  the 
dead)  I"  ^  responded  her  husband,  and  he  went  off  at  once  to  his 
pleasures. 
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I  ke  kane  no  a  hele,  kolo  aku  nei  o  Nanaele  i  ka  hull  mea  ai. 
Kolo  aku  nei  a  kahi  hanai  puaa  a  kekahi  mau  kanaka  mahiai,  a 
no  ka  nawaliwali  loa,  hina  aku  nei  a  moe.    I  ka  ike  ana  mai  nd 

0  kekahi  kanaka  i  ka  pioo  o  na  puaa,  hele  mai  nei  e  nana.  I  kona 
ike  ana  he  wahine  nawaliwali  loa,  auamo  aku  nei  a  i  kona  pupupu 
hale. 

Malama  ia  o  Nanaele  e  ka  wahine  a  kela  kanaka  a  oolea  iki, 
hai  ia  aku  nei  ka  lono  i  Kau,  ua  aneane  o  Nanaele  e  make.  Ua 
lilo  keia  mea  hou  i  mea  hookaumaha  i  na  kanaka  o  Kaalaiki  me 
Kawa,  nolaila,  ua  hele  mai  la  lakou  e  kii  i  ko  lakou  haku  wahine. 

1  Kahuku  kekahi  poe,  i  na  Kona  kekahi,  a  i  Kohala  kekahi. 
Elua  kanaka  i  hiki  aku  i  kahi  o  Nanaele  e  noho  ana,  me  ka  ma- 
nele,  a  ua  auamo  akahele  ia  e  laua  a  hiki  i  kahi  mamao,  a  malaila 
no  hoi  kekahi  poe  e  kali  ana  ia  lakou.  Hapai  ai  aku  nei  o  Na- 
naele e  kekahi  mau  kanaka  hou,  oiai  ua  maluhiluhi  na  kanaka 
mua.  Pela  i  hoololiloli  ia  ai  na  kanaka  a  hiki  i  ko  lakou  hoea 
ana  i  Kaalaiki,  Kau. 

I  ka  piha  ana  o  ka  makahiki,  a  oi,  ua  lohe  aku  nei  o  Naliko 
ua  ola  loa  o  Nanaele,  a  ua  papalua  aku  kona  ui,  a  ua  nui  no  hoi  na 
kane,  mai  ka  uka,  a  ke  kai  o  Kau,  makemake  iaia  i  wahine.  O 
ke  ku  maila  no  o  ua  kane  aloha  ole  nei,  e  kii  i  kana  wahine  e  hoi 
hou  me  ia  i  Kohala.  Ike  ia  oia  e  kekahi  mau  kanaka  o  Nanaele 
i  ka  hele  aku ;  o  ka  holo  ia  no  ia  e  hoike  i  na  makua  o  ka  wa- 
hine. Hoihoi  ia  o  Nanaele  i  Kawa  e  huna  ai.  Hana  ia  i  ahaaina 
nui  ma  Kaalaiki  no  Naliko.  I  kona  hoea  ana  mai,  ua  hookipa 
maikai  ia  oia  e  na  makuahonowai,  a  ua  olelo  ia  mai  e  laua,  ua 
hele  o  Nanaele  me  kana  haiawahine  i  ka  auau  kai,  a  ahiahi  loa 
hoi  mai. 

Hoonenea  o  Naliko  i  ka  nana  i  na  wahine  hula  e  haa  ana,  a  c 
hula  ana  i  keia  mele, 

No'u  no  Nanaele 
Na  ka  wahine,  a  Naliko. 

No'u  ke  ola  ae, 
Aole  au  i  ike  hou  ia  oe. 

Pane  mai  la  kekahi  mau  wahine  opio, — 

U !  ola  oe,  ola  o  Milu,  kela  mea  i  lalo  lilo  loa  1 

2  High  chiefs  were  not  allowed  to  step  upon  common  earth. 
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When  her  husband  was  gone,  Na-na-e-le  crept  out  in  search 
of  food.  She  crawled  along  until  she  came  to  a  place  where 
some  farmers  raised  pigs ;  there  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  her 
weakness.  A  man  who  was  passing,  seeing  that  something  was 
causing  excitement  among  the  herd  of  pigs,  came  to  look  and 
found  the  exhausted  woman.  He  carried  her  across  his  shoulders 
to  his  hut,  where  Na-na-e-le  was  cared  for  by  his  wife. 

By  the  time  that  Na-na-e-le  had  recovered  her  strength  a 
little,  the  rtunor  had  reached  Ka-u  district  that  Na-na-e-le  was 
almost  dead.  This  news  brought  heaviness  of  heart  to  the  people 
of  Kaala-iki  and  Ka-wa,  and  they  decided  to  go  and  fetch  home 
their  chiefess.  Some  came  from  Ka-hu-ku,  some  from  Ko-na, 
still  others  from  Ko-ha-la.  Two  of  them  came  to  the  place 
where  Na-na-e-le  was  staying,  bringing  a  monele  (a  litter  shaped 
like  a  sedan  chair)  ^  in  which  she  was  placed  and  then  borne  with 
care  some  diistance  to  the  place  where  other  men  were  waiting 
who  relieved  the  weary  bearers  of  their  burden.  Thus  was  she 
taken  by  relays  until  she  reached  Kaala-iki. 

After  a  year  had  passed,  Na-li-ko  heard  that  Na-na-e-le  had 
recovered  her  health,  that  she  was  twice  as  beautiful  as  before, 
and  that  many  suitors  came  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-coast 
to  seek  her  favor.  So  this  neglectful  husband  arose  and  started 
out  to  bring  his  wife  back  to  Ko-ha-la.  Some  of  Na-na-e-le*s  re- 
tainers, perceiving  his  movements,  ran  to  report  them  to  her  pa- 
rents. Na-na-e-le  was  removed  to  Ka-wa  and  there  concealed. 
Meanwhile  a  great  feast  was  prepared  at  Kaala-iki  for  Na-li-ko. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  welcomed  by  his  parents-in-law 
and  informed  by  them  that  his  wife  and  her  woman  attendants 
had  gone  sea-bathing  and  would  return  late  that  evening. 

During  the  feast  Na-li-ko  was  greatly  entertained  by  watch- 
ing the  women  dancing  and  chanting  this  me-le,  or  song : 

"  *Na-na-e-lc  is  mine, 
The  wife  of  Na-li-ko.' 
*If  I  live, 
I  will  not  see  you  again!'" 

To  which  other  women  answered : 

"Ugh  I  if  you  live  so  will  Mi-lu  who  dwells  down  below  V* 
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Aole  i  haupu  o  Naliko,  nona  keia  hula  e  hana  ia  nd.  Ua 
manao  na  kanaka  e  hoonanea  ia  ia  a  uhi  mai  o  Po  i  kooa  hqa 
pottii  malana  o  ka  aina,  abula  pepehi,  a  huna  iaia  iloko  o  ka  Ina 
pao.  Nana  mai  nei  kdcahi  demakole,  a  aloha;  hawanana 
malu  mai  nd,  "O  kou  make  keia  I  maanei  no  hoi,  mai  hooha- 
kalia  o  poino.  Na'u  oe  e  alakai  a  kahi  ou  e  nalo  ai.  Hoi  I''  Nana 
o  Naliko  a  ka  wa  e  nanea  ai  o  kamaaina,  o  ka  holo  aku  nd  no 
ia  me  ka  elemakule.  Malalo  laua  o  ke  ana  i  hde  ai ;  o  ka  helc^ 
o  ka  hoomaha,  hele  a  hoomaha,  a  hiki  no  hoi  laua  mauka  o  Ka- 
papala.  Holo  laua  mawaena  o  Hualalai  me  Mauna  Loa,  a  mai 
laila  akUy  i  hoi  hookahi  aku  ai  o  Naliko  i  kona  aina,  a  huli  hd 
mai  ka  demakule  i  Kau»  o  haohao  ia  oia,  a  hoohud  ia  nana  i 
hoomahuka  ia  Naliko.  I  ka  hoi  ana  mai  o  ua  elemakule  nd,  ua 
ike  oia  i  kanaka  e  huli  ana  ia  Naliko,  o  kona  hui  aku  nd  no  ia 
me  lakou.  Imi  ia  na  wahi  a  pau  mai  Kahuku,  a  ka  Lua-o-Pek^ 
aole  i  loaa  iki. 

Pau  loa  no  ka  manao  ana  o  Naliko  e  loaa  hou  iaia  o  Nanaele. 
Hu  mai  la  ke  aloha  i  ka  wahine  hoomanawanui,  a  hoomanao 
aela  no  hoi  i  kana  olelo,  "£  kuu  kane  aloha  ole,  no'u  ke  ola  hou, 
aole  au  i  ike  hou  ia  oe !"  He  oiaio  la,  ua  ike  aela  no  ia,  he  make 
wale  no  kona  i  kanaka  o  Kaalaiki.  No  Nanaele  hoi,  ua  hauoli 
oia  i  ka  hoi  hou  i  ka  poli  aloha  o  kona  mau  makua,  a  e  hoohauoli 
ai  hoi  i  ka  naau  o  kona  mau  kanaka. 

Pipi  holo  kaao. 
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Na-li-ko  never  stopped  to  consider  that  this  song  was  meant 
as  a  reproach  to  himself.  The  men  of  Kaala-iki  were  planning, 
when  Na-li-ko  was  in  a  tranquil  frame  of  mind  and  night  brought 
partial  darkness  over  the  land,  to  slay  him  and  hide  his  body  in 
a  secret  cave.  But  an  old  man  was  moved  to  pity  in  his  behalf 
and  whispered  secretly  to  Na-li-ko,  "They  mean  to  kill  you! 
here!  delay  is  perilous!  I  will  guide  you  to  a  place  where  you 
can  hide.  Come  with  me !"  So  when  Na-li-ko  saw  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  were  not  watching,  he  and  the  old  man  fled 
secretly.  They  traversed  an  underground  cave,  going  on  and 
resting,  going  on  and  resting,  until  they  reached  a  spot  back  of 
the  Kapapala  stock  ranch,  where  they  ran  along  between  the 
mountains  of  Hu-a-la-lai  and  Mau-na  Lo-a*  until  Na-li-ko  could 
go  on  alone  to  his  own  district  while  the  old  man  turned  back 
toward  Ka-u  lest  suspicion  should  fall  upon  him  of  having  aided 
the  escape  of  the  chief.  As  he  went  he  saw  many  men  out  search- 
ing for  Na-li-ko  and  discreetly  joined  himself  to  their  number, 
and  they  scoured  the  country  from  Ka-hu-ku  to  the  crater  of 
Pe-le  at  Ki-lau-e-a. 

Na-li-ko  now  realized  that  never  again  would  he  possess 
Na-na-e-le,  and  love  for  his  patient  wife  gushed  up  within  him. 
He  recalled  how  she  had  said,  "You  are  an  unloving  husband ! 
if  I  live  I  will  never  see  you  again."  He  knew  that  he  would 
have  been  killed  without  compunction  by  the  men  of  Kaala-iki. 
As  for  Na-na-e-le,  she  was  happy  to  be  again  with  her  loving 
parents  and  to  bring  rejoicing  to  the  hearts  of  her  own  people. 

It  is  sprinkled ;  the  tale  has  fled !  * 

S  These  mounUins  tower  respectively  8,269  feet  and  13,675  feet  above  sea  level. 
4  An  old  form  of  concluding  a  tale,  not  much  in  use  today. 


NA  ALII  HOOLUHI  O  KAU. 

Ua  kapa  ia  kela  aina  mawaena  o  Kona  a  me  Puna,  o  Kau,  he 
aina  makaha.  He  ekolu  alii  hooluhi  o  ia  wahi  i  ka  wa  kahiko; 
a  penei  ko  lakou  mau  moolelo. 

1.    Halaea. 

He  alii  anunu  ia  o  Halaea.  I  kela  la  a  me  keia  la  e  hele  ana 
oia  e  nana  i  na  auwaa  lawaia  a  kanaka,  a  lawe  aela  i  na  ia  a  pau 
nona,  a  me  kona  ohua.  Ua  ai  uhauha  lakou  i  ka  ia, — he  hoc- 
maunauna  maoli  i  kahi  wa.  O  na  kanaka,  hoi,  o  ka  lawaia  wale 
iho  no,  aohe  kahi  ia  e  hoihoi  aku  ai  i  ka  ohana.  Hala  no  ka  la  i 
ka  lau  nahele  o  ka  aina. 

Oi  hana  mau  ihola  no  ia  o  ke  alii  penei,  a  uluhua  kanaka,  a 
imi  i  wahi  no  lakou  e  maha  ai  i  ka  Halaea  mau  hana  hooluhi. 
Aohe  wa  a  lakou  i  hele  ai  i  ka  moana  a  hoi  mai,  i  nele  ai  no  hoi 
i  ka  leo  o  ka  haku  o  lakou  i  ka  hea  mai,  "Na'u  ka  ia !  Mai  na'u 
kena  ia !" 

I  ka  wa  kau  ahi,  ua  kuahau  ia  i  na  poo  lawaia  e  hele  pu  me 
ke  alii  i  ka  lawaia  ahi.  Hoakoakoa  na  poo  lawaia  i  ko  lakou 
mau  waa,  na  upena,  maunu,  a  pela  wale  aku,  a  kukakuka  iho  nd 
lakou  e  haawi  i  ka  lakou  ia  a  pau  loa  i  ke  alii,  a  hoi  pololei  i  ka 
aina  me  ka  nana  ole  aku  i  hope.  I  ka  hiki  ana  mai  o  ka  la  i 
koho  ia  no  ka  lawaia  ana,  ua  akoakoa  na  waa,  mai  Waiahukini 
a  Keauhou. 

I  ka  loaa  ana  o  ka  ia  a  ka  waa  mua,  hoili  ia  a  pau  iluna  o  ka 
waa  o  ke  alii,  alaila  hoi  iuka  i  kuaone.  Aole  i  pau  ka  hea  ana  a  ke 
alii,  "Mai  na'u  ka  ia !  mai  na'u  ka  ia !"  Pela  i  hana  ia  ai  e  ka  lua  o 
ka  waa,  o  ke  kolu,  a  ka  ha,  ka  lima,  a  pela  wale  aku,  a  piha  loa 
ka  waa  o  ke  alii  i  ka  ia.    Ike  iho  nei  ke  alii  i  ke  ano  piho-piholo 

1  See  Malo,  chapter  xviii,  for  the  relations  existing  between  the  chiefs  ialii)  and 
the  common  people  in  ancient  Hawaii. — Ed. 


THE  DESPOTIC  CHIEFS  OF  KAU 

(As  given  by  Mrs.  Keliihue  Alakaihu  of  Kau  and  written 
down  in  Hawaiian  by  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

That  district  lying  between  Ko-na  and  Pu-na,  namely,  Ka-u, 
was  called  in  old  days  a  land  of  oppression  because  of  three  des- 
potic chiefs  who  lived  there.^  These  are  the  tales  told  about  them. 

1.    Halaea 

A  greedy  chief  was  Ha-la-e-a.  Every  day  he  visited  the 
fleet  of  fishing  canoes  and  took  all  the  fish  he  could  find  for  him- 
self and  his  retainers.  Then  he  would  hold  a  feast,  carousing 
and  often  wantonly  wasting  the  food,  that  remained.  As  for  the 
fishermen,  they  were  obliged  to  catch  the  fish  without  ever  hav- 
ing any  to  take  home  to  their  families.  Day  after  day  they  ate 
herbs  for  food. 

This  conduct  of  the  chief  greatly  vexed  the  common  people 
and  they  sought  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Ha-la-e-a's  oppres- 
sion. Never  did  they  go  out  upon  the  ocean  without  hearing  on 
their  return  the  voice  of  their  chief  crying,  "The  fish  is  mine! 
give  me  the  fish !" 

At  last  came  the  season  of  the  ahi  fish,  and  proclamation  was 
made  summoning  the  head  fishermen  to  accompany  their  chief  to 
the  fishing-grounds.  So  they  gathered  together  and  prepared 
their  canoes,  looking  after  the  nets,  the  bait,  and  whatever  else 
was  required  for  the  expedition.  Also  they  held  a  council  at 
which  it  was  agreed  to  deposit  all  their  fish  in  the  chief's  canoe 
and  themselves  return  to  the  shore  without  even  a  backward 
glance.  At  the  day  appointed  everything  was  in  readiness  from 
Wai-ahu-kini  to  Ke-au-hou. 

When  the  first  canoe-load  was  conveyed  to  the  chief's  canoe 
even  then  could  the  voice  of  the  chief  be  heard  protesting,  "Bring 
me  the  fish !  bring  me  the  fish  1"  But  when  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  the  succeeding  canoes  had  deposited  their  loads 
into  the  chief's  canoe  and  he  saw  there  was  danger  of  swamping 
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o  ka  waa  i  ke  kaumaha  i  ka  ia,  kahea  mai  la,  '^a  lawa  ke  alii  i 
ka  iai" — ^''Aole  pela/'  wahi  a  kanaka,  "eia  mai  ka  ptini  a  ke 
alii !''  Hoomau  no  lakou  i  ka  hooili  i  ka  ia,  a  ka  waa  hope  loa 
nohoi,  piholo  ka  waa  a  ke  alii.  Nana  anei  ke  alii  i  kokua  nona, 
aohe  waa  kokoke  malaila,  aohe  kanaka  nana  e  aloha  mai — ua 
pau  loa  i  ka  hoi  I 

A  make  no  o  Halaea  i  ke  kai,  iwaena  o  na  puni  a  ua  alii 
anunu  nei. 

2.    Koihala. 

No  Kau  no  keia  alii  hooluhio  Koihala.  I  kona  hele  ana  i 
Kona,  ua  hoounauna  aku  nei  oia  i  kana  kukini  e  holo  i  Kau  e 
olelo  i  na  kanaka  e  hoomakaukau  i  ka  ai,  a  hele  ae  i  Waiahukini 
e  kali  ai  iaia.  I  ka  makaukau  ana  o  na  mea  ai,  ua  hele  na  kanaka 
i  Waiahukini.  la  lakou  e  nonoho  nei,  ike  ia  ka  waa  a  ke  alii  e 
holo  ana  i  Kailikii.  O  ka  hapai  no  ia  o  na  kanaka  i  na  mea  ai, 
a  hele  i  kahi  i  manao  ia  ai  e  pae  ana  ke  alii.  Aole  nae  pela ;  ia 
lakou  nei  a  hiki  i  Kailikii,  ua  hoi  hou  ke  alii  i  Kapua  I 

Hapai  no  kanaka  i  ka  ai,  a  hahai  no  mauka.    Ia  lakou  nei  a 

hiki  i  Kapu*a,  ike  ia  ke  alii  e  holo  ana  i  Kaalualu.  Hoi  hou  no 
kanaka  ilaila. 

Ua  hele  na  kino  a  maluhiluhi,  nolaila  hooholo  lakou  e  nana, 
a  ina  e  pae  kokc-ole  ke  alii,  e  ai  a  pau  ka  ai.  Aohe  no  i  hoopae 
ke  alii  i  kona  waa,  aka,  ua  noho  no  i  waho  e  nana  ai  i  kanaka. 
O  ka  nonoho  no  ia  o  kanaka  e  ai,  a  pau,  hoopiha  ia  na  laulau,  a 
me  na  umeke  i  ka  pohaku.  Ike  ke  alii  i  ka  ano  e  o  kanaka,  hoe 
ino  oia  i  ka  waa  ona,  a  komo  i  Kaalualu ;  no  keia  kumu  i  hiki 
mai  ai  keia  olelo  noeau,  "Kau  ino  auwaa  o  Kaalualu."  Pii  aku 
nei  oia  a  kahi  a  kanaka  e  nonoho  mai  ana,  hea  aku  nei,  "Ea!  e 
ai  kakou,  e  ai  ke  alii!" — "Ae!"  i  pane  mai  ai  na  kanaka,  "eia  ko 
ai  me  ko  ia!"  O  ka  hailuku  ia  no  ia  o  ua  alii  hooluhi  nei,  a 
make  loa ! 

2  Told  by  Miss  Katherine  Pope  in  Hawaii,  The  Rainbow  Land^  124. — Ed. 

3  Burdens  were  jfcncrally  carried  on  a  pole  balanced  on  the  shoulders.  Articles 
to  be  carried  were  distributed  evenly  into  two  packets  and  hung  on  the  ends  of  the 
pole  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance,  exactly  as  a  Chinese  coolie  today  carries  his  pro* 
duce  to  market.  Food  and  clothing*  were  packed  into  large  calabashes  (of  gourds  or 
hollowed  wood)  and  these  were  slung  in  a  net  (koko)  at  each  end  of  the  pole. 

4  Raw  meat  was  wrapped  in  ti  leaves  and  tied  into  a  neat  packet  before  baking. 
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the  canoe  with  their  weight  he  called  out,  "The  chief  has  fish 
enough !" — ^"Not  so !"  cried  the  men.  "Here  is  all  the  fish  that  the 
chief  desires  1"  They  piled  in  the  last  load  and  the  canoe  began 
to  sink  rapidly.  The  chief  looked  about  for  help,  but  there  was 
no  canoe  at  hand  and  no  man  to  show  compassion ;  all  had  gone 
back  to  land. 

So  perished  Ha-la-e-a  in  the  sea  surrounded  by  the  objects  of 
his  greed. 

2.    Koihala' 

An  irresolute  chief  was  Ko-i-ha-la.  When  the  chief  was 
visiting  in  Ko-na,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Ka-u  with  the 
order  for  food  to  be  prepared  and  taken  to  Wai-ahu-kini,  there 
to  meet  him.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  servants  bore  it  to 
Wai-ahu-kini.*  As  they  sat  awaiting  his  appearance^  they  saw 
the  chief's  canoe  heading  for  Kai-li-kii,  so  they  took  up  the  food 
again  and  went  on  to  the  place  where  they  expected  him  to  land. 
Not  so !  when  they  got  to  Kai-li-kii  he  was  heading  for  Ka-pu-a. 

Again  the  men  shouldered  the  food  and  followed  toward  the 
mountain,  but  as  they  reached  Ka-pu-a  they  perceived  the  chief 
heading  for  Ka-alu-alu  and  they  immediately  proceeded  thither. 

By  this  time  they  were  hungry  and  tired  and  they  therefore 
agreed  to  watch  and,  if  the  chief  did  not  arrive  shortly,  to  eat  the 
food  themselves.  The  chief  delayed  landing,  simply  sitting  idly 
in  the  canoe  and  gazing  at  the  men.  So  the  servants  ate  the  food 
that  had  been  prepared  and  then  they  filled  with  stones  the 
/i-leaf  packets  in  which  the  fish  had  been  wrapped*  and  the 
empty  calabashes  of  vegetable  food.  The  chief,  seeing  these 
things,  paddled  furiously  until  he  reached  Ka-alu-alu.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  proverb,  "Kau  ina  auwaa  o  Kaalu<ilu"  that  is, 
"The  canoes  arrive  hurriedly  at  Ka-aluralu."  Hastening  up  the 
beach  to  the  spot  where  the  men  sat  he  cried,  "Say !  let  us  eat ! 
let  the  chief  eat!" — "Yes,  indeed!"  answered  the  servants.  "Here 
is  vegetable  food  and  fish !"  Whereupon  they  stoned  the  despotic 
chief  to  death.** 

5  Compare  the  similar  plot  by  which  the  disaffected  old  followers  of  Liloa  de- 
stroyed Hakau  and  obtained  the  chieftainship  of  Hawaii  for  Umi.  See  Fomander 
Colliction,  IV»  200-204.— £tf. 
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3.    KoliaikalaiuL 

He  alii  hoounauna  ino  o  Kohaikalani.  E  itni  mau  ana  oia  i 
hana  kauinaha  no  na  kanaka.  I  kona  kukiilu  ana  i  kona  heiaa  i 
ka  puu  o  Kaulakalani,  ua  kauoha  ia  kanaka  e  kii  i  ka  pohaku 
ala  i  Kawa,  he  wahi  mamao  aku  ia.  Ua  hoomanawanui  no  lakou 
i  ka  auamo  ana,  mai  ke  kai  a  ka  puu  a  ke  kahua  o  ka  hdaa. 
I  ka  lawa  ana  o  ka  pokaku,  ua  hoea  mai  he  mau  kahuna  e  nana 
i  ke  ano  o  ke  kukulu  ana  o  ka  heiau,  a  i  ko  laua  ike  ana  i  na  po- 
haku alai  Kawa,  o  ko  laua  huli  mai  no  ia  i  na  kanaka  me  ka  i 
ana,  "Auwel  He  nui  no  hoi  na  pohaku  maanei,  o  ko  oukou 
hooluhi  ia  no  ka  ia  e  hele  i  Kawa  i  pohaku !  I  paa  ka  heiau  o  ke 
alii  o  oukou,  a  ko  oukou  kino  no  ka  luaahi !  I  kauoha  anei  ia 
oukou  i  ohia,  olelo  aku  nana  no  e  kii  i  kana,  a  na  oukou  e  huki  i 
luna  nei.    Alaila  hoi  paha,  ola  oukou!" 

Hoolohe  na  kanaka  i  ka  ao  o  keia  mau  kahtma.  I  ka  hoouna 
ia  ana  e  hele  malalo  o  ka  pali  i  kumu  ohia,  pane  maila  kanaka, 
"E  ka  lani,  e !  nana  oe  a  kau  laau  i  makemake  ai,  kula'i  oe,  a  na 
makou  e  hapai  mai  iluna  nei."  Ae  no  ke  alii.  No  ka  ikaika  loa, 
hookahi  no  uhuki  ana,  hemo  ke  kumu  ohia  nui !  I  ka  pau  ana  o 
na  lala  i  ka  okioki,  olelo  mai  nei  ke  alii  e  hoi  oia  iluna  e  huki 
ai  i  ke  kaula  i  hoopaa  ia  ai  i  ke  kumu  ohia,  a  na  lakou  e  pahu  ae 
malalo.  Hoole  aku  nei  kanaka  na  lakou  e  huki,  a  na  ke  alii  e 
pahu,  oiai  ua  oi  kona  ikaika  i  ko  lakou.  Ae  nohoi  ke  alii  i  ka 
lakou  noi.  Huki  kanaka  i  ka  ohia  a  hapulua  like  o  ka  pali, 
hookuu  lakou  i  ke  kaula.  O  ke  kakaa  no  ia  o  ke  kumu  o  ka  ohia 
maluna  o  ke  alii,  a  ka  make  no  ia  o  ua  alii  hooluhi  nei ! 


Mahope  mai  o  ke  au  o  keia  poe  alii  hooluhi,  ua  kaulana  o 
Kau  i  ka  makaha.  He  makau  na  alii  i  ka  olelo  ae,  "He  alii  nui 
makou!"  He  aina  alii  o  Kau;  na  kekahi  alii  ka  hoounauna, 
hooko  kekahi ;  a  na  kahi  ke  kauoha,  hana  kekahi.  Pela  lakou  i 
noho  ai,  a  na  keia  au  naauao  i  hookahuli  ia  mau  mea  a  pau. 

0  ThiB  hill  lies  back  of  Hilea  plantation,  where  the  story  is  still  current. 

7  Human  sacrifices  were  required  for  the  dedication  of  a  newly-built  temple  and 
were  usually  furnished  from  prisoners  of  war  or  from  those  who  had  in  some  way 
incurred  the  enmity  of  priest  or  chief.  For  the  use  in  temple  building  of  tho  ohia 
tree,  one  of  tho  loftiest  hardwoods  of  Hawaii,  see  Malo,  chapter  xxxviL 
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3.    Kohaikalani 

An  evil  man  was  the  chief,  causing  heavy  burdens  to  be  laid 
upon  his  people  whenever  opportunity  offered.  When  he  built 
a  temple  for  himself  on  the  hill  Ka-u-la-ka-lani,*  he  commanded 
the  men  of  the  place  to  bring  large  smooth  pebbles  from  Ka-wa 
many  miles  distant.  Patiently  they  bore  the  heavy  loads  slung 
on  a  pole  over  their  shoulders  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  hill 
where  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  to  be  laid.  When  much 
stone  had  been  collected,  two  priests  (kahuna)  arrived  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  structure  and  upon  seeing  the  quantity 
of  stone  brought  from  Ka-wa  they  turned  to  the  men  and  ex- 
claimed, "Look  you!  there  was  stone  enough  already  without 
your  exerting  yourselves  to  bring  more  from  Ka-wa !  It  is  clear 
that  your  chief  intends  when  this  temple  is  completed  to  offer 
your  bodies  as  sacrifice.  Hence  when  he  commands  you  to  bring 
hither  an  ohia  tree  to  be  used  in  the  building  you  must  tell  him 
to  select  one  for  himself  and  that  you  will  then  help  him  pull  it 
up  here.    In  this  way  you  may  save  your  lives."  ^ 

The  people  heeded  the  priests*  warning  and  when  they  were 
commanded  to  descend  the  cliff  after  a  tree  they  replied,  "O 
heavenly  one !  listen !  It  is  better  for  you  to  choose  the  tree  to 
your  liking  and  uproot  it,  and  we  will  haul  it  up  hither."  The 
chief  consented.  He  was  so  strong  that  with  one  pull  he  uprooted 
a  great  tree.  He  lopped  the  branches  and  then  proposed  to 
ascend  the  cliff  and  pull  the  tree  up  from  the  top  while  the  men 
pushed  from  below.  This  however  they  refused  to  do, — they 
would  pull  while  the  chief  pushed  from  below ;  and  to  this  the 
chief  acquiesced.  The  men  pulled  at  the  tree  until  half  the  dis- 
tance up  the  cliff  was  covered,  then  they  released  the  rope.  The 
great  tree  rolled  over  on  top  of  the  chief  and  death  came  to  the 
oppressor.  ^         ^         ^       ^         ^         ^ 

Since  the  rule  of  these  despotic  chiefs,  Ka-u  has  become  noted 
as  a  land  where  everyone  looks  out  for  himself  and  his  own 
family.  The  rulers  fear  to  say  "We  are  great  chiefs"  lest  a 
reckoning  come  from  the  people.  In  old  days  Ka-u  was  a  despotic 
district — one  chief  would  command  and  be  instantly  obeyed,  one 
would  give  orders  which  were  at  once  fulfilled.  Thus  did  they  live. 
But  these  days  of  civilization  have  overturned  all  those  customs. 


KAWBLO-HBA. 

He  wahine  kaulana  o  Kawdo  i  ka  ui,  mai  kahi  pae  a  kahi  pae 
o  Kau.  No  ka  ui  loa  o  keta  wahine,  aa  lili  loa  kana  kane  iaia. 
He  htthu  ia  ke  launa  aku  me  na  kanaka  o  ka  aina. 

I  kekahi  la,  i  ka  ike  ana  o  ke  kane  iaia  e  kamailio  ana  me 
kekahi  o  ko  laua  makamaka,  ua  pii  loa  kona  inaina,  a  ua  pepehi 
ia  o  Kawdo  a  make  loa.  Hoihoi  ia  ke  Idno-wailua  ilokolo  o  ka 
lua  pao  i  ka  lae  kahakai.  Ina  la  a  pau  a  ke  kane  e  hele  ana  i  ka 
lawaia,  e  hea  mau  ana  ke  leo  o  Kawelo  mai  ke  ana  mai : 

*%  kau  kane  e,  aloha  ole  oe  ia'ul 
Adie  ka  oe  e  kii  mai  ia'o  e  hele  ptt  no  kaua  i  ka  lawaia  I 
Kttu  kane  aloha  ole,  eT 

E  nele  mau  ana  nohai  ke  kane  i  ka  ia.  A  no  kona  uluhaa  a 
hoonaukiuki  i  ka  hea  mau  ia, — ^kii  aku  nei  i  ka  iwi  o  ka  wahine. 
Lawe  aku  nei,  a  ma  ke  kapa  o  kekahi  puhi,  kuikui  ia  ka  iwi  a 
okaoka,  me  ka  namunamu  pu  no :  "I  ku  ka  hoi  kau  kahea  pine- 
pine  i  ka  okaoka  ole  o  ko  iwi.  Eia  mai  1''  A  pau  kana  kui  i  na 
iwi, — waiho  ia  no  ma  kahi  i  wawahi  ia  ai.  Pa  no  ka  la  i  ua  ahua 
iwi  nei,  a  kuakea.  I  ka  pii  ana  o  ke  kai  mailoko  mai  o  ke  puhi, 
ua  holoi  ia  ua  mau  iwi  nei  a  lilo  ilalo.  I  na  manawa  a  pau  e  hea 
mau  ana  kona  leo  mailoko  mai  o  ke  puhi : 

"Kuu  kane  aoha  ole,  e! 
Kii  mai  oe  ia'u  e  hele  pu  me  oe  1" 

Aole  hiki  ke  kane  ke  kii  aku,  oiai  he  make  wale  no  kona,  ke 
komo  iloko  o  ua  puhi  nei.  Hookahi  no  mea  pono,  o  ka  uumi  i 
ka  huhu. 

1  Legend  often  gathers  about  the  phenomenon  of  a  sixouting  horn  in  Hawaii.  See 
the  story  of  the  Sharks,  and  that  of  the  ku^ua  Kalaikini  of  Puna,  HawaiL 


EAWELO  THE  SHOUTER 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

Ela-we-lo  was  a  woman  famed  for  her  beauty  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  Ka-u  district.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  her  hus- 
band was  dreadfully  jealous  of  her  whenever  she  spoke  to  other 
men. 

One  day  her  husband  saw  her  talking  to  one  of  their  friends 
and  he  was  so  angry  that  he  killed  Ka-we-lo  and  placed  her  dead 
body  in  a  cave  that  was  situated  on  a  point  which  jutted  out  into 
the  ocean.  Every  day  when  her  husband  went  to  fish,  Ka-we-lo's 
voice  could  bel  heard  calling, 

"O  my  husband  I  listen !  you  do  not  love  me 

Or  you  would  come  to  get  me  that  we  might  go  out  fishing  together. 
O  my  loveless  husband !  listen !" 

The  man's  fishing  expeditions  proved  fruitless.  So  harassed 
and  exasperated  did  he  become  because  of  her  constant  shouting 
that  he  took  the  bones  of  his  wife  to  the  side  of  a  blow-hole  on 
the  sea-shore  and  pounded  them  to  dust,  muttering  as  he  did  so, 
"You  have  been  able  to  call  to  me  because  your  bones  were  not 
yet  dust !  now  there  you  are  1"  After  powdering  the  bones,  he 
left  them  lying  where  they  had  been  crushed  and  the  sun  scorched 
them  until  they  were  bleached.  When  the  tide  rose  through  the 
blow-hole,  they  were  washed  inside  the  hole  and  lost  in  its 
depths.^  But  still  could  her  voice  be  heard  from  the  depths 
calling, 

''O  my  husband  1  listen  I  you  do  not  love  me 
Or  you  would  come  and  take  me  fishing  with  you  1" 

Her  husband  could  not  possibly  do  as  she  wished,  for  it  meant 
certain  death  to  plunge  into  the  blow-hole.  The  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  stifle  his  wrath. 


« 
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Peia  keia  wahine  i  h'ea  ai  a  hiki  i  ka  make  ana  o  ke  kane 
Mahope  mai  o  ia  manawa,  aia  no  ka  hea  o  Kawelo,  a  he  mea 
nui  e  hiki  mai  ana  maluna  o  ka  aina.  Nolaila  ua  lilo  keia  pt 
mea  wanana  i  na  kamaaina  o  ia  wahi.  I  ka  wa  o  Katnehan 
e  noho  alii  ana,  ua  hea  hou  mai  o  Kawelo  mat  loko  mat  c 
puhi,  "No  ka  aina  e  ka  ainal  no  ka  aina  e  ka  aina  I"  Hea  n 
nohoi  kanaka  mai  liina  mai,  "E.  Kawelo,  el  No  Kamehamehi 
aina.  No  Paica  o  Hawaii  nei !"  Pane  mai  la  no  ka  leo, — "A 
aohe  no  Paiea  ka  aina — no  ke  kai  ka  aina !  no  ka  aina  e 
aina!"  Lohe  ia  kona  leo  mai  Paepae  mai,  kahi  o  ua  lua  nei  ( 
lalo  pono  o  ka  pali  o  Pohina),  mai  Pahala  a  Kahuku.  Lilc 
hoi  keia  i  mea  nui  na  kanaka  o  ia  wahi  e  kuka — kamatlio  ai 

Aole  i  pan  kana  hea  ana  a  hiki  i  ka  hoohm  ia  ana  o  ka  : 
nei  me  Amelika  Hui-pu.  Mahope  o  ke  make  ana  o  Kamehami 
ua  hoomau  no  oia  i  ka  hea,  "No  ka  aina  e  ka  ainal"  Ua  o 
ia  e  kamaaina  o  ia  wahi,  i  ka  hoolala  ia  ana  e  hoohui  i  ka  i 
me  Amelika,  ua  wanana  mua  ia  ia  mea  e  Kawelo,  ma  ka  hea  ; 
"E  kuu  lahui,  e!  hoohui  aina!  hoohui  ainal  no  ka  aina  e 
aina !" 

I  kekaht  la,  ua  hele  kekahi  poe  i  ka  lae  kahakai,  a  ua  upu 
nohoi  ka  manao  kolohe  iloko  o  lakou,  wawahi  ia  ka  waha  o 
puhi  nei  a  hamama  loa.  (Hiki  ole  nohoi  ke  waiho  malie  i 
mea  maikai  a  ke  Akua  i  hana  ai!)  Ua  hea  hou  no  o  Kaw 
aka,  no  ka  hamama  loa  o  luna,  aole  puka  moakaka  oka  o  ka 
olelo,  O  ka  poe  kokoke  loa  wale  no  ka  poe  maopopo  i  ka  mi 
olelo  ia  ana.  O  ke  leo  wale  no  ka  ka  poe  mamao  iki,  ke  loh 
o  ka  hua  oleic  hoi,  palale  loa. 

No  kona  hea  mau,  ua  kapa  ia  keia  puhi,  "O  ka  puhi  o  Kaw 
Hea." 


»  ThLl  huppenwt  in  1. 
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The  woman  continued  to  call  in  this  manner  until  her  hus- 
band's death.  After  that  time  her  voice  predicted  strange  events 
that  were  to  befall  the  land  and  thus  foretold  to  the  natives  of 
that  locality  what  events  were  to  be  expected.  When  Ka-meha- 
meha  became  the  ruling  monarch,  Ka-we-lo's  voice  was  heard 
from  within  the  blow-hole  calling, 

"Another  country  shall  possess  the  land ! 
Another  country  shall  possess  the  land !" 

The  men  who  heard  her  thus  shouting  answered,  "O  Ka-we-lo ! 
Ka-meha-meha  possesses  the  land, — one  of  our  own  sons  of 
Hawaii  here."  *    But  the  voice  answered. 


Not  so  I  this  son  of  ours  possesses  the  sea,  not  the  land ; 
Another  will  possess  the  land  I" 


Her  cry  was  heard  from  Pae-pae  where  the  blow-hole  lies,  below 

the  precipice  of  Po-hi-na,  to  the  villages  of  Pa-ha-la  and  of 

Ka-hu-ku,  so  that  it  became  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 

among  the  people  of  that  vicinity. 

Her  cry  did  not  cease  until  after  the  annexation  treaty  of  the 

country  with  the  United  States.'    After  the  death  of  Ka-meha- 

meha  the  cry  continued, — ^"Another  country  shall  possess  the 

land !"    Dwellers  in  that  part  of  the  island  have  said  that  when 

the  arrangements  were  being  made  to  take  Hawaii  as  a  part  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  the  prophecy  of  Ka-we-lo  was 

heard, 

"O  my  nation  I  listen  I  annexation  I  annexation  1 
Another  country  shall  possess  the  land." 

Since  that  time  some  visitors  to  the  spot  in  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief have  broken  away  the  mouth  of  the  blow-hole  leaving  a 
great  gap.  Still  Ka-we-lo  calls,  but  the  opening  is  so  large  that 
her  words  can  not  be  plainly  understood.  Only  those  who  are 
near  can  hear  what  is  said ;  persons  at  a  distance  hear  the  voice, 
but  the  words  are  lost. 

Because  of  this  voice  the  blow-hole  bears  the  name  of  Ka-we- 
lo-he-a,  "Kawelo-the-Shouter." 


NA  WILIWILI  O  PA-ULA. 

He  eha  ko  lakou  nui  i  hanau  ia  mai  ai  e  ko  lakou  makuahine. 
O  Moholani  ka  hiapo,  o  Wiliwili-oheohe  mai,  o  Wiliwili-peapea, 
a  o  Wiliwili-kuapuu  no  hoi  ko  lakou  muli  loa.  O  Moholani  ka 
ui  o  lakou  a  pau.  He  ui  no  o  Wiliwili-oheohe,  o  ka  ohule  nae. 
He  ui  no  hoi  o  Wiliwili-peapea  a  o  ka  opeapea  hoi  o  kona  ano. 
Ke  puhi  mai  ka  makani,  e  kilepalepa  wale  ana  no  kona  lauoho 
ma  o  a  maanei.  Ma  kona  inoa  no  hoi  kakou  e  hoomao|>opo  ai 
he  ui  kuakuu  o  Wiliwili-kuakuu. 

0  Moholani  wale  no  ka  mea  i  hoao  ia  me  ka  kane — 3,  hookahi 
a  laua  keiki,  o  Kauila-makehaokalani.  Ua  hoihoi  ia  o  Kauila- 
make-haokalani  me  na  akua  o  lakou,  e  hanai  ia  ai  i  Kuaihelani, 
ka  aina  huna  i  ke  ao. 

1  ke  hele  mau  o  ke  kane  a  Moholani  i  ka  lae  kahakai,  ike  mai 
nei  kekahi  mau  wahine  kupua  o  ke  kai  i  ka  ui  o  keia  kanaka — 
o  ko  laua  hoohihi  no  ia.  O  Ahi-kanana  ka  inoa  o  kekahi  wa- 
hine, a  o  Ahi-kahuli  hoi  kekahi.  I  na  wa  a  pau  e  hoowalewale 
mau  ana  laua  i  ke  kane  a  Moholani,  ma  ke  oH  ana  i  na  mele  o 
ke  kai,  a  ka  hai  ana  nohai  i  na  kaaoio  ka  moana  kulipolipo. 
Hele  iho  nei  ua  kanaka  nei  a  puni  ia  laua  la — o  ka  luu  no  ia  iloko 
o  ke  kai,  a  hoi  pu  me  laua  i  ko  laua  ana  i  ka  papa-ku  o  ka  moana. 

Kakali  mai  o  Moholani,  a  o  ka  hoi  ole  aku  o  ke  kane,  imi  nei 
i  na  wahi  a  pau  ana  i  ike  ai.  Ua  hai  mai  kekahi  poe  i  ike  ua  lilo 
ia  Ahi-kanana  a  me  Ahi-kahuli.  laia  i  kokoke  mai  ai  kahi  o  ke 
kaikaina  e  noho  ana,  hea  mai  nei  oia,  "E  Wiliwili-oheohe,  e !  Ku 
mai  nei,  e!  E  Wiliwili-oheohe,  e!  ku  mai  nei,  e!  Ua  ike  paha 
oe  i  kuu  kane  i  lawe  ia  e  Ahi-kanana,  e  Ahi-kahuli  ?    Iliili  peke- 

1  One  of  the  twelve  hidden  islands  of  Kane. 

2  Compare  Thrum's  story  of  the  siren  woman  in  Puna-ai-koc€,  Mare  Hawaiian 
Folk  Tales,  pages  85-196.— £</. 


THE  WILIWILI  TREES  OF  PAULA 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  in  Hawaiian  and  dictated  to  Miss  Green 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Pukui.) 

There  were  four  datighters  bom  to  their  mother, — Moho-lani 
the  first-bom,  next  Wiliwili-oheohe,  then  Wiliwili-peapea,  and 
last  of  all  Wiliwili-kuapuu.  Moho-lani  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  all;  for  Wiliwili-oheohe's  beauty  was  marred  by  her 
being  bald,  Wiliwili-peapea's  by  her  mass  of  tangled  hair  which 
tossed  here  and  there  when  the  wind  blew,  and  as  for  Wiliwili- 
kuaptm,  the  htimp-backed  one,  we  can  see  from  her  name  that 
she  lacked  beauty  altogether. 

Moho-lani  was  the  only  one  who  was  married  to  a  husband. 
They  had  one  child  named  Kauila-makeha-okalani,  which  means 
''Lightning-flashing-f rom-the-heavens/'  This  son  was  given  into 
the  care  of  the  gods  to  be  brought  up  in  Ku-ai-he-lani,  the  land 
hidden  in  the  clouds.^ 

Moho-lani's  htisband  often  went  to  a  point  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  was  seen  and  admired  for  his  vigorous  bearing  by  cer- 
tain sirens  of  the  sea  who  endeavored  to  ensnare  him.  Ahi-ka- 
nana  was  the  name  of  one  of  these  sirens  and  Ahi-ka-huli  of  the 
other.  They  seized  every  opportunity  to  tempt  him  by  chanting 
the  songs  of  the  sea  and  relating  tales  of  the  deep  blue  ocean. 
Finally,  bewitched  by  their  wiles,  he  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
accompanied  them  to  their  cavern  at  the  floor  of  the  ocean.' 

After  waiting  long  for  her  husband  who  failed  to  return, 
Moho-lani  went  in  search  of  him  to  every  place  she  knew  and 
was  told  by  those  who  had  seen  him  of  his  being  ensnared  by 
the  enchantresses.  So  as  she  neared  the  spot  where  her  sisters 
livedli  she  called, 

''O  Wiliwili-oheohe,  listen  I  come  to  my  aid ! 
O  Wiliwili-oheohe,  come  to  my  aid  I 
Do  you  know  if  my  husband  has  been  carried  away  by  Ahi-ka-nana 

and  Ahi-ka-huli 
To  the  place  where  the  little  stones  rattle  ?" 
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peke,  iliili  nehe  I"    Nana  mai  nei  o  Wiliwili-oheohe,  a  pane  mad 
nd  me  ke  keu,  'TJ!  Kane  nui  palaualelol  AcAe  au  i  ike  i  kan 

kanel" 

Hele  aku  nei  no  o  Moholani  me  ka  haloiloi  o  kona  waimaka, 
i  ka  lua  o  ke  kaikaina,  a  hea  maila,  "£  Wiliwili-peapea,  el  En 
mai  nei,  e  1  £  Wiliwili-peapea,  e !  Ku  mai  nei,  e !  Ua  ike  paha 
oe  i  kuu  kane  i  la  we  ia  e  Ahi-  kanana,  e  Ahi-kahuli  ?  Iliili  peke- 
peke,  iliili  nehe !"  Ua  like  no  ka  Wiliwili-peapea  pane  me  ka  kona 
mua  ae.  "U !  Kane  nui  palaualelo !  Owai  ka  mea  i  ike  i  kaa 
kane!" 

Hoomau  aku  nei  o  Moholani  i  ka  hele  ana  a  kahi  o  ko  lakou 
muli  loa,  a  hea  mai  la  e  like  no  me  kana  i  hea  mua  ai.  Aohe  no 
hoi  i  okoa  ka  pane  a  Wiliwili-kuapuu  mai  ka  na  kaikuaana  mai, 
"U!    Kane  nui  palaualelo!    Aohe  au  i  ike  iaia!" 

No  ka  ike  o  Moholani  i  ke  aloha  ole  o  na  pokii,  hea  aku  nei 
i  ke  keiki,  me  ke  kaukau  pu  i  na  kahu-hanai  akua  o  ke  keiki, 
e  hookuu  mai  iaia.  Ua  hele  mai  la  o  Kauila-makehaokalani,  a  i 
ka  lohe  ana  i  ke  kaukau  o  kona  makuahine  iaia,  hele  aku  nei  oia 
e  kii  i  ka  makuakane  e  hoi  mai.  Aole  i  ae  o  Ahi-kanana  laua  o 
Ahi-kahuli  e  hookuu  i  ka  ipo  a  laua.  No  ko  laua  au'a  loa,  pii 
anei  ka  huhu  o  Kauila-makehaokalani.  Loli  anei  ke  kino  kanaka 
ona  a  ke  kino  uila.  I  ka  oaka  ana  o  ka  uila  i  ka  papa-ku  o  ka 
moana,  ua  okioki  ia  ua  mau  wahine  nei  a  paukuku.  Lilo  anei  na 
pauku  i  ia,  a  mai  laila  mai  i  loaa  ai  kela  ano  ia,  he  ahi.  Pau  ka 
hiki  ana  o  ua  mau  wahine  nei  e  hoowalewale  i  ka  ha'i  kane — 
oiai  ua  lilo  loa  aela  i  ia ! 

No  ke  aloha  ole  o  na  kaikaina  ia  Moholani,  ua  hooliho  ia 
lakou  i  mau  kumu  wiliwili.  No  ka  ohule  o  Wiliwili-oheohe,  ua 
lilo  oia  1  kumulaau  maoheohe  lau  ole.  O  ko  Wiliwili-peapea 
mau  lau  e  kilepalepa  mau  ana  i  ke  aheahe  a  ka  makani.  E  like 
no  me  ke  kuapuu  o  Wiliwili-kuapuu,  peia  no  ke  kekee  o  kona 
kumu. 

Aole  i  hele  auwana  hou  ke  kane  a  Moholani,  no  ka  mea  ua 
ike  oia  he  keiki  hooponopono  ole  kana  ke  huhu  iho. 

3  The  wiliwili  tree  actually  is  a  rather  homely  crooked-lookinf  tree  with  few  or  a 
tangled  mass  of  leaves.  It  has.  says  Miss  Green,  "all  the  characteristics  borne  by  the 
sisters."  On  account  of  the  buoyancy  of  its  wood  it  is  used  by  Hawaiians  for  the 
outriggers  of  cano«s. 
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But  Wiliwili-oheohe  looked  at  her  crossly  and  answered, 
"Ugh !  he  is  a  big  worthless  man  I  I  do  not  know  where  your 
husband  is !'' 

Moho-lani  walked  on  weeping  to  the  second  sister  and  called, 
"O  Wiliwili-peapea,  listen!  come  forth  1 

O  Wiliwili-peapea,  ccnne  forth! 

Do  you  know  if  my  husband  has  been  carried  away  by  Ahi- 
ka-nana  and  Ahi-ka-huli, 

To  the  place  where  the  little  stones  rattle?" 

But  Wiliwili-peapea  answered  like  her  older  sister,  "Ugh !  he 
is  a  big  worthless  man  I  I  do  not  know  where  your  husband  is  V* 

Moho-lani  went  on  to  the  home  of  her  youngest  sister  and 
cried  out  the  same  words ;  but  she  got  no  different  answer  than 
from  her  older  sisters,  for  Wiliwili-kuapuu  said,  "Ugh !  he  is  a 
big  worthless  man  I  I  do  not  know  where  your  husband  is !" 

Now  Moho-lani,  perceiving  that  she  was  to  get  no  sympathy 
from  her  sisters,  sought  her  son  with  the  request  to  the  gods 
who  were  his  foster-parents  to  allow  him  to  leave  them.  Kauila, 
when  he  heard  his  mother's  lament,  went  forth  to  seek  his  father. 
When  Ahi-ka-nana  and  Ahi-ka-huli  refused  to  relinquish  their 
lover,  because  of  their  obstinacy  the  boy's  wrath  flashed  forth, 
his  body  was  changed  into  a  lightning  flame,  and  at  the  glancing 
of  this  lightning  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the  sirens  were  cut 
into  pieces  and  transformed  so  that  from  them  are  sprung  all 
that  kind  of  fish  called  mackereK  Gone  forever  was  their  power 
to  tempt  other  women's  husbands,  for  they  were  now  nothing  but 
fishes ! 

Because  of  their  imkindness  to  Moho-lani  the  three  sisters 
were  transformed  into  wiliwili  trees  (and  stand  there  still  on  the 
beach  at  Pa-ula).  Because  Wiliwili-oheohe  was  bald,  she  became 
a  tree  which  is  almost  leafless ;  Wiliwili-peapea  became  a  tree 
whose  leaves  flutter  in  the  whispering  breeze ;  and  as  Wiliwili- 
kuapuu  was  a  hunchback,  her  trunk  became  crooked.* 

As  for  Moho-lani's  husband,  he  refrained  from  wandering 
again,  for  he  realized  that  he  had  a  son  who  could  correct  wrongs 
when  aroused  to  anger. 


MOLI'S  LEAP 

(As  told  with  additional  notes  by  Mrs.  Mary  Pukui  from  the  story 
as  given  by  her  mother's  cousin,  Mrs.  Keliihue  Alakaihu  of  Kau.) 

Among  all  the  handsome  women  of  that  period  none  excelled 
Mo-li.  Many  suitors  appeared,  but  her  father  refused  them  all 
saying  that  he  would  bestow  his  daughter  only  upon  a  skilful 
fisherman. 

There  was  a  certain  worthless  red-eyed  fellow  who  heard 
what  the  father  had  said,  and  he  hegSLti  to  seek  means  by  which 
he  could  possess  Mo-li.  So  he  ate  quantities  of  shell-fish  and 
rubbed  his  skin  with  shell-fish  and  the  intestines  of  fish  which 
others  threw  away  until  he  had  a  strong  fishy  odor.  Then  be 
went  to  Mo-li's  father  to  ask  for  this  beautiful  woman.  The 
father,  smelling  the  fishy  stench  from  the  red-eyed  man  and 
thinking,  "This  is  a  genuine  fisherman!"  immediately  consented 
and  within  a  few  days  the  marriage  took  place. 

But  the  provoking  thing  was  that  all  this  man  cared  to  do 
was  to  sleep.  When  Mo-li  had  prepared  the  food  he  moved  for- 
ward to  eat ;  when  he?  had  done  he  slept.  At  last  her  endurance 
was  at  an  end  and  she  threw  herself  over  the  precipice  which  is 
today  called  "Mo-li's  leap.*'  It  is  situated  at  Wai-ahu-kini,  in 
the  district  of  Ka-u,  near  South  Cape. 


Before  leaping  to  her  death  over  the  precipice  that  now  bears 
her  name,  Mo-li  adorned  herself  with  wreaths  of  wild  ginger, 
fern  and  myrtle.  Once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death, 
she  returns  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Winds  blow  and  in  them 
one  can  hear  moaning  and  shrieking.  Woe  betide  anyone  who  at 
any  time  wears  a  myrtle  wreath  at  Mo-li's  Leap,  for  Mo-li  will 
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knock  the  wearer  prostrate  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  wind 
plays  strange  tricks  at  Mo-li's  Leap.  Any  light  object  such  as  a 
hat  or  twig  is  often  blown  out  to  sea  and  then  blown  back  to 
dash  against  the  cliff.  Small  plants  which  cling  to  the  soil  are 
often  twisted  into  strange  shapes  or  uprooted  and  cast  into  the 
sea  below. 


THE  STORY  OF  MIKOLOLOU  ^ 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

Mi-ko-lo-lou  was  a  shark  from  Ka-u  district  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  One  day  he  and  his  shark  friends,  Ku-a,  Ke-'Ki-kaua-o- 
Kau,  Pa-kai-e-a  and  Ka-la-ni,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Oahu.  On  the 
way  they  fell  in  with  other  sharks  all  going  in  the  same  directioxL 

Arrived  at  Pu-u-lo-a,  which  is  the  place  now  called  Long-Hill 
off  Pearl  Harbor,  they  encountered  Ka-ahu-pahau,  the  female 
shark  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  Pearl  Harbor.  She  had 
another  body  in  the  form  of  a  net  extremely  difficult  to  tear, 
with  which  she  captured  all  alien  sharks  who  entered  her 
harbor.  *  Her  brother  Ka-hiu'-ka,  "The-smiting-tail,"  struck  at 
intruders  with  his  tail,  one  side  of  which  was  larger  than  the 
other  and  very  sharp.^  These  two  with  their  followers  were  not 
man-eating  sharks  and  the  people  on  land  guarded  them  well, 
bringing  them  food  and  scraping  their  backs  free  of  the  barnacles 
that  attached  themselves  there. 


1  For  an  almost  identical  version  of  this  story  see  Thrum,  More  Hawaiian  Folk 
Tales,  Chicago,  1923,  pa^^e  307.  Emerson  (see  Hawaiian  Shark  Aumakua,  in  AmtT' 
ican  Anthropologist,  XIX  (1917),  512)  makes  Mikololo's  home  at  Pokini,  Malilele  pall, 
Kau,  according  to  a  note  collected  March  16,  1907,  from  W.  P.  Kanealii. — Ed. 

2  In  Papers  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  No.  2,  page  10,  Mr.  Joseph  Emer- 
son gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  "Kaahupahau  and  her  brother  Kahi'uka,  the  two 
famous  shark-gods  of  the  Ewa  lagoon  on  this  island  Their  birth  and  childhood 
differed  in  no  essential  features  from  that  of  other  Hawaiian  children  up  to  the  time 
when,  leaving  the  home  of  their  parents,  they  wandered  away  one  day  and  myster- 
iously disappeared.  After  a  fruitless  search,  their  parents  were  informed  that  they 
had  been  transformed  into  sharks.  As  such,  they  became  the  special  object  of  worship 
for  the  people  of  the  districts  of  Ewa  and  Waianae,  with  whom  they  maintained  the 
pleasantest  relations,  and  were  henceforth  regarded  as  their  friends  and  benefactors." 
In  Emerson's  story,  Mikololou  is  represented  as  a  man-eater.  He  is  lured  up  the 
Waipahu  river  and  feasted  with  awa  until  he  can  easily  be  snared  in  nets  and  dragged 
up  on  shore,  whence  he  escapes  as  in  Thrum's  version.  Kaahupahau  was  supposed  to 
be  dead  when  Emerson  wrote  (in  1892),  but  Kahi'uka  still  lived  in  the  old  cave  by  the 
sea.  His  last  keeper,  Kimona,  sometimes  found  his  fish-nets  missing  and  knew  that 
Kahi'uka  ha<l  carried  them  up-shore  to  a  place  of  safety. — Ed. 
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When  the  visitors  arrived,  one  of  them  remarked,  "Ah !  what 
delicious-looking  crabs  you  have  here!"'  Now  man-eating 
sharks  speak  of  men  as  "crabs,"  and  Ka-ahu-pahau  knew  at  once 
that  some  of  the  strangers  were  man-eaters.  But  she  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  sharks,  hence  she 
changed  into  the  form  of  a  great  net  and  hemmed  in  her  visitors 
while  the  fishermen  who  answered  her  signal  came  to  destroy 
them.* 

Ke-'lii-kaua-o-Kau  changed  himself  into  a  paoo  fish,  which 
lives  among  the  rocks,  and  leaped  out  of  the  net.  Ku-a  changed 
into  a  lupe,  as  the  spotted  sting-ray  is  called,  and,  weighing  down 
the  net  on  one  side,  helped  his  son  Ka-la-ni  and  his  nephew 
Pi-kai-e-a,  who  were  half  human,  to  escape.  But  before  any- 
thing more  could  be  done,  the  fishermen  hauled  in  the  nets  which 
they  had  brought  to  land  and  poor  Mi-ko-lo-lou  was  cast  upon 
the  shore  with  the  evil  doers,  where  they  were  left  to  die  of  the 
intense  heat. 

All  were  soon  dead  but  Mi-ko-lo-lou,  but  though  his  body 
died  his  head  lived  on  and  as  the  fishermen  passed  to  and  from 
their  work  his  eyes  followed  them  and  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 
At  last  his  tongue  fell  out.  Some  children  who  were  playing 
near  picked  it  up  and  cast  it  into  the  sea. 

Now  Mi-ko-lo-lou's  spirit  had  passed  out  of  his  head  into  his 
tongue  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  water  again  he  became  a  whole 
shark.*  With  a  triumphant  flop  of  his  tail,  he  headed  for  home 
to  join  his  friends  again.  When  Ka-ahu-pahau  saw  him,  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  his  departure. 

"Mi-ko-lo-lou  lived  through  his  tongue,"  or,  as  the  Hawaiians 
say,  /  ola  o  Mikololou  i  ka  alelOy  is  today  a  saying  among  the 

8  The  man-eatinir  shark  of  Maui,  Pe-hu,  who  U  \j\ng  in  wait  for  a  surf-rider  at 
Waikiki,  when  asked  what  he  wanU  answers,  "I  am  catching  a  crab  for  my-  break- 
fast!"   See  Thrum,  op.  cit  pace  304;    Westervelt,  Legends  of  Old  Honolulu,  56. — Ed. 

4  Compare  the  old  Hawaiian  saying,  **Alahula  o  Puuloa,  he  alahele  na 
Kaahupahau"  where  the  waving  motion  of  a  shark's  tail  is  compared  to  the  love- 
dance  of  the  ala-hula  and  the  snares  of  a  siren  to  those  by  which  the  great  shark 
entrapped  unwary  visitors.  In  Thrum's  version,  the  nets  are  spread  by  the  fishermen. 
The  sharks  tear  through  four,  but  the  fifth  is  too  strong  for  them.  The  number  of 
nets  probably  corresponds  to  the  ritual  number  five  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Ku. — Ed. 

•  In  Thrum's  version  a  dog  swallows  the  tongue.  A  little  later  the  dog  jumps 
into  the  sea  for  a  swim  and  is  transformed  into  the  shark  Mikololou. — Ed. 
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Hawaitans  to  imptjr  that  however  smdi  trouble  one  may  hm 
there  is  always  a  way  of  eacuft. 

Kapaho-pahau  no  longer  lives  at  Long  HiU,  owning  and  goiac 
at  will  with  her  twin  sons  Korpi-pi  and  KDhmarni-m-nL  Bat 
when  the  United  States  government  built  a  dry-dock  for  the 
navy  just  over  the  old  home  of  Ka-ahu-pahao,  the  natives  re- 
garded the  proceedings  with  siqierBtitious  fear.  Scarcely  was  it 
completed  after  years  of  labor  when  the  structure  fell  with  t 
crash.*  Today  a  floating  dock  is  employed.  Engineers  say  that 
there  seem  to  be  tremors  of  the  earth  at  this  point  vrhkh  prevent 
any  structure  from  resting  upon  the  bottom,  but  Hawaiians  be- 
lieve that  'The-smiting-tair  still  guards  the  bhie  lagoon  at  Plesfl 
Harbor. 


•  Tut  happtaed  aboat  1914.    The  gOfcnmMBt  bov»  tfae  eoak  of  Uw  iritan  «d  m 
hUmm  WM  fttladied  to  tlio  compaiir  who  hnDt  the  iotk,  but  whether  the  old 
fode  eatend  ialo  the  eeee  I  have  netcr  haeid  ffepoffted.-nBd. 


THE  SHARK-GODS  OF  KAU ' 

(Being  a  story  of  the  great  shark  war  from  the  manuscript  dictated 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  from  Kuamamu's  account  in  March,  1888^ 
and  written  down  by  H.  £.  M.  Alexander.) 

Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  sharks. 
His  last  kahu  (keeper),  named  Ai,  died  at  Ninole  in  1878.  This 
shark  was  bom  at  Ninole,  Kau.  He  was  the  friend  of  man.  His 
great  service  was  to  kill  those  sharks  who  eat  htmian  flesh.  He 
killed  all  those  man-eating  sharks.  When  he  had  rid  Hawaii  in 
this  way,  he  proceeded  to  Maui,  where  he  met  a  shark  and  asked 
him  what  his  food  was.  The  Maui  shark  replied  that  he  ate  men. 
The  Maui  shark  then  asked  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  the  same  ques- 
tion and  received  answer  that  he  ate  azc/a,  dog^,  limu  (sea-weed) 
and  whatever  men  eat,  because  he  himself  was  born  of  a  woman ; 
and  he  (the  Kau  shark)  at  once  dispatched  the  man-eating 
(Maui)  shark. 

He  was  then  joined  in  his  travels  by  Ka-lani  of  Kau.  They 
went  to  Molokai,  where  he  warned  the  people  to  stay  inland  until 
all  the  man-eating  sharks  were  killed.  Though  himself  a  shark 
living  in  the  sea,  his  spirit  would  at  times  dwell  in  a  man  walking 
the  earth  through  whom  as  his  agent  he  conversed  with  men 
(like  a  haka  or  Hawaiian  meditun).  His  usual  formula  before 
killing  a  shark  was  to  ask  him  what  food  he  ate.  If  the  shark 
replied  "Men,"  he  killed  him,  but  if  the  reply  was  otherwise, 
he  spared  him. 

During  the  two  weeks  he  spent  at  Molokai,  his  comrade,  Ka- 
lani,  joined  in  the  great  shark  war  at  Ewa  (where  Pearl  Harbor 
lies).  Here  he  fought  with  Ka-ahu-pahau  and  her  followers,  but 
was  entangled  in  a  net  spread  by  the  men  of  Ewa.  He  broke 
through  four  nets,  the  fifth  secured  him,  and  Ka-ahu-pahau  and 

1  For  the  shark  wmr  tee  the  American  Anthropotogist,  XIX  (1917),  510.  Ci 
Thrum,  M(Mr§  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales,  288. — Ed. 
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her  human  allies  threw  Ka-lani  on  the  shore,  where  they  cm 
up  and  baked  him  in  an  oven.'  Some  blood  remained  oi 
ground  and  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  saw  it  and  knew  that  his  f 
had  been  killed.  He  raised  a  great  tidal  wave.  All  the  flesli 
been  baked  except  two  pieces ;  these  the  men  seized  and  fle 
land.  The  tidal  wave  pursued  them,  but  they  escaped.  The 
of  the  slain  shark  was  washed  into  the  sea  and  he  was  rest 
except  these  two  pieces,  which  form  a  spouting  horn  at  Ke-a 
Kua  and  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  went  into  the  Ewa  lochs  (I 
harbor)  leaving  Kane  and  Ka-holi-a-kane  outside,  as  they  ^ 
too  large  to  enter.  Kua  and  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  were  joiner 
Ka-lani.  They  then  proceeded  with  the  two  others  to  wage 
against  Ka-ahu-pahau,  who  lived  in  a  cave  guarded  by  a  L 
turtle  (honu). 

Ka-holi-a-kane  rubbed  his  back  against  the  turtle  imtii 
had  made  a  hole  and  driven  him  away,  (thus  leaving)  the  < 
open  to  attack.  Inasmuch  as  Ka-holi-a-kane  had  succeede< 
driving  off  the  turtle,  his  chief  granted  him  the  honor  of  mal 
the  first  attack  upon  Ka-ahu-pahau.  He  entered  the  cave 
attacked  her,  but  was  worsted.  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  then  Ic 
general  attack  upon  Ka-ahu-pahau.  He  ran  into  her  jaws,  wl 
were  as  wide  apart  as  fronij  the  floor  to  the  ridgepole  of  a  na 
house,  and  held  them  open  so  that  the  upper  jaw  could  not  c 
down  upon  the  lower.  Kua,  Kane  and  Ka-lani  then  entered 
mouth  and  by  rubbing  their  backs,  which  were  covered  wit 
rough  substance,  against  the  inside  of  her  mouth  and  biting 
it)  they  killed  her. 

Ka-holi-a-kane,  whose  tail  had  been  almost  bitten  off  in 
contest  with  Ka-ahu-pahau,  was  now  recovered  and   all 
sharks  started  on  a  tour  to  Kauai.    In  their  journey  around 
island,  they  met  Ku-piopio,  the  child  of  Ku-hei-moana   ( 
greatest  of  all  sharks),  at  Keamoku,  Haena.     Ku-piopio 
seven  fathoms  long  and  Ku-hei-moana  thirty.    When  they 
gaged  him  in  conversation,  it  appeared  that  he  ate  human  fl^ 
They  told  him  it  was  wrong,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  i 

2  Mrs.  Pukui  thinks  that  Ka-lani  is  here  confused  with  some  other  shark, 
knows  persons  who  consider  Ka-lani  as  an  aumakua  or  familj  god»  and  does  no 
lieve  that  he  was  ever  "baked  in  an  oven/' 
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and  that  they  must  defeat  him  before  he  would  stop  doing  so. 
Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  entered  into  battle  with  him  and  slew  him 
after  a  desperate  conflict.  He  threw  him  on  the  shore  and  the 
natives,  rejoicing  that  their  great  foe  was  slain,  cut  him  up, 
cooked  and  ate  him. 

The  five  sharks  then  proceeded  to  Kaula  (an  islet  near  Kauai) 
where  they  met  the  great  Ku-hei-moana.  She  asked  them  where 
they  came  from,  being  fearful  for  her  son's  safety.  They 
answered  that  they  had  been  exploring,  but  it  leaked  out  that  the 
great  shark  of  Kauai,  Ku-piopio,  had  been  slain  and  Ku-hei- 
moana  prepared  for  battle.  The  sharks,  fearing  her,  retreated 
into  shoal  water.  After  consultation,  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  de- 
cided to  fight  the  monster,  whereupon  he  entered  her  mouth,  as* 
sumed  the  form  of  a  boulder  (pohaku  ala),  as  was  his  custom  on 
such  occasions,  and  thus  kept  Ku-hei-moana*s  jaws  apart  while 
the  others  bit  and  rubbed  against  her  mouth  until  she  was  almost 
dead  and  begged  for  mercy. 

The  request  was  granted  and  she  asked  them  their  names.  It 
appeared  that  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  was  her  grandson,  the  son  of 
Ku-piopio  when  he  frequented  the  Kau  coast.  So  she  joined 
them  as  a  friend  and  they  proceeded  to  Kahiki  (foreign  lands) 
to  search  for  man-eating  sharks,  but  failed  to  find  any  and  re- 
turned to  Kaula. 

Then  they  went  to  Ale-nui-haha  channel  (between  the  islands 
of  Maui  and  Hawaii) ;  but  Ke-alii-kaua-o-Kau  was  not  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  a  man-eating  shark  accompanying  them  to  Kau, 
so  he  went  into  the  shoal  water,  where  Ku-hei-moana  was 
stranded  and,  on  learning  that  it  was  no  deeper  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  she  returned  to  Kauai.  The  others  returned  to  Kau.  It 
was  found  that  Ka-lani's  back  was  not  yet  healed,  and  the  hole 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  spouting  horn  of  Ke-a-lae  at  Ka-mi-lo. 
His  blood  in  the  water  gives  the  tint  to  the  rainbow  about  the 
spouting  horn. 


THE  STORY  OF  AIAKOLEA 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

Ku-mu-ha-na  liked  nothing  better  than  to  go  out  at  night  to 
catch  the  kalea  and  akekeke  (plover  and  turnstone).^  With  his 
nets  stained  with  candle-nut/  he  would  creep  upon  the  sleeping 
birds  and  capture  them.  Very  often  he  took  more  than  he  needed 
and  greed  kept  him  from  sharing  them  with  others.  Instead, 
he  gathered  the  birds  into  heaps  and  what  he  did  not  eat  he  left 
to  decompose.  So  fond  was  he  of  the  flesh  that  he  could  not 
wait  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  broiled,  but  ate  them  as  fast  as 
the  outside  was  slightly  browned. 

His  nearest  neighbor  was  a  man  who  worshipped  the  great 
spirit  who  watched  over  the  kolea,  Ku-mu-ka-hi  by  name,  and  this 
man  had  often  suffered  from  illness  through  inhaling  the  odor  of 
the  broiling  birds.^  One  evening  when  returning  from  fishing  he 
met  Ku-mu-ha-na  on  his  way  to  snare  birds  for  the  morrow's 
breakfast.  As  they  were  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  they 
heard  a  long-drawn,  plaintive  "Pi-i-i-o!"  coming  from  the  clouds. 

"If  I  were  you,  Ku-mu-ha-na,"  said  the  neighbor,  "I  would 
go  home.  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  bird-god  goes  forth  this 
night  to  see  that  all  is  well  with  his  feathered  and  human 
children." 

1  According  to  Henshaw,  in  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1902,  pages 
86-91,  the  turnstone  (Strepsilas  interprcs,  Linn.)  and  the  golden  plover  (.Charadrius 
dominicus  fulvus,  Gmelin)  are  migrants  to  Hawaii  from  Alaska  where  they  breed, 
appearing  in  Hawaii  about  the  middle  of  August  to  November  and  leaving  from  April 
to  May.  Useful  as  they  are  as  destroyers  of  insect  pests,  they  are  shot  in  great 
numbers  for  sport  as  well  as  for  food,  especially  when  they  come  down  from  the 
barren  uplands  of  Kau  district  to  seek  water  on  the  coast. — Ed. 

2  The  juice  of  the  kukui  or  candle-nut  makes  a  dark  stain. 

3  According  to  Hawaiian  folk-belief,  if  smoke  blows  upon  a  man  from  a  neigh- 
bor's oven  where  an  animal  sacred  to  that  man  is  cooking,  he  has  committed  an 
offence  against  his  god  and  will  be  punished  with  illness  unless  he  expiates  the  offense 
by  offering  and  prayer.  Compare  the  story  of  Pa-ao  in  this  collection  where  the  man 
upon  whom  the  smoke  from  the  temple  fire  blows  is  seized  for  the  sacrifice  at  the 
temple  of  Waha-ula. — Ed. 
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"That  is  for  you  to  heed/*  answered  Ku-tnu-ha-na,  "for  no 
kolea  was  ever  bom  into  my  family,  therefore  I  care  not  for  them 
save  for  eating!"  Then,  throwing  his  net  over  his  shoulder,  he 
fared  forward  on  his  errand  of  destruction. 

Birds  by  the  hundred  nestled  on  the  rocks  that  night.  Ku-mu- 
ha-na  caught  enough  to  last  a  long  time,  and  laid  them  in  heaps 
as  he  passed  from  one  rock  to  another.  As  dawn  broke  he  re- 
turned.   His  birds  had  disappeared  during  the  night! 

Suspicious  of  his  good  neighbor,  he  marched  straightway  to 
that  person's  house  and  accused  him  of  the  theft.  "Alas !  I  know 
nothing  of  your  birds,"  was  the  answer. — ^"If  I  were  sure  you 
were  the  thief,  I  would  kill  you!"  said  Ku-mu-ha-na. — ^"Harfc! 
your  birds  are  calling  from  your  own  house,"  exclaimed  his 
neighbor. 

Sure  enough!  from  Ku-mu-ha-na's  own  house  came  the 
whistling  and  calling  of  innumerable  birds.  Ku-mu-ha-na  said 
no  more  and  hurried  home.  Upon  opening  the  door,  he  saw  his 
house  filled  with  black  pebbles^  but  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen. 
Enraged,  back  to  his  neighbor  he  went.  "How  dare  you  fill  my 
house  with  rocks?"  he  shouted — ^"I  know  nothing  of  rocks,"  was 
the  answer.  "If  I  were  you  I  would  ask  pardon  of  Ku-mu-ka-hi ; 
it  may  be  that  he  is  the  one  who  put  the  pebbles  there.  Hark ! 
there  are  the  birds  at  your  house  now !" 

Sounds  as  of  birds  issued  from  the  door.  Hurrying  home, 
Ku-mu-ha-na  looked  inside.  Hundreds  of  birds  were  within. 
Quickly  he  prepared  his  earth  oven  and  made  the  stones  red-hot. 
Then  he  entered  the  house  and  reached  for  the  bird  nearest  him ; 
it  passed  through  his  fingers  like  vapor.  Each  time  he  clutched 
it,  each  time  it  went  through  his  hands.  Then  Ku-mu-ha-na 
heard  outside  the  cry  "Pi-i-i-o !"  With  one  accord  the  birds  arose 
and  pecked  and  scratched  at  the  poor  man.  He  ran  out  of  doors ; 
more  birds  awaited  him  there.  Pained  and  blinded,  he  stumbled 
into  the  pit  of  the  oven  he  had  himself  prepared  and  there 
perished. 

4  Aid  in  the  Hmwmiian  tongue. 
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The  spot  where  his  house  stood  is  called  Ai-a-kolea,  that  is 
"Impiety-to-the-plover,"  unto  this  day.  It  lies  between  Wai-ka- 
puna  and  Akihi-nui  in  Ka-u  district. 

The  Hawaiians  say  that  when  plover  call  "pi-o!"  over  any 
dwelling  it  is  an  omen  of  death." 

•  Like  our  own  feeling  about  m  whippoonrill  or  Kreech-owl,  sajs  Mus  Green. 
The  itorr  reeembles  doeely  that  of  Thg  Man  who  kUUd  CaitrpiUars  in  Namber  3  of 
this  ■eriet  and  is  eridently  formed  on  the  wune  pattern.  Ric^  Hawaiiau  Legends,  pafe 
47,  hat  a  story  of  a  man  who  is  extravagantly  food  of  bird-flesh. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  O-O-PU  ^ 

(As  related  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

The  Hawaiians  used  to  believe  that  the  o-a-pu,  or  fresh  water 
gobey  fish,  belonged  to  the  great  mo-o  family  to  which  belong 
brindled  dogs,  "mermaids"  or  **e-hu*'  women  with  sandy  hair, 
and  especially  all  lizards.^  To  anyone  who  had  a  fno^o  as  his 
au-tna^ku-a,  or  family  guardian  spirit,  the  eating  of  the  a-a-pu 
was  tabu. 

One  day  a  woman  named  Ka-hi-na-no  ("Pandanus  Blossom") 
went  to  the  adjacent  creek  to  catch  o^o^pu  for  her  evening  meal. 
After  cleaning  and  salting  the  fish  (which  she  caught),  she  went 
to  a  pandanus  grove*  to  gather  the  long  leaves  to  weave  into 
mats,  for  the  day  of  the  hoa-kupu  (the  day  for  paying  tribute  to 
the  chief  of  the  district)  was  drawing  near. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  set  as  she  started  for  home.  Near- 
ing  the  house,  she  spied  an  e-hu  woman  who  seemed  to  be  search- 
ing for  something.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  peer  under 
the  brush,  beneath  the  trees,  or  around  the  comer  of  the  house. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  she  turned  toward  the  creek.  In  a  loud  voice 
she  called,,  "O  ka-ni-o,  oh !" — "Here  I  am,"  answered  the  korni-o 
fish  in  Ka-hi-na-no's  house,  jumping  out  of  the  calabash  and 

1  For  beliefs  mbout  the  o-o-pu  and  about  Ho-lu,  god  of  the  o-o-pu,  tee  Pomander 
CoUecium,  V,  510-514,  where  the  origin  of  o-o-pn  worship  is  explained  and  the  methods 
detcribed  for  making  the  sluices  and  baskets  foi*  trapping  o-o-pu. 

2  Compare  the  storj  of  the  BrindUd  Dog  earlier  in  the  collection.  The  mo-o 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  earthquake  deity  and  to  be  for  this  reason  connected  with 
the  goddess  of  the  volcano.  Pools  of  water  formed  in  earthquake  cracks  are  believed 
to  be  inhabited  hj  mo-o,  and  two  pools,  one  at  Kalapana  in  Puna  district  and  the 
other  some  miles  distant,  are  supposed  to  contain,  one  the  head,  the  other  tho  tail 
of  a  gigantic  mo-o  whose  body  stretches  beneath  the  earth.  The  common  house- 
lisard  is  also  called  mo-o  and  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  See  the  part  played  by 
the  friendly  nuho  who  is  the  guardian  of  Pali-uli  in  the  Laieikawai  story,  and  the  muhc 
who  provides  for  her  grandson  Aukele-nui-aiku  in  Pomander's  story  of  that  name. 
The  relationship  of  the  mo-o  to  the  P»-le  family  is  not  too  clear,  for  the  conquest  of 
unfriendly  mo-o  is  recounted  by  Emerson  in  the  Pe-Ie  legend. — Ed. 

8  The  word  used  is  ''puhala.**  Puhala  means  a  grove  of  pandanus  or  an  old  pan- 
danus tree. 
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mnning  back  to  the  creek. — ^O  na-ke^  ohT'  she  called,  and  die 
na-keHt  fish  quickly  responded  and  returned  to  the  creek. — ^O 
aU^-Jmntl  O Orpo-hal  O  norpi-Ul  O  hi-namal  oh!"  she  shouted, 
and  one  by  one  they  answered  to  their  names.^ 

Ka-hi-na-no  saw  that  as  each  o-o-pu  came  out  of  the  hut  it 
seemed  to  have  feet  and  legs  not  unlike  those  of  the  conmon 
house  lizard.   Terrified,  she  vowed  never  to  eat  any  more  annpu. 

This  story  is  often  told  to  prove  the  relationship  of  the  o-o-pu 
or  gobey  fish  to  the  mo^  family.  If  the  <M^pu  was  bom  into  a 
human  family  it  was  counted  as  a  mo-o  even  though  it  was  only  a 
simple  fish.  It  was  only  after  the  missionaries  came  and  taught 
the  natives  that  there  was  no  other  god  but  Jdiovah  that  the 
worshippers  of  the  mo-o  gods  learned  that  o-o-pu  was  a  good  fish 
to  eat  Before  that  they  feared  the  anger  of  the  gods  would  fall 
upon  them  and  cause  their  descendants  to  suffer  if  they  should 
eat  its  flesh. 


4  Tha  fianiM  called  by  the  aim  womaa  repieaent  diffetent  ▼■lietiee  of  gobey  firi^ 
iilifiiigBMied  by  ipecwl  flHuUnss  on  their  bodice. 


KAMANU  AND  THE  MOO ' 
(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin.) 

Ka-ma-nu  was  a  strong  handsome  man  who  lived  with  his 
parents,  sisters  and  brothers  not  far  from  a  river  where  a  mo-o 
wa-hi-ne  or  "lizard  woman"  had  her  cavern. 

Daily  he  went  to  and  from  this  river  to  fetch  water  or  to  get 
a  few  shrimps  and  fresh  water  fish  for  supper.  One  morning 
while  engaged  in  fishing,  he  felt  himself  grasped  by  a  pair  of 
arms,  then  he  was  carried  under  to  a  cavern  at  thq  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Here  he  was  released.  "Aloha !"  said  his  captor.  Ka- 
ma-nu  turned  to  lookj  He  saw  a  slim  brown-haired  woman,  and 
terror  seized  him  as  he  remembered  the  tales  his  mother  had 
told  him  about  the  e-hu  mo-o  women.  He  looked  about  for 
means  of  escape,  but  found  none.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said ; 
"you  will  be  my  husband  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  your  family  is 
supplied  with  shrimp  and  fish."  Ka-ma-nu  readily  consented 
and  the  woman  cared  for  him  well,  giving  him  only  the  best  of 
food.  In  the  meantime  his  parents  looked  for  his  body,  believing 
that  he  was  dead.  Not  finding  it»  they  supposed  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  stream  to  the  beach  where  it  had  been  devoured 
by  sharks. 

After  a  year  Ka-ma-nu  grew  homesick  and  ceased  to  relish 
his  food.  "Alas!  what  grives  my  husband?"  asked  his  wife. — 
"Love  for  my  parents,"  he  replied. — "Then  tomorrow  I  will  take 
you  to  the  surface.  Go,  visit  your  parents  and  come  back  to  the 
river;  there  I  will  wait.  Remember  to  kiss  no  one  until  you 
have  kissed  your  father ;  if  you  kiss  another  first  you  will  see  me 
no  more." 

lA  modem  Europemn  fairj-mittreM  folk-Ule  with  a  PolynetUn  colorinf,  but 
interettinf  because  it  shows  how  the  thin^  is  done.  Cf.  Rice»  Hawaiian  Ltgends,  91, 
where  a  girl  cast  out  by  her  parents  is  cared  for  hj  a  ma-o. — Ed. 
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Ka-ma-nu  went  home  the  next  day  with  a  happy  heart.  Just 
as  he  stooped  to  enter  his  father's  doorway,  Ma-ka-ni,  his  dog, 
ran  out  to  greet  him.  Ka-ma-nu  patted  his  head.  With  a  howl 
of  delight  Ma-ka-ni  leaped  up  and  licked  his  face.  The  family 
were  overjoyed  to  see  Ka-ma-nu  again.  He  told  them  of  his  wife 
and  their  pleasant  home  at  the  river  bottom.  Toward  evening 
he  went  back  to  the  river  and  saw  his  wife  weeping*  for  him. 
"Goodbye,  my  husband,  you  will  not  see  me  again/'  she  said, 
and  dived  into  the  water. 

Day  by  day  Ka-ma-nu  came  to  the  bank  and  called  her,  but 
she  came  no  more.  He  grieved  so  much  that  in  a  few  months  he 
died.  His  father  buried  him  in  a  cave  overlooking*  the  river 
where  he  once  lived  happily  with  his  bride. 


ANELIKE  OR  THE  ROLLING  ISLAND ' 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  dictated  to  Miss  Green 
by  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

Uala-ka-a  or  "Rolling  Potato"  was  one  of  the  twelve  hidden 
islands  of  Kane,  and  it  was  ruled  over  by  Kane-ko-kai,  or  "Kane- 
who-owns-the-Sea."  This  Kane  had  twelve  daughters  of  whom 
the  oldest,  named  A-ne-li-ke,  and  the  youngest  were  the  prettiest. 
The  youngest  had  been  adopted  in  her  infancy  by  Kane  who 
owned  Uala-ka-a  and  was  considered  so  sacred  that  no  mortal 
could  ever  set  eyes  upon  her  except  when  in  trouble. 

When  A-ne-li-ke  grew  to  womanhood,  a  great  desire  pos- 
sessed her  to  visit  the  land  of  Hawaii.  So  diving  into  the  sea 
from  a  high  potato-shaped  cliff,  she  swam  and  swam  until  she 
reached  her  destination.  There  a  handsome  fisherman  named 
Kanaka-o-kai,  or  "Man-of-the-Sea,"  after  the  mighty  sea-god  of 
that  name,  found  her  sitting  alone  on  the  sand  and  he  took  her 
home  to  his  parents  and  gave  a  feast  in  honor  of  this  strange 
maid  of  the  sea.  After  a  while  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife 
and  she  readily  consented.  A  strange  wife  indeed  for  a  fisher- 
man, for  she  scorned  all  food  except  pioi,  or  lama  berries !  * 

1  Rice  hat  published  a  very  fine  version  of  this  story  in  Hawaiian  Lggtndt,  19-31. 
There  are  touches  in  this  fairj  mistress  storj  that  show  modem  innovations,  Polynesian 
as  it  is  in  coloring;  but  we  must  recall  that  the  theme  is  well  known  in  Maori  leirendt 
where  the  lost  mistress  is  souirht  in  the  heavens  instead  of  under  sea.  We  get  here 
a  picture  of  those  habitable  islands  lying  on  the  sea  bottom  such  as  Maui  and  other 
fishing  heroes  drew  up  thence  to  form  the  Polynesian  groups.  In  Hawaiian  myth- 
ology,  Kane  is  believed  to  own  "twelve  mysterious  islands'*  which  appear  and  dis- 
appear at  his  will.  On  one  of  these  islands  is  to  be  found  the  "water  of  life  of  Kane." 
Mrs.  Pukui  names  six  of  them,  as  follows:  Uala-kaa,  Moku-a-kuli-kuli,  Kane-huna- 
moku,  Kuai-he-lani,  Pali-uli,  Moku-ele.  Good  souls  go  to  Kane-huna-moku,  "Hiddea- 
island-of-Kane."  In  Fomandgr  ColUctum,  V,  678,  the  breadfruit  is  said  to  have  come 
from  this  island.  See  also  page  532  of  the  same  volume  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
••C;/»-*oo."— Erf. 

s  "Pi-ihH"  is  the  ancient  name  of  these  berries,  which  are  found  in  Kau  and  in 
other  dry  sections  of  the  islands  and  were  probably  very  plentiful  in  old  days.  The 
plant  grows,  says  Mrs.  Wiggin,  "from  four  to  five  feet  in  height"  with  "leaves 
something  like  a  cherry's."    It  has  yellow  fruit  "shaped  like  small  peppers." 
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In  those  days  there  was  not  much  food  for  man  except  fish 
and  moUnsk  and  a  few  berries,  for  Ma-ka-lii  had  tied  up  every- 
thing in  a  huge  ko^ko  or  net  and  hung  it  up  in  the  sky.' 

A-ne-li-ke  soon  tired  of  living  with  himan  beings.  She  grew 
peevish  and  fretful  and  found  fault  with  her  husband.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  quarrel,  after  which  she  swam  back  to  the  land  of  her 
birth. 

Day  after  day  Kanaka-o-kai  awaited  her  return.  He  walked 
from  beach  to  beach  hoping  against  hope  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Early  one  morning  he  saw  a  woman  swinmiing  toward  him. 
He  ran  to  the  spot  where  she  was  likely  to  land.  His  wife  had 
come !  But  instead  this  woman  was  a  total  stranger.  "Aloha  I" 
she  called,  and  "Aloha!"  he  answered.  "Alas!  grandson/'  she 
said,  "I  have  come  because  of  your  tears  for  A-ne-li-ke.  I  am 
her  grandmother  and  I  alone  can  tell  you  how  to  reach  her." — 
"How?"  he  asked  eagerly. — "Swim  out  to  sea.  When  you  see  a 
rock  covered  with  the  scarlet-flowered  purslane,  that  is  the  high- 
est peak  of  Moku-a-kulikuli,  the  *Island-of -silence,'  one  of 
Kane's  islands  which  is  about  to  appear  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  Don't  stop !  Swim  on  until  you  see  a  black  barren  rock, 
which  is  Moku-ele,  'Black-island.'  Keep  right  on  until  you  come 
to  a  potato-shaped  rock.  Grasp  it  and  rest ;  there  you  will  find 
your  wife." 

Kanaka-o-kai  waited  for  no  further  instructions.  Away  he 
swam  to  search  for  his  bride.  About  an  hour's  swim  brought 
him  to  Mokura-kulikuli,  the  Island-of-silence.  Another  hour 
took  him  to  Moku-ele,  Black-island,  and  after  the  third  hour  he 
reached  the  rock  shaped  like  a  potato.  Weary  and  hungfry  he 
climbed  to  safety  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  slumber.  He  dreamed 
of  the  good  woman  of  the  sea  who  had  directed  him  hither. 
"Kanaka-o-kai,"  she  seemed  to  say,  "A-ne-li-ke  is  still  angry  with 
you  and  plans  to  kill  you.  Ten  fair  maidens  will  come,  one  after 
another,  claiming  to  be  A-ne-li-ke.  Be  sure  to  make  every  one 
angry.  When  the  eleventh  comes,  neither  answer  nor  look  up 
for  it  will  be  A-ne-li-ke  herself.     If  you  answer,  she  will  smite 

s  See  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson's  explanation  of  the  Makalii  cat's  cradle  figure  in 
Number  5  of  the  Vassar  Folk-lore  Foundation  publications. — Ed. 
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you ;  but  be  silent  until  she  pities  you,  then  she  will  give  you  a 
forgiving  kiss." 

Kanaka-o-kai  awoke  and  found  himself  on  the  stunmit  of  a 
mountain,  for  the  island  had  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Slowly  he  descended  to  the  valley  below. 

In  the  meantime,  A-ne-li-ke's  sisters  had  seen  and  admired 
him.  They  told  A-ne-li-ke  how  they  had  found  him  asleep  on 
the  mountain.  But  she  answered,  "Go  and  see,  each  for  herself, 
if  you  can  attract  him.    I  surely  hate  him  enough  to  kill  him  I" 

So  one  sister  started  off  to  try.  her  charms  upon  him.  Draw- 
ing near  to  Kanaka-o-kai  she  called,  "O  Kanaka-o-kai,  listen  I 
here  am  I,  A-  ne-H-ke !"  He  turned  to  look'  at  her  and  answered, 
"You  are  not  A-ne-li-ke;  your  beauty  can  reach  only  to  the 
neck  of  A-ne-li-ke !"  *  She  was'  angry  and  returned  to  report  her 
failure  to  her  sisters.  The  next  one  tried  and  she  too  came  back 
angry;  she  had  been  compared  to  A-ne-li-ke's  back.  One  by 
one  he  compared  the  sisters  to  various  parts  of  A-ne-li-ke's  body 
— the  arm,  thigh,  knee,  leg,  ankle,  toes,  and  the  soles  of  her  feet. 
Tearfully  they  reproached  her  for  sending  them.  "Go  yourself, 
they  sobbed,  "and  see  how  you  like  being  insulted  I  He  called  us 
legs,  heels,  ankles,  thighs.  We  were  never  called  names  like 
those  before." 

A-ne-li-ke  reached  for  her  best  pa^u,  or  garment  of  tapa  bark," 
wrapped  it  about  her  waist  and  went  forth  to  see  her  husband. 
When  she  came  in  sight  of  him  she  called,  "Here  am  I,  A-ne-li-ke, 
your  wife !"  He  kept  his  head  bent  to  the  ground  and  answered 
nothing.    "Kanaka-o-kai  I  look  up,  can  you  not  hear  me  calling 


4  For  the  test  of  beauty  bj  memns  of  such  itemixed  comparisons  tee 
chapter  2 :  Pomander's  storj  of  Ktpakaiiiula  whose  uncles  go  out  to  search  for  a  giri 
prettj  enouirh  for  him  to  marry;  and  Pomander's  tale  of  Kalanimafmia  whose  ghost 
body  recovers  the  different  parts  of  his  human  form  and  wins  in  a  beauty  contest  for 
the  sister's  hand.  Compare  also  the  treatment  of  this  theme  in  Indian  story  noted 
in  volume  2  of  Penzer's  edition  of  Tawney's  translation  of  Somadeva's  Katha-iara- 
sagara, — Ed. 

5  The  pa-u  was  the  principal  garment  of  a  Hawaiian  woman  in  former  times,  con- 
•isting  in  strips  of  bark  cloth  wotmd  about  the  waist  and  hanging  to  the  knee. — L.  G, 
The  supernatural  power  of  a  woman  often  resides  in  this  garment,  hence  it  becomes 
in  the  stories  one  of  the  gifts  bestowed  by  a  supernatural  ancestress  upon  the  favorites 
of  fortune  by  shaking  which  he  can  create  storm  and  devastation.  In  both  LaUi- 
kawai  and  Auk§t€iwiaiku  it  is  by  shaking  the  pa-%  that  the  goddess  raises  a  storm  to 
destroy  hei  enemies. — Ed, 
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you?"  Still  he  made  no  response.  Again  and  again  she  calkd 
and  he  remained  silent,  until  at  last  her  pity  was  stirred  and  she 
kissed  him  on  his  forehead.  Looking  up  he  smiled  upon  his 
long-lost  wife. 

He  was  by  this  time  very  hungry  and  grasping*  a  stick  of 
sugar-cane  he  began  to  chew  it;  next  he  ate  a  few  bananas. 
A-ne-li-ke  looked  on  in  surprise,  for  no  one  on  'her  island  ever 
ate  such  things  and  never  had  she  seen  any  one  on  Hawaii  eat 
anything  but  berries,  fish  and  molluscs. — ^"Oh,  Kanaka-o-kai !" 
she  cried,  "you  will  make  yourself  ill.  Eat  the  pioi  and  Uima 
berries  for  we  have  plenty  of  those  here." — ^"Rats*  food,  birds' 
food,  indeed !  for  I  have  seen  the  birds  pecking  at  them  and  the 
rats  eating  them  with  relish.  So  I  turn  to  the  food  for  which 
they  care  little !"— "Rats'  food?"  thought  A-ne-li-ke.  "Indeed  I 
must  learn  to  like  human  food  better."  Then  she  sat  beside  him 
and  shared  his  sugar-cane. — "Alas !"  cried  her  sisters,  who  had 
now  come  to  seek  her,  "you  will  poison  yourself !  Let  us  eat  too 
that  wcj  may  all  die  together  I" 

Their  cries  brought  their  attendants,  who  also  wept  bitterly. 

Kane  himself  heard  these  sounds  of  lamentation  and  sent  his 
adopted  daughter  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  huge  dog,*  who  spoke 
to  them  as  follows :  "Sisters  and  relatives  of  my  sisters,  weep 
not!  These  things  are  not  poisonous.  Eat,  Kanaka-o-kai !  Bake 
the  roots  of  the  taro  and  potato.  Some  day  soon  an  insignificant 
little  creature  will  scatter  food  throughout  the  islands  and  all 
men  shall  eat  freely  of  fruit  and  vegetables." 

At  these  words  their  grief  was  soon  turned  to  joy.  And  a 
few  months  afterward,  a  mouse  nibbled  the  huge  food  container 
of  Ma-ka-lii  and  food  grew  plentifully  all  over  the  islands. 

«  In  the  Fornander  legend  of  Wahanui  (Fornander  Collection,  IV,  518),  the  island 
of  Kane-huna-moku  attacks  certain  voyagers  in  the  form  of  a  savage  dog.  Ct 
Haleole's  Laieikawaif  chapter  17. — Ed. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SPLINTERED  PADDLE ' 

(As  told  by  Ka-luhi-o-ka-lani,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Pukui,  who 
also  told  the  Ka-meha-meha  story  earlier  in  the  series.) 

On  one  occasion  when  Ka-meha-meha  1st  was  building  a 
heiau  (temple)  and  needed  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  as  many 
as  ten  persons  were  made  victims ;  for  the  greater  the  number 
sacrificed  the  greater  the  power  conferred  upon  the  temple.  (To 
secure  fresh  victims)  he  started  along  the  coast  in  a  canoe  with 
his  retainers.  At  one  place  they  saw  two  fishermen  walking  on 
the  shore.  Bidding  his  retainers  remain  at  a  distance,  Ka-meha- 
meha  endeavored  to  capture  the  men.  When  they  saw  they  were 
being  pursued  both  fled.  Just  as  Ka-meha-meha  was  about  to 
grasp  the  hindermost,  his  foot  caught  in  a  fissure  of  lava  and  he 
fell.  The  man  he  was  after  instantly  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  his  paddle  so  hard  a  blow  that  the  paddle  was  splintered. 
"Why  don't  you  kill  him?"  said  his  companion.  "Life  is  sacred 
to  Kane,"  replied  the  man,  quoting  the  old  saying  '*Ua  kapu  ke 
ola  na  Kane" ^ 

Ka-meha-meha  had  regained  consciousness  after  the  blow 
and  heard  what  the  two  men  were  saying.  He  knew  the  man 
could  easily  have  killed  him  by  running  a  fish-spear  through  his 
body  and  that  neither  of  the  two  had  recognized  him  as  their 
chief.  The  chief  was  so  impressed  with  the  reverence  for  life 
shown  by  the  two  men  that  he  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifice  and 
promulgated  the  famous  "Law  of  the  splintered  paddle," — the 
'*Kafiawai  mamalorhoe" — which  runs,  "Let  the  old  men,  the 
women  and  children  sleep  (in  safety)  by  the  wayside,  **B  hele  ka 
elemakule,  a  me  na  luahine,  amena  keiki,  a  moe  i  ka  ala" 

1 A  more  circumtUntial  version  of  this  story  is  in  Westervelt's  Hawaiian  Histor- 
ical Legends,  162-175,  where  m  quite  different  account  is  ffiven  of  the  event. 

3  See  Pomander  Collection,  VI.  266.  Fommnder  thinks  that  the  worshippers  of 
the  god  Kane  did  not  demand  human  sacrifices. 


THE  STORY  OF  PAAO  AND  LONOPELE  ^ 

(As  told  by  Mrs.  Kanuikaikaina  of  Hila  Hawaii,  and  dictated 
to  Miss  Green  by  Mrs.  Pukui.) 

Two  brothers,  Pa-ao  and  Lo-no-pe-le,  were  priests  of  the  gods 
Ku  and  Lo-no  in  U-po-lu,  Samoa.  Pa-ao  was  the  priest  of  Ka- 
kaili-moku  who  later  became  the  war-god  of  Ka-meha-meha  1st 
as  "Ku-the-snatcher-of-islands."  * 

Pa-ao  and  Lo-no-pe-le  each  had  a  son,  andi  their  pranks  often 
led  to  quarrels  between  the  fathers.  One  day,  Lo-no-pe-le's  son 
entered  the  temple  and  stole  a  bit  of  the  food  placed  for  the  sacri- 
fice. Lo-no-pe-le  accused  Pa-ao's  son.  A  few  days  later,  Lo-no- 
pe-le's  son  stole  more  of  the  sacrifice  and  his  father  seized  Pa-ao's 
son  and  had  him  put  to  death.  Pa-ao  was  deeply  grieved  and  in 
his  heart  he  knew  that  Lo-no-pe-le's  son  was  at  fault.  He 
watched  closely  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  him  run  out  of  the 

1  Other  versions  of  the  Paao  tradition  have  been  published  as  follows: 

Thrum,  More  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales,  Chicagro,  1923,  pages  46-52. 
Westcrvelt,  Hawaiian  Historical  Legends,  New  York,  1923,  pages  65-78. 
Fomander,  The  Polynesian  Race,  London,  1878-*80,  Vol.  2,  pages  33-38. 
Emerson,  N.  B.,  Long  Voyages  of  the  Ancient  Hawaiians,  a  paper  read  before 
the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  May  18,  1893,  and  published  as  No.  5 
of  the  papers  of  the  Society,  pages  5-13. 
Malo,  Hawaiian  Antiquities,  translated  by  Dr.  Emerson,  (1835-'6),  Honolulu, 
1898,  page  25. 
Emerson  and  Thrum  follow  the  same  source,  that  of  S.  M.  Kamakau,  an  old  Hawaiian 
authority.      Westcrvelt    does    not   cite    his    authority.      Malo   is   said    to    differ   from 
Kamakau   in  placing   Paao's   home    in    the   Tongan    rather   than   the   Samoan    group. 
Paao's  company  is  supposed   to  belong  to  the  second  period  of  migration  to  Hawaii 
and  their  arrival  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  story  cannot  be  vouched 
for  asl  historically  reliable. — Ed. 

2  Alexander  (Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  page  41)  describes  this  god 
as  "of  wicker-work,  covered  with  red  feathers,  with  eyes  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
wide  gaping  mouth  armed  with  sharks'  teeth.*'  Other  principal  gods  set  up  in 
Hawaiian  temples  were  carved  out  of  ohia  wood. — Ed. 
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temple  with  a  bit  of  the  offering  in  his  hanA  Then  Pa-ao  put 
Lo-no-pe-le's  son  to  death  and  hid  his  body  under  the  canoes.* 
For  days  Lo-no-pe-le  looked  for  his  son  and  when  at  last  he 
found  him,  he  ordered  his  younger  brother  to  depart  and  seek 
a  new  home. 

Pa-ao  went  to  Ta-hi-ti,  where  he  gathered  a  ntunber  of  fol- 
lowers who  called  themselves  the  mana-huna^  sometimes  called 
"manor-hunarnuku^mu'*  or  "bug-mouthed  manorhufui,"  because  of 
the  daintiness  of  their  mouths.  These  sailed  for  Hawaii  with 
Pa-ao.* 

On  the  way,  a  lizard  kupua  begged  to  join  them  and  was  al- 
lowed to  do  so«'  Kupua  after  kupua  from  the  different  islands 
joined  the  company.  One  was  Ma-ka-pu-u,  after  whom  the 
Ma-ka-pu-u  point  on  Oahu  was  named ;  another  was  her  sister 
Ihiihi-lau-akea  for  whom  a  hill  near  Koko  head  was  named  * ; 
and  the  little  htunp-backed  Ma-lei  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  shape 
of  a  stone  near  the  light-house  at  Ma-ka-pu-u.  This  stone  god- 
dess was  removed  into  the  city  of  Honolulu  at  one  time  until  all 
her  car^-takers  died,  when  she  was  returned  to  the  shore.    She 

s  KamAkau'a  account  is  more  drmmatic ;  he  makes  the  father  demand  that  the 
child's  body  be  cut  open  to  prove  his  innocence.  This  is  mora  natural  than  Wester- 
▼elf  s,  which  makes  the  lad  himself  appeal  for  exoneration.  The  story  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  episodes  recorded  by  Grey  iPolynttian  Myihohgy  and  Maori  L€g*ud*, 
London,  1885)  in  which  family  quarrels  lead  to  or  accompany  the  migration  of  Maori 
chiefs  to  New  Zealand.  Grey's  allusion  (page  84)  to  the  act  of  Rata  at  the  sailing 
of  the  canoe  named  Tai-nui  (Great-Sea),  when  ho  "slew  the  son  of  Manaia,  and  hid 
his  body  in  the  chips  and  shavings  of  the  canoe/'  is  generally  identified  with  the 
Hawaiian  story,  and  see  also  the  story  of  Turi's  migration,  page  126. — Ed. 

4  The  association  of  the  Mana-htma  (Menehune?)  people  with  Paao's  migration 
does  not  appear  in  any  other  published  legend  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  Menehune 
are  little  people  supposed  to  represent  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
are  so  associated  with  magic  that  today  their  place  in  Hawaiian  legend  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Brownies  in  our  own  folk-tale.  In  Rice's  legend  they  are  called  "natives 
of  Hawaii"  {Hawaiian  Legends,  33-46)  and  Thrum  has  the  same  tradition  iHawaiian 
Folk  Tales,  107-117).  But  the  relater  of  this  story  says  that  the  Mana-huna-nuku-mu 
are  a  different  class  of  people  from  the  Menehune. — Ed. 

8  Kupua  are,  according  to  Mrs.  Pukui,  "beings  created  by  the  gods  who  have  the 
power  of  appearing  both  in  human  form  and  ia  that  of  a  rock,  tree,  or  animal,  or  of 
some  other  object" 

•  Paao's  migration  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  Moikeha  and  Olopana, 
and  it  is  deai^  from  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Moikeha's  migration  to  Hawaii,  pub- 
lished in  the  Pomander  Collection,  vol.  4,  page  114,  that  the  two  stories  draw  from 
the  same  source.  These  two  kupua  women  are  there  claimed  as  the  sisters  of  Moikeha, 
and  Moikeha's  priest  has  the  same  name  (Mookini)  as  the  temple  claimed  to  be 
erected  by  Paao  in  Kohala.  Evidently  the  two  traditions  are  variants  and  both 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  their  introductory  episode  to  Maori  migration  legends, 
that  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  a  common  source  with  Maori  tradition. — Ed. 
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had  the  power  to  take  the  form  either  of  a  womaii  or  of  a  stone, 
identified  from  other  stone  kupua  by  the  feather  cloak  which  is 
carved  on  her  back.  With  the  exception  of  the  lizard  kupua,  all 
these  wizards  who  left  their  homes  to  come  to  Hawaii  were 
female  kupua. 

While  Pk-ao  and  his  friends  were  crossing  the  ocean,  Lo-no- 
pe-le  resorted  to  sorcery  and  called  upon  his  gods  to  destroy  his 
brother.  Pa-ao  and  his  company  prayed  to  Kanaka-o-kai,  the 
"Man-of-the-Sea,"  who  was  its  ruler,  to  save  them.  Kanaka- 
o-kai  sent  millions  of  mackerel,  called  o-pe-lu,  to  swim  around 
Pa-ao's  canoe  and  lift  it  above  the  waves.  When  the  storm 
abated,  they  disappeared.  Again  the  storm  arose  sent  by  Lo-no- 
pe-le.  A  second  time  Pa-ao  besought  the  god  of  the  sea  for  pro- 
tection and  this  time  another  fish,  the  orku,  a  species  of  bonito, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  carried  the  company  to  land  in  safety.^ 

They  landed  at  Pu-na  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  There  Pa-ao 
built  the  temple  of  Aha-ula,  or  "Red-assembly,"  so-named  be- 
cause of  the  red  feather  cloaks  worn  by  the  god  Ku-kaili-moku 
and  the  other  gods.  He  left  priests  here  to  care  for  the  temple 
and  to  cover  the  lava  rock  with  soil  brought  in  pandanus  baskets 


7  Malo  makes  the  two  shoals  accompany  the  chief  Pili,  who  later  in  this  story 
is  said  to  be  fetched  from  Tahiti  by  Paao,  and  says,  "when  the  wind  kicked  up  a  sea, 
the  aku  would  frisk  and  the  opelu  would  assemble  together,  as  a  restilt  of  which  the 
ocean  would  entirely  calm  down."  The  old  Hawaiians,  according  to  Malo  and 
Alexander,  observed  a  regularly  alternating  tabu  upon  aku  and  opelu  fishing,  the  oihi 
being  free  during  the  winter  months  and  the  opelu  during  the  summer.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  great  winter  festival  of  Makahiki  was  marked  by  the  ceremonial  breaking 
of  the  opelu  tabu  by  a  representative  of  the  gods,  who  ate  an  eye  of  the  opelu  fish  or 
of  a  man  sacrificed  in  place  of  the  fish  if  the  night  catch  had  been  unlucky.  See 
Malo,  199,  275.  Mrs.  Pukui  seems  to  infer  that  the  restricted  season  was  somewhat 
arbitrarily  within  the  will  of  the  priests.  She  says,  "the  opelu  and  aku  were  con- 
sidered sacred  fish.  There  was  a  restricted  (tabu)  season  (probably  known  to  the 
priests)  when  no  one  dared  touch  them  under  penalty  of  death.  When  the  priests 
wished  an  open  season,:  one  of  them  would  go  out  in  a  canoe  and  catch  one  aku  and 
one  opelu  and  lay  them  before  their  gods.  The  high  priest  ate  an  eye  of  each.  If 
the  priest  failed  to  catch  one  of  these  fish,  a  hook  was  inserted  into  the  mouth  of 
a  human  victim,  who  thus  became  either  aku  or  opelu  and  was  dragged  to  the  temple 
for  sacrifice.     A  crier  announced  both  the  restricted  and  the  open  season." — Ed. 
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from  the  hill  country,  to  plant  rare  trees  and  dig  a  well,  so  mak- 
ing an  oasis  in  that  desert  place.' 

The  priests  kindled  a  fire  in  the  temple  grounds,  which  was 
consecrated  to  their  gods  and  kept  burning  night  and  day. 
Whatever  man  the  smoke  of  that  fire  fell  upon,  whether  high  or 
low  in  rank,  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  name  of 
that  temple  was  changed  to  Wahorula,  "Red-mouth,"  because  it 
devoured  men.* 

Pa-ao  went  to  Pa-ka-a-la-na  in  the  Ha-ma-ku-a  district  of 
Hawaii,  where  he  built  another  temple.  Here  he  left  two  white 
stones  which  were  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict,*® especially  by  the  high  chief,  Li-lo-a.** 

Pa-ao  saw  how  the  chiefs,  or  o-Zi-i,  had  sinned  by  intermar- 
riage with  commoners,  thus  diluting  the  sacred  blood.  He  sailed 
back  to  Tahiti  and  brought  a  chief  and  his  family  from  there  to 
restore  the  ancient  rank  of  chiefs  in  Hawaii.    This  chief  was 

8  No  other  account  I  hmve  of  Paao's  Unding  gives  this  story  of  the  naming  of 
the  famous  heiant  or  temple,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  south  coast  of  Puna  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  preserved  on  the  island.  When  I  saw  it  on  May  16,  1914,  the 
walls  were  still  partially  in  place  about  the  rectangular  space  set  off  for  the  li#Mti. 
The  rock  of  sacrifice  was  shown  in  place  in  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  end  away 
from  the  sea,  and  at  the  end  toward  the  sea  a  kind  of  trench  was  walled  in  where  the 
bodies  used  to  be  exposed  for  three  days  before  the  bones  were  cleaned,  washed,  and 
taken  away  for  buriaL  A  small  stone  platform  in  the  center  still  showed  the  post- 
holes  where  the  priests*  house  had  once  been  erected.  Below  the  heian  on  the  way 
to  the  sea,  we  passed  over  rough  lava  where  the  gravel  had  been  scooped  away  at 
intervals  and  the  soil  utilized  for  growing  sweet-potatoes.  Old  Paau,  who  is  said  to 
have  planted  in  this  spot  specimens  of  every  tree  that  grew  in  the  islands  of  the  group, 
would  I  think  have  been  pleased  with  this  perpetuation  of  his  own  interest  in  agri* 
culture. — Ed, 

9  Women  were  never  sacrificed  because  they  were  considered  polluted.  They 
were  killed  if  they  broke  a  tabu,  or,  if  of  high  rank,  had  an  eye  gouged  out.  A  high 
chief  (Alapai)  would  use  the  flesh  of  either  sex  for  "shark  bait,"  tmder  the  name  of 
kup<Uu-mano, 

10  When  Abraham  Pomander  visited  the  old  heiau  of  Mookini  in  1869,  he  found 
at  the  bottom  of  a  secret  well  east  of  the  entrance  (which  had  been  filled  in  with 
stones  and  rubbish)  two  smooth  round  stones  shaped  like  those  used  for  the  game 
of  maika  or  quoits-pitching  (as  described  by  Male,  chapter  45)  but  very  much  larger 
than  those  actually  used  for  the  purpose,  "said  to  be  the  particular  ulu  which  Paao 
brought  with  him  from  foreign  lands'*  and  called  Na  uiu  a  Pace,  Pomander  described 
them  as  follows:  "These  stones  were  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  common-sized  hat, 
two  inches  thick  at  the  edges  and  a  little  thicker  in  the  middle  ...  of  a  white, 
firm-grained,  hard  stone."    See  Polynesian  Race,  II,  36-38. — Ed. 

11  The  father  of  Umi, 
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H-li-io-flO^  ancestor  of  Karmdia-iiieha  Itt^  Pirao  set  faim  iip 
as  the  higiiest  ruler  on  Hawaii  and  senred  Fi-li-ao^ao  until  Ui 
death.  Fla-ao's  son  served  the  son  of  Pi-li*ao-ao^  and  so  on  for 
soooeeding  generations.  Hewa-hewa,  who  was  high  priest  in  die 
time  of  Ka-meha-mdia  Ist,  was  a  descendant  of  Ba-ao  and  in 
1819  when  King  Liho-liho  broke  the  tabu,  he  was  the  first  mas 
to  apply  the  torch  to  his  temple  and  rednce  his  ancestral  gods 
to  ashes. 

An  ancient  prayer  composed  by  Hewa-hewa,  after  he  had 
heard  of  Christianity  throt^  the  few  white  men  living  at  the 
islands,  was  printed  many  years  ago  both  in  Hawaiian  and  in 
English  by  a  man  named  Peter  Pascal  in  the  Kuakoa,  a  news- 
paper published  weekly  in  Honolulu.^ 


IS  Aeeofdiair  to  Fonumder,  the  cUefahi^  wm  Snt  offend  to  Lono-kaeho^ 
wfimd  it  aad  propotod  Pili-Kuies.  That  most  popular  of  aD  aadent 
dMBts  ia  said  to  bsvo  been  uttered  by  Makaakavmaaa*  the  liBCiav-pflait  of  Paao^ 
owpadHkw,  upoci  tiie  occarion  of  tfala  iaritatiOBv  aa  fffco  by  Fofaaader  in  die  Pw" 
uni§r  CtikcHou,  IV.  201 : 

Sia  aa  waa  ban  nai  Here  are  the  eaaoea,  set  aboard 

S  hoi  a  aoho  la  Hawaii-  Coma  alooff  aad  dwell  la  HawaUp 

koa-ali  (with-the)-tnea-back^ 

He  aina  loaa  i  ka  moana  A  land  that  was  found  In  the  ocean, 

I  hoea  mai  loko  o  ka  ale  That  waa  thrown  up  from  the  tea, 

I  ka  halehale  poi  pu  a  Kanaloa  From  the  ▼cry  depths  of  Kanaloa, 
He  koakea  i  halelo  i  ka  wai       The  white  coral  in  the  watery  cave 
I  lau  i  ka  makau  a  ka  lawaia      That  waa  can^t  on  the  hook  of  the  fUherman, 
A  ka  lawaia  nus  o  Kapaahu.       The  great  fiaherman  of  Kapaahu. — Ed. 

IS  Printed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  in  his  p^>er  on  SthcHons  from  a  JCoAiraa'x 
Book  of  Pray  on t  read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  in  1917  and  pnblished 
in  its  26th  annual  report,  Honolulu,  1918,  pages  36-39. — Bd. 


HEWAHEWA'S  PRATER. 

Arise,  stand  up,  stand. 

Fill  up  the  ranks,  stand  in  rows,  stand. 

Lest  we  be  in  darkness,  in  black  night, 

Ye  thoray-hearted,  assemble  a  multitude,  stand. 
A  great  God,  a  mighty  God, 
A  living  God,  an  everlasting  God, 
Is  Jehovah,  a  visitor  from  the  skies ; 
A  God  dwelling  afar  off  in  the  heights 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  wind. 
In  the  rolling  cloud  floating  in  the  air. 
A  light  cloud  resting  on  the  earth, 
A  rainbow  standing  on  the  ocean 
Is  Jesus,  our  Redeemer. 
By  the  path)  from  Kahiki  to  us  in  Hawaii  he  comes. 
From  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 

A  mighty  rain  from  the  heavens, 
Jehovah,  the  Supreme,  we  welcome, 
Sing  praises  to  the  rolling  heavens, 
Now  the  earth  rejoices, 
We  have  received  the  words 
Of  knowledge,  of  power,  of  life. 

Gather  with  the  crowded  assembly 

In  the  presence  of  the  ever  mighty  Lord, 
Pray  with  reverance  to  Jehovah 
For  a  mighty  priest  of  the  islands. 

Who  like  a  torch  will  reveal  our  great  sins 
That  we  may  live, 
Live  through  Jesus. — ^Amen. 
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Ku,  ku  la  ia,  ku  la, 

Piha  kulalaniy  ku  la, 

Opouli  la,  poeleele  la, 

Opu  kalakala,  lau  ia,  e  ku  la. 
He  Akua  nui,  he  Aktia  mana. 
He  Akua  ola,  he  Akua  mau, 

lehova  ke  kamahele  mai  ka  lani  mai. 
He  Akua  noho  i  ka  iuiu 

0  ka  welelau  o  ka  makani 
Iloko  o  ke  ao  kaa  lelewa 

He  ohu  ku  i  ka  honua, 

He  onohi  ku  i  ka  moana, 
lesu,  ko  kakou  kalahala 
Mai  ke  ala  i  Kahiki  a  Hawaii  nei 
Mai  ka  hookui  a  ka  halawai, 

Ehuehu  ka  ua  mai  ka  lani 
lehova  I,  ka  makemake. 
Himeni  i  ka  lani  kaakua 

Ke  olioli  nei  ka  honua, 

Ua  loaa  ka  hua  olelo 

0  ka  ike,  o  ka  mana,  o  ke  ola. 
Halawai  i  ka  alo  o  Poki, 

1  ke  alo  o  ka  haku  mana  mau, 

Pule  pono  ia  lehova, 

1  kahuna  mana  no  na  moku, 

Me  he  lama  ike  hewa  nui ; 
I  ola  makou  a  pau 
I  ola  ia  lesu. 

Amene. 
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During  two  trips  to  Jamaica  in  the  winter  of  1922  and  the 
spring  of  1924  I  secured  the  names  of  136  plants  used  for  medic- 
inal purposes  among  the  colored  peasantry,  with  the  method  of 
preparation  and  the  use  to  which  each  was  put.  Dr.  Britton  of 
the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens  was  able,  from  the  dried  specimens 
gathered  by  the  folk  who  gave  me  the  local  names,  to  identify 
1 1 1  of  these,  either  in  full  or  within  the  genus.  For  his  generous 
contribution  I  here  record  grateful  thanks. 

Brief  as  thej  list  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  representative  of  present 
practise  in  Jamaica.  I  had  it  from  three  parishes  and  from  such 
diverse  informants  as  obeah-  and  myal-men,  accredited  govern- 
ment midwives,  house-maids  and  small  settlers ;  from  the  isolated 
Maroon  settlement  of  Accompong  and  from  a  flourishing  town 
of  white  residents  like  Mandeville.  All  were  ready  and  even 
pleased  to  contribute  information.  Most  of  the  plants  were 
picked  from  the  door-plot  or  beside  the  road  as  we  walked ;  a  few 
like  the  Begonia  and  the  Bchites  were  sent  me  later  through  the 
white  family  with  whom  I  was  staying.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
among  the  colored  peasantry  the  use  of  herb  medicines  is  still 
universal  and  that  all  share  some  practical  knowledge  of  their 
preparation,  although  in  every  district  arise  particularly  skilful 
practitioners  in  whose  diagnosis  and  treatment  the  people  put 
particular  faith. 

Much  of  this  practise  is  traditional.  When  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
first  came  to  Jamaica  in  1687  as  physician  to  the  newly  appointed 
governor,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  attributed  the  knowledge  he 
already  found  there  in  use  among  the  negroes  to  contact  with  the 
Indians,  because  "they  use  the  same  remedies  for  the  same  dis- 
eases in  Mexico  and  Brazil."  Sloane's  notes  on  medicinal  herbs 
in  use  in  Jamaica  are  included  in  Fawcett  and  Rendle's  ''Flora  of 
Jamaica"  now  publishing.^  Another  early  English  authority  is 
Henry  Barham  the  elder,  who  was  settled  in  Jamaica  from  1680 

1  Flonv  of  Jatnaica,  hj  William  Fawcett  and  A.  B.  Rendle.  Octayo.  Voltune  1, 
3-5,  1910-1926.  Sold  at  the  British  Muaeum  of  Natural  History,  Cromwell  Road, 
S.  W.  7,  London,  England. 
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to  1716  and  later  died  there  in  1726.  Sloane  corresponded  with 
him  and  valued  his  work  highly.  More  often  quoted  for  medic- 
inal practise  are  Patrick  Browne's  observations.  He  was  an 
Irishman  from  County  Mayo  who  was  brought  up  with  a  relative 
in  Antigua  and  re-visited  the  West  Indies  in  1745  after  complet- 
ing his  medical  studies  and  practising  two  years  in  London.  Even 
earlier  observations  were  made  in  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  in  tropical  America.  Sloane  saw  Hernandez  report  to 
the  King  of  Spain  only  in  the  edition  printed  in  1615  "with  Emen- 
dations, Notes  and  the  additional  Observations  he  had  made  of 
several  Simples  he  had  found  in  Espaniola,  or  Sto.  Domingo,  and 
other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies"  by  Francisco  Ximenes,  "a  phy- 
sician at  the  Hospital  of  Mexico  City."  Sloane  also  cites  the 
work  of  J.  B.  du  Tertre  on  the  Carib  Island,  which  appeared  in 
1654  in  quarto  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  three-volume 
edition  from  which  Rocheforte's  "English  folio"  is  drawn,  and 
that  of  the  Portuguese  Tr.  Manuel,  who  "had  the  care  of  the  sick 
in  the  college  of  Baya"  but  "gave  little  more  than  the  names  of 
things."  Very  early,  therefore,  and  throughout  the  history  of 
the  colony  the  folk  knowledge,  however  derived,  was  augmented 
by  the  practise  and  learning  of  white  doctors.  Dancer's  herbalist 
is  that  of  a  native  white  doctor  and  botanist  who  lived  in  Jamaica 
from  1755  to  1810,  and  represents  the  actual  practise  of  physi- 
cians employed  on  the  estates. 

Most  of  the  local  plant-names  here  collected  are  evidently 
English — some  as  applied  by  the  whites,  like  "Rosemary,"  others 
as  used  to  name  a  plant  to  which  they  bear  a  fancied  resemblance, 
as  in  the  case  of  "Dandelion,"  or  "Bachelor's-button."  Still 
others  are  an  attempt  to  pronounce  the  botanical  name, — so 
"Verryvine,"  "Trimona,"  "Sinkle-Bible,"  "Nigum-bitey."  But 
many  names  show  the  ordinary  folk  fancy.  Color,  or  leaf-shape, 
or  seed-pod  suggests  the  analogy  for  "Milk-tea,"  "Bat-wing," 
"Rattle-weed."  Other  names  derive  from  the  disease  which  they 
cure,  such  as  "Fever-grass,"  "Worm-weed,"  "Snake-weed,"  or 
"Consumption-weed."  "Temper-weed"  cures  wrath ;  "Love- 
weed"  wins  affection;  "Duppy-pumpkin,"  "Spirit-weed,"  "Dead- 
weed"  are  employed  to  ward  oflf  mischievous  spirits  of  the  other 
world.  Much  more  specialized  are  those  names  which  describe  an 
effect  in  a  sort  of  riddling  form  called  "Cromanty  talk,"  and 
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which  are  especially  current  among  the  Maroons.  Such  names 
are  "See-me-contract,"  "Search -me -heart,"  "Carry -me -seed," 
"Dead-and-wake."  The  universally  known  "Juba-bush"  and 
"Quaco-bush"  use  the  African  birth-names  of  male  and  female 
children  bom  on  a  certain  day  as  sex  appellatives  exactly  as  we 
use  "John"  and  "Mary."  So  also  "John"  and  "John-crow"  are 
common  negro  appellatives,  and  "Guinea-weed,"  as  the  memory 
of  the  Guinea-coast  negro  recedes,  becomes  "Guinea-hen-weed" 
by  association.  On  the  other  hand  the  names  of  some  of  the  wild 
plants  which  Sloane  reports  as  used  for  food,  like  "Sosumba," 
"Cerasee,"  "Callalu,"  may  be  of  Indian  or  African  derivation. 

Something  of  the  old  method  of  preparation  survives  in  Ja- 
maica although  the  modern  preference  is  noticeably  to  take  medi. 
cine  internally  in  the  form  of  "tea."  Sloane  says,  "They  use  very 
few  decoctions  of  Herbs,  no  distillations,  nor  infusions,  but  usual- 
ly take  the  Herbs  in  substance.  For  instance  in  a  Clap,  they 
grind  the  roots  of  Fingrigo  and  Lime  tree  between  two  stones 
and  stir  them  with  Lime  juice  till  it  be  pretty  thick  and  so  make 
the  patient  take  it  evening  and  morning  for  some  time."  My 
notes  show  that  this  form  of  preparation  still  exists  but  that  the 
use  of  a  decoction  far  exceeds  that  of  the  direct  substance. 

An  extremely  common  remedy  today  "for  cold,  fever  or  numb- 
ness" is  the  so-called  "bush-bath"  of  which  Sloane  writes,  "They 
boil  Bay  leaves,  Wild  Sage,  etc.,  in  water  in  one  of  their  Pots, 
when  boiled  they  tye  a  Fasiculus  of  these  plants  together,  and 
by  putting  that  into  the  Decoction  sprinkle  their  Bodies  all  over 
with  it  as  fast  as  they  can,  they  being  naked."  *  Two  of  my  in- 
formants described  in  detail  the  method  today  employed.  Cole, 
after  bringing  to  the  boiling  point  a  kerosene-can  of  water,  add- 
ing herbs  and  at  the  last  rum  or  alcohol,  would  give  the  bath  with 
a  cloth,  applying  the  water  "from  the  head  to  the  feet"  (so  a 
corpse  or  it  will  "open  its  eyes  on  you")  while  a  second  person 
"claps,"  after  which  the  patient  is  rubbed  with  rum  or  alcohol, 
wrapped  up  without  drying,  given  a  swallow  of  rum,  and  left  to 
sleep.    Mrs.  Freeman  boils  the  herbs  in  soapsuds  and  adds  salt. 

2  Sloane  (Introduction,  ci)  prescribes  toi  a  wheelwright  of  forty  a  bath  in  which 
are  boiled  Wormwood,  Rosemary,  Thyme,  Bay  leaves,  Orangre,  Lemon,  etc.  Dancer's 
prescription  lists  Leaf-of-life,  Guava,  Spikenard,  Rosemary,  Sea-side  ox-eye.  Pi- 
mento, Wormwood,  Tansy,  Pepper-elder,  Physic-nut,  Germander,  Rose-wood,  Dog- 
wood  bark. 
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She  repeats  the  bath  for  nine  nights,  using  fresh  herbs  every 
third  night.  Cole  uses  as  ingredients  **2l  limb  of  Ricky-rocky, 
Yellow-senda,  Fiddle-wood,  Doctor- John,  and  five  or  six  limes." 
Sarah  Crawford  names  as  wild  plants  suitable  for  the  bath  ''Leaf- 
of-Life,"  "Horse-bath,"  "Fiddle-wood,"  "Black-giant,"  "Rose- 
mary," "Orange,"  "Black-sage,"  "Wild-barsley,"  "Strong-back," 
"Fever-grass."  Mrs.  Freeman's  formula  is  more  specific  She 
takes  "three  Ricky-rocky  leaves,  three  Trumpet  leaves,  a  limb  of 
Fiddle-wood,  and  one  of  Lime,  a  bunch  of  Fever-grass,  a  plant 
pulled  by  the  roots  of  Wild-barsley,  leaves  of  Mahogany  and 
leaves  or  berries  of  Pimento."  But  not  Rosemary  because  it  is 
"too  harsh"  and  makes  the  patient  susceptible  to  cold.'  Thomas 
Cole  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  district  for  the  bath  because 
during  the  Influenza  epidemic,  to  which  the  n^^roes  are  particu- 
larly susceptible,  he  never  lost  a  patient. 

In  those  earlier  mysteries  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Browns  Town  whose  father  was  a  practising  physician 
and  used  to  interest  himself  in  native  herb  medicines  accompanied 
the  gathering  of  simples  not  more  than  a  generation  back,  my 
notes  are  singularly  defective.  These  mysteries  had  to  do  with  the 
number  of  leaves  to  be  picked  from  each  bush,  with  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  plucking.  Some  plants  were  believed  poisonous  if 
gathered  with  the  sun  upon  them  which  were  medicinal  with  the 
dew,  or  vice  versa.  I  heard  no  time  warnings  and  only  in  number 
135  any  caution  given  in  orientation.  On  the  other  hand  a  preju- 
dice for  an  odd  number  is  fairly  constant.  Mrs.  Crawford  thought 
an  even  number  of  plants  should  not  be  used  together,  but  could 
not  say  why.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  moon,*  whose  influ- 
ence I  heard  of  for  crop  planting.  Hence  on  the  whole  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  practise  of  plant  medicine  is  being  freed  from  folk 
superstition. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mystery  is  preserved  by  directly  asso- 
ciating it  with  obeah  practises,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  Afri- 
can "Myal-man"  or  the  Christian  "Revivalist,"  whose  technipue 
involves  the  invoking  of  spirits  of  the  dead  to  prescribe  for  the 

8  Sloane  (Introduction,  cii)  cites  an  instance  in  which  blisters  were  raised  by  soak- 
ing- the  feet  in  a  decoction  of  physic-nut-tree  leaves. 

4  Sloane  (Introduction,  cxv)  says,  "Tis  usual  here  to  give  children  easie  purges  .  .  . 
at  the  change  and  fall  of  the  Moon,"  and  considers  its  phases  in  his  own  practise 
(see  cliv). 
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sick  through  the  medium  of  trance.  Every  Myal-man,  Obeah- 
doctor,  or  revivalist  "Shepherd"  is  accompanied  by  a  "Mammy" 
or  "Shepherdess"  (not  his  wife)  whose  general  knowledge  of 
herbs  aids  her  in  prescribing  locally  in  simple  cases.  For  more 
serious  illness  a  gathering  is  held  at  the  home  of  the  sick  person 
or  at  the  doctor's  yard  where  under  the  influence  of  rhythmic 
dance  and  song  the  spirits  are  persuaded  to  yield  the  secret  of  the 
patient's  malady  and  the  cure  to  be  employed.  Some  of  these 
Mammies  set  up  for  themselves  and  form  religious  centers  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  to  which  the  people  and  often  those  of  the  better 
class  eagerly  resort. 

Mammy  Forbes  of  Pedro  Plains  was  the  most  renowned  of 
such  healers  when  I  was  in  Jamaica,  and  I  am  told  that  her  fame 
daily  increases.  I  saw  a  young  nurse-girl  give  her  three  shillings 
for  a  simple  diagnosis  and  a  prescription  of  two  or  three  herbs 
boiled  together  and  taken  as  tea  at  regular  intervals.  The  girl 
seemed  particularly  relieved  by  the  woman's  skill  in  describing 
her  symptoms,  but  admitted  that  she  did  not  expect  to  take  the 
prescription.  If  report  is  true,  Mammy  Forbes  is  as  she  appears 
an  honest  religious  mystic  who  has  intuitive  skill  in  diagnosis, 
knows  her  herbals,  and  does  not  seek  to  defraud  people  by  means 
of  obeah.    Not  all  such  practitioners  are  equally  honest. 

Plants  have  particular  properties,  actual  or  imaginary, 
which  associate  them  in  the  minds  of  the  folk  with  the  spirit 
world  and  hence  give  credit  to  the  obeah-man's  or  revivalist's 
claim  to  special  control  over  their  mysteries.  Edwards  thinks 
that  the  fear  of  obeah  is  due  to  the  secret  employment  of  poison 
in  such  small  doses  as  to  be  undetectible.'  The  poisonous  prop- 
erties of  plants  are  well-known  in  Jamaica,  but  the  obeah-man  is 
supposed  to  be  especially  conversant  with  their  mysteries.    It  is 

8  Edwards  2:  109.  Long  (2;  418)  speaks  of  the  use  of  poisonou»  plants  to  kill  an 
enemy  and  mentions  as  "one  of  the  rankest  poisons  in  the  world"  the  "Savannah- 
flower,*'  a  species  of  dogbane,- /f^or^rnum  erectum  iSl)  or  Nivium  (Browne)  the 
remedy  for  which  is  the  Antidote  cocoon.  According  to  Edwards  (2:  108)  the 
Myal-man  who  pretends  to  raise  the  dead  uses  a  species  of  Solanum  as  the  narcotic 
weed  to  produce  a  death-like  trance.  Dancer  (after  Labat)  uses  for  ^n  anti- 
dote for  poison  the  root  of  the  creeping  and  prickly  sensitive  plant  beaten  into  a 
paste  and  ^ministered  in  a  dose  of  IS  grains  in  red  wine.  Browne  (374)  advises 
the  Antidote  cocoon  in  cases  of  suspicion  of  poison.  He  says  (113)  that  the  Arrow- 
root is  so  aUIed  from  the  use  of  its  root  "to  extract  the  poison  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  poisoned  arrows/'  and  describes  how  its  use  was  discovered  from  the 
Indians  themselves.  He  also  cites  (203)  the  "Santa  Maria  leaf  or  "Colt's  foot 
at  "an  active  agent  against  poison. 
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said  that  a  common  reed  called  "Dumb-cane"  if  rubbed  inside  a 
man's  hat-band  will  cause  him  to  lose  his  wits.    A  white  woman 
pointed  out  a  fern  growing  in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  at  Port 
Antonio  which  she  said  was  used  for  obeah  poisoning-.  A  Maroon 
told  me  that  the  root  of  the  rose-apple  "would  kill  anybody." 
Peart  refused  to  grow  the  poisonous  cassava  lest  he  be  accused  of 
poison  practises,  and  himself  kept  a  nut  of  the  Antidote-cocoon 
at  hand  for  his  own  protection.    My  hostess  on  one  of  the  estates 
told  me  that  she  never  had  served  on  her  table  any  dish  which 
was  not  also  shared  in  the  kitchen.    As  for  the  universal  practise 
of  using  aromatic  herbs  to  scare  away  the  haunting  spirits  from 
a  house  at  night,  this  belief  may  easily  have  been  fostered  by  the 
English  habit  of  strewing  sweet-scented  herbs  in  cupboards  and 
burning  disinfectants  after  sickness.  Certain  herbs  also  are  believ- 
ed to  have  an  effect  upon  the  feelings,  or  even  to  be  useful  in  de- 
tecting theft.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  belief  in  "guards"  against 
theft  has  been  encouraged  by  the  whites  as  a  means  of  protecting 
crops.  The  obeah-man  uses  as  a  charm  the  seeds  of  a  certain  plant 
(unidentified)  called  "jiggey"  which  are  supposed  to  be  given  him 
by  "Death"  at  a  dance  when  "Death  is  pleased  with  him."    Of 
spoken  charms  accompanying  medicines  the  only  one  I  heard 
was  the  familiar  invocation  to  the  apostles,  repeated  by  Peart 
with  a  laugh  and  by  a  Maroon  informant  under  his  breath.     It  is 
among  the  isolated  Maroon  settlements  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
plant  world  longest  survive.    The  young  "Mammy"  who  accom- 
panied the  Maroon  medicine-man,  James  White,  described  a  very 
pretty  vine-like  plant  to  pluck  which  without  the  proper  ritual 
would  make  the  head  swell. 

Gradually  in  Jamaica  as  among  other  folk  groups  the  fear 
of  herbs  will  die  out  as  education  spreads,  while  their  household 
use  remains.  Even  now  the  obeah-men  are  substituting  prescrip- 
tions from  the  "doctor's  shop"  to  drive  away  "duppies."  The 
establishment  of  free  dispensaries  accessible  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  spread  of  education  to  adults  would  more  quickly  put  the 
obeah-man  out  of  practise  in  Jamaica  than  all  the  devices  of  fines 
and  imprisonment  which  have  succeeded  the  even  more  severe 
hang^ings  and  deportations  confessedly  so  inefficacious  in  stamp- 
ing out  obeah  practise  in  Edward's  day.* 

«  Edwards,  2:  114. 
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1.  Aatidotd  (cocoon)/   FevUlea  cordifolia  L. 

For  a  wound  or  lameness,  grate  on  to  lint  and  apply  as  plaster 
the  nut  of  "a  bush-like  tree  that  leans  over  the  water."  (Cole) 
Grate  and  take  as  an  emetic  the  nut  of  "a  wis  (vine)  inside  a 
hard  roundish  pod  like  a  bean."  (Peart) 

(42)  Apimpe-grass  (Wilfrid).    See  "Dutch-grass." 

2.  Arrow-root' 

For  diarrhoea  pull  green  plants,  wash  the  roots,  grate,  and  boil 
them  in  the  same  water  "to  make  a  thick  pap  (gruel)."  (Freeman) 

3.  Asthma-weecL   LeptUon  bonariense  (L)  Small. 

For  asthma  boil  with  "Love  weed"  and  drink  as  tea.  (White) 

4.  Baby-puzzlo.    PUea  microphylla  {L)  Liebm. 

"Wild  thyme." 

For  a  woman  in  labour,  make  it  into  a  tea  with  "egg-trash" 
(shells)  and  drink  luke-warm.  Give  it  to  both  mother  and  child 
after  the  birth.  (White)  Good  as  a  tea  to  clear  the  system. 
(Forbes) 

5.  Bachelor  Button. 

For  sore  throat,  boil  with  the  leaves  of  the  "Gungo  pea,"  add 
salt  and  use  as  a  gargle.  For  toothache  add  a  little  alum  and 
hold  in  the  mouth.  (Burrows) 

6.  Bat-wing.   Passiflora  sexflora  Juss. 

"Duck-foot,"  "Goat-foot." 

For  cold  and  fever  boil  with  "Velvet-leaf"  and  drink  as  tea. 
Bind  it  about  the  neck  for  "a  crick  in  the  neck."  (White)  Boil 
as  a  tea  for  a  cold.  (Forbes  &  Peart)  For  sores  or  a  lame  foot, 
beat  it  up  in  a  mortar  and  bind  it  upon  the  part  affected.  (Craw- 
ford)   It  is  sometimes  identified  with  "Duppy  pumpkin.' 

7.  Bee-bee.    Calea  jamaicensis  L. 

For  a  cold,  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (White) 

T  See  note  5. 
•  See  note  5. 
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&  Be»4Nff.  Mgibomia  supm$a  iL)  BfiUom. 

For  weakness  of  tibe  bedc  "or  aiqnvliCTC^*  iNiil  and  drink  as 
tea.  (Forbes)  ^tSood  fe  weakness  and  pain  it  frac*  (Crawford) 
Boil  with  "Stronff-badc*  and  "ShedBel-weed"  to  nafce  one  sk^ 
in  case  of  pain.  (Wlitte) 

9.  Bitt0r4NiilL   Bu^armm  inUaswm  Sm. 

''Old-woman-bitter-biish.'' 

For  constipation,  boil  die  leaves  into  tea.  (B.  ft  P.)  For  a 
fever,  take  as  tea.  To  badie  a  woman  after  diild-birtfi,  boil  widi 
«t)ld-nian.bitter-bnsh.''  (Wilfrid) 

10.  Blnck4MUUUMt 

For  diarrhoea,  cnt  a  stalk  of  black  banana,  beat  it;  wring  the 
juice  into  a  table-spoon  and  add  salt  (Freenan) 


11.  Blnck-ginnt  (joint).   Piper  nigrmodum  CDC. 

For  feirer,  boil  the  twigs  both  for  badi  and  tea.  (Cole)  White 
and  Wilfrid  use  it  in  the  form  oi  tea.  Sanh  Crawlotd  gives  it 
as  a  bath  "for  pain."    Peart  gives  it  for  stomadie-aclie  boiled 

into  a  tea  with  ginger.  "You  feel  your  stomach  go  wa-a-a  and 
belch  up  the  whole  thing." 

12.  Black-log-wood.*    HaenuUoxylum . 


Chip  the  bark  and  boil,  adding  sugar.  This  makes  the  blue  bot- 
tled drink  sold  from  wheeled  stands  in  the  village  streets.  (Wil- 
frid) ' 

13.  Black-mint    Mentha . 


Boil  for  tea.  (Wilfrid    ) 

14.  Black-sage.    Varronia  globosa  Jacq, 

For  tightness  in  the  chest,  boil  and  take  as  tea.  (Wilfrid)    See 
"Old-man-bitter-bush." 

15.  Black-verryyine  (vervain).   Valerianodes  cayennensis 

(Vahl)  Kuntjse. 

As  a  purge  for  an  animal,  boil  with  "Spanish  needle,*^  add  two 
sour  oranges  and  give  a  pint  every  other  morning.  (Wilfrid) 

•  Dancer  uses  a  decoction  of  the  wood  with  cinnamon,  adding  guava  jellj,  aa  an 
astringent. 
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16.  Black-wis  (vine).   Passiflora  pallida  L. 

(Forbes) 

17.  Brial-wis  (vine).    SnUlax — . 

Boil  with  sarsaparilla  root  for  a  bottled  drink.  (Peart) 

18.  Broom-weed.    Malvastrum  corofnandelianum  {L)  Garcke. 

For  pain  in  the  stomach,  boil  as  tea.  (E.  &  W.)  Mrs.  Peart 
says,  "If  some  one  steals  from  you,  take  two  pieces  of  the  plant, 
dip  them  in  lye-water  reciting 

By  St.  Peter,  by  St  Paul, 

By  the  living  (}od  of  all, 
and  if  the  one  you  suspect  is  guilty,  the  plant  will  wind  about  his 
neck  and  choke  him." 

19.  Brown-man's  fancy  (pink  periwinkle).    Apocynaceae . 

For  a  cold,  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (E.  &  W.) 

20.  Bur-weed.    Triumfetta . 


For  a  fresh  cut  peel  the  root,  scrape  and  beat  it,  then  spread 
it  over  the  cut  with  a  little  camphor.  The  sticky  juice  will  cause 
it  to  stick.  Moisten  with  camphor  until  the  cut  is  well.  (Wilfrid) 
Peart  also  uses  the  scraped  root  as  a  plaster  to  check  bleeding 
until  the  cut  is  well. 

(31)  Busy-nut  (Cole).    See  "Cola-nut." 

21.  Button-weed.   Barreria  laevis  Gr.  &  verticillaia  (L)  Meyer. 

For  constipation  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (E.  &  W.)  and  (B.  &  F.) 

22.  CalabaslL    Crescentia  Cujete  L. 

For  cough  medicine,  to  9  young  calabashes  roasted  and  strain- 
ed add  a  pound  of  sugar,  5  Sweet-sop  leaves,  5  Chigger-nut 
leaves.  Boil  thick  and  add  a  pint  of  wine  and  a  quattie's  worth 
of  "proof  rum"  (alcohol).  Give  a  wine-glassful  three  times  a 
day.  (Cole) 

23.  CaUalu.   Amaranthiis  gracilis  Desf, 

Boiled  as  a  vegetable  and  eaten  universally  as  greens. 

24.  Carry-me-saed.   Phyllanthus  Niruri  L. 
"Quinine-weed." 

For  "gentleman's  cohiplaint"  boil  with  'Pempe**  and  drink  as 
tea.  (Forbes)    For  fever  boil  the  sprigs  as  tea.  (Wilfrid) 
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25.  CiihMMBiit^   Anaemimm  oceiimkiU  L. 

F6r  a  cold  or  ''any  tlckness  at  all»*  wrap  in  a  wad  3  teavct 
of  Cashew-mit  and  a  plant  eadi  of  Maidai«liair  Urn,  *Wliite- 
ttkk"  and  ''Rat-eari^'*  boil  them  togedier  ftsoog  and  tottle  for 
drinking.  (Bttrrowt) 

26.  CiiSidaHHUuM0  (Wild  casaada).^   jMropka  gassypffoUa  L. 

A  speedy  core  lor  conttqiation  h  to  cat  it  tq^  boil,  and  drink 
at  tea.   Oil  it  extracted  Iran  the  nvtt  bgr  boiling.  ((Forbes) 


27.  Ceraiae.^'  Momordica  Chanmtia  L. 

For  'liot  belly,**  boil  and  drink  as  tea  or  boil  with  'O^arigold" 
lor  a  woman  with  menstrual  pain.  (W.  k  W^  and  (B.  ft  F.) 
For  cold  and  lever,  pour  hot  water  over  tiie  leaves  and  ke^  cov- 
ered to  "draw."  Tliis  can  be  given  to  a  baby  in  case  ol  constipa- 
tion. (Freeman)  Wilfrid  also  recommends  tiie  tea  for  a  cold. 
Old  writers  say  that  tiie  Iniit  is  eaten  boiled  as  a  pkkle  or  in 
stews,  or  it  is  Iried  alter  soaking  in  salt 

28.  Chickefipwiaod.   Salvia  tmcrantha  VaU. 

**Chickcn-bitters." 

One  ol  the  most  common  ol  medicines  to  clear  the  system.    In 

Accompong  they  boil  it  and  drink  it  as  tea  lor  biliousness.  In 
Malvern  they  give  it  for  colic.  Mrs.  Freeman  boils  it  with  "Gar- 
den-bitters" and  adds  salt  for  constipation.  Almira  furrows 
ascribes  it  to  the  Moroons.  She  gives  it  as  tea  for  fever  and 
adds  salt  as  a  purge.  The  Maroon,  White,  calls  it  "my  medi- 
cine," good  for  almost  everything.  He  prescribes  it  as  tea  for 
constipation  and  uses  the  clear  juice  squeezed  out  alter  applying 
salt  to  rub  the  chest.  In  Ginger  Ground  they  rub  up  the  leaves 
in  water  and  apply  for  eczema  or,  for  the  blood,  drink  boiled  with 
"Wild  mint" 

29.  Chigger-nut.    Tournefortia  hirsutissima  L. 

For  "gentleman's  complaint"  boil  with  wild  sage  and  drink  with 
a  dose  of  salts.  (White)  For  a  mother  after  child-birth,  both 
externally  as  a  bath  and  internally  as  a  tea  ''to  clear  the  sys- 
tem." (Crawford)  Bosenti  &  Findlay  recommend  the  same  "for 
pain  in  the  back."  Cole  boils  the  leaves  with  Sweet-sop  and 
young  calabashes  for  a  cough.    See  "Calabash." 

10  Dancer  uses  the  oil  for  removing  freckles  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  in  wine  as  an 
astringent. 

11  For  a  purge.  Dancer  uses  six  or  more  young  leaves  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens. 

It  Dancer  uses  the  whole  plant  or  the  root  powdered  as  a  purge.     Tho  full-grown 
plant  gives  a  balsam  good  for  fresh  wounds. 
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30.  Clammy-bur.   Priva  lappulacea  (L)  Pers. 
"Rattle-weed." 

For  a  cold,  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (B.  &  F.)    Boil  with  licorice 
and  drink  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey.  (White) 


31.  Cola-nut    Cola  acuminata  R.  Br, 
"Busy-nut." 

For  a  purge  after  poison,  grate  the  nuts  and  boil  like  coffee 
or  mix  with  strong  rum.  (W.  &  W.)  Cole  takes  it  with  water 
and  says  "it  will  bring  up  anything." 
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(52)  Consumption-wieed  (Malvern).    See  "Grease-bush. 
32.  Cork-screw. 

For  an  emetic  boil  as  tea.  (B.  &  F.) 


33.  Cow-foot    Pothomorphe  umbellata  (L)  fifiquel. 

For  lameness,  warm  the  leaf  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected. 
(Wilfrid)  For  a  cold,  boil  together  a  sprig  of  "Cow-foot"  and 
one  of  "Slippery-bur"  and  drink  with  sugar.  (Cole)  Peart  boils 
it  with  "Mary-bush." 

34.  Dandelion*    Cassia  occidentalis  L, 

"John  Crow  pea,"  "Wild  Senna,"  perhaps  also  "Rssibid." 

For  pain,  fever  or  a  cold,  boil  the  leaves  and  drink  as  tea. 
The  shelled  seeds  may  be  parched  and  beaten  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  (Forbes)  Such  coffee  is  good  for  palpitation  of  the  heart 
(B.  &  F.)    "Wild-senna"  tea  cures  constipation.  (Cole) 

35.  Dead-and-wake  (Sensitive-plant).    Mimosa  pudica  L, 
'Shame-weed,"  "'Shut-weed,"  "Sheckel-weed." 

For  a  cold,  boil  with  "Devil's-back-bone"  and  drink  as  tea. 
(Peart)  Boil  with  "Strong-back."  (White)  For  gonorrhoea,  boil 
with  "Dutch-grass"  and  •'Water-grass."  To  induce  sleep,  add  6 
drops  of  "red  lavenga"  from  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  a  little 
bay-rum.  (W.  &  W.) 
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36.  Dead-weed.    LeptUon  pusillum  (Nutt)  Britton. 

Boil  as  tea  for  a  baby  or  with  "Death-weed"  as  below.  (White) 
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37.  Death-weed. 

For  "anything  contrary  you  feel,"  White  would  ''mash  it  up 
properly  with  the  other  'Dead-weed*  and  with  *Lovc-wccd,*  add 
(laundry)  blue,  assafoetida,  vinegar,  a  little  fine  salt,  and  cork 
it  up  tightly  in  a  bottle  or  the  tx>rk  will  fly  out  Rub  it  on  &e 
wound  or  over  your  body  if  you  think  there  is  a  duppy  (spirit) 
about.  Anything  contrary  jyou  feel,  it  will  take  that  all  away.** 
I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  secure  a  specimen  of  this  valuable 
weed. 

38.  DeviPs-back-bone.     Centrostachys  aspera  (L)  Standley  & 

indica  (L)  Standley, 
"Devirs-horse-whip." 

For  a  cold,  boil  as  tea  (E.  &  W.)  Boil  with  "Dcad-and-wake." 
(Peart) 

39.  Doctor  JoIul    Croton  IVUsoni  Grisebach. 
"John  Charles."    ? 

**The  strongest  of  all  the  weeds, — it  works  with  'Yellow-senda'.'* 
(Cole)  For  a  cold  take  as  tea.  (B.  &  F.)  Britton  collected  it  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  in  December,  1922. 

(6)  Duck-foot  (Peart).    See  "Bat-wing." 

40.  Dumb-cane.^'    Dieffenbachia  Seguine  Schott. 

The  juice  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  used  to  poison  an  enemy. 
Rubbed  upon  the  hat-band  it  will  produce  insanity,  according  to 
intelligent  informants  in  Port  Antonio. 

41.  Duppy  pumpkin.    Cayaponia- . 

For  a  stiff  neck,  "wind  it  about  the  neck,  and  if  anyone  asks 
you  what  it  is  there  for,  break  off  one  of  the  pods  and  throw  it 
at  him  and  he  will  have  crick  neck  too,"  probably,  though  this 
was  not  stated,  relieving  the  first  sufferer.  Bosanti  &  Findlay 
identify  the  cure  with  "Bat-wingf'  and  Peart  with  "Mary-suckey- 
baby." 

42.  Dutch-grass.    Eleusine  indica  (L)  Gaertn, 

"Fever-grass,"  "Apimpe." 

For  gonorrhoea  boil  as  tea  with  •'Water-grass"  and  "Shut-weed." 
(W.  &  W.)  Wilfrid  uses  it  as  a  tea  for  fever  and  boils  it  for  a 
bath  with  "Madame  Fate"  and  tall  Bahama  grass.  These  three 
together  he  uses  as  a  charm.    (See  "Madame  Fate.") 

13  See  Browne,  331. 
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43.  Elder.   Satnbucus . 

For  constipation  or  a  chronic  cough,  boil  the  flowers  with  diip- 
pcd  hog-plum  bark  and  •'trumpet-trash"  ("when  it  blows  off 
the  tree  and  catches  in  another  tree")  and  drink  with  sugar.  For 
serious  cases  add  when  cold  six-pence  worth  of  lamp-oil  (whale) 
from  the  apothecary^s.  Drink  a  wine-glassful  every  day.  (Wil- 
frid) 

44.  English  plantain*    Plantago  major  X. 

For  sore  eyes,  boil,  strain,  and  wash  the  eyes  with  the  tea.  Or 
wrap  the  plant  in  a  piece  of  plantain  leaf,  bake  it,  squeeze  out 
the  juice  through  a  piece  of  muslin  and  drop  it  into  the  eye. 
(W.  &  W.) 


45.  Eucalyptus.    Eucalytus . 

Used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  bath.  (Peart) 

(116)  Fat-weed  (Peart).    See  "Spirit-weed." 

46.  FenneL   Anethum  graveolens  L, 

To  clear  the  system  after  child-birth,  g^ve  as  a  tea  to  both 
mother  and  child.  (W.  &  W.) 

(42)  Fever-grass  (Wilfrid).    See  "Dutch-grass." 

47.  Fiddle-wood. 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  a  bath  for  cold  or  pain.  (Freeman) 
For  headache,  wet  three  leaves  with  camphor  or  bay-rum  and 
bind  on  the  head.  (Crawford) 

(121)  Fine^leaf  (E.  &  W.).    See  "Sweet  brown." 
(116)  Mt-weed  (Wilfrid).    See  "Spirit-weed." 

48.  Fresh-cut 

For  consumption,  boil  with  TrOve-weed,''  add  an  orange  and 
sweeten.  (W.  &  W.)  For  a  cut  bind  on  the  bruised  leaves  as  a 
plaster  to  check  the  bleeding.  (Forbes)  For  a  baby  with  colic, 
boil  and  give  as  tea.  (Peart)  Forbes  and  Wilfrid  boil  it  as  tea 
for  a  cold.  This  is  a  common  herb  impossible  of  identification 
from  the  many  dried  specimens  secured. 

49.  Gumba. 

For  fever,  boil  as  a  badi  and  drink  a  little  as  tea.  (Peart) 
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.  SO.  Oftr4f»4iiltenk  Arimmsia . 

For  ttooMdi-aciie  boU  and  drink  at  tea  Had  it  vfll  am  j^m 
fer^wtlii.'*  (P^art)  Bott  it  witii  '^CUdonMrttetf*  aad  add  tak 
for  coott^tioii.  (Firaemaa) 

(6.)  6Mt*foat  (Porbea).   See ''Bat-wtog." 

51.  GMt-WMd.   Lankma  irifolm  L. 

For  a  cold  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (Forbes)  Protiably  tiie  sane 
as  ''White  sage." 

(77?)  Galdrcup  (Bosanti  &  Ftndlay).   See ''Marigold.'' 


52.  Gieaae-lroali.  EmUia  sagittaia  (VaM)  DC. 

''Consumption-weed.'* 

For  a  cough  boil  as  tea.    So-named  becanse  it  will  take  grease 
off  the  plates  like  soap.  (Peart) 


53.  Guava,  xed.^*   Bupatarium . 

For  diarrhoea  chew  the  leaves.  (Peart  and  Wilfrid)  See  also 
"Jock-in-the-bush." 

54.  Guinea-weed."    Petiveria  olliacea  L. 
"Guinea-hen-weed." 

For  headache  or  fever  rub  up  the  leaf  and  tie  it  on  the  head. 
Smell  it  and  rub  it  over  the  body  and  scatter  it  under  the  bed 
"to  run  away  the  fever."  Boil  it  with  "Spirit-weed"  for  tea. 
"We  use  it  a  lot."  (Wilfrid)  Scrape  the  root,  steep  it  in  'Vhite 
rum"  (alcohol)  and  rub  it  over  the  head  for  a  headache,  or  snuff 
it  for  a  cold.  (Peart)  Forbes  follows  the  same  formula  for  a 
headache  and,  like  Wilfrid,  rubs  it  over  the  body  and  scatters  it 
about  the  room  "to  keep  away  duppies"  (unfriendly  spirits). 

55.  Gumma.    Solanum  nigrum  L. 

The  berry  is  used  for  poisoning  cockroaches.  (White)  See  also 
*Suckey  baby." 


«( 


(99)  Gwaco  (Wilfrid).    See  "Quaco-bush." 

14  Dancer  uses  the  leaves,  buds  and  fruit  as  an  astringent. 
16  Dancer  prescribes  the  root  held  in  the  mouth  for  toothache. 
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56.  Hadrow,  (a  sedge). 

For  pain  in  the  bowels,  grate  die  root  and  drink  mixed  with 
''proof  rum"  (alcohol).  (Burrows,  who  ascribes  it  to  the  Ma- 
roons.) 

57.  Heal4'-aiLd-draw\.    Chaptalia  nutans  (L)  Potak. 

"Kema-weed." 

To  draw  out  a  boil,  grind  the  leaf,  add  oil  or  grease,  and  clap 
upon  the  boil.  (White)  Boil  the  plant  first  and  drain  off  the 
water,  then  beat  and  add  castor-oil,  tie  it  up  with  a  clean  piece 
of  cloth  and  change  each  morning  until  the  swelling  breaks. 
(Burrows) 

58.  Hog-plum.   Spondias — ^. 

For  a  cold,  chew  the  bud,  swallowing  only  die  juice,  or  boil 
as  tea.  (Forbes) 

59.  Hog-wieed  (  ?).   Physalis  angulata  L. 

For  "gentleman's  complaint,"  grind  it,  mix  with  water  and  drink. 
(Forbes) 

(29)  Horse-bath  (Crawford).    See  "Chigger-niJt." 

60.  Httg-me-tiglLt   Polypodium  exiguum  Hew. 

For  "female  weakness,"  boil  this  fern  as  a  bath.  (Crawford) 

61.  Jackass-breadnut.    Clibadium  surinamense  L. 

For  a  cold  drink  it  as  a  tea.   "Goats  and  rabbits  love  it."  (White) 

62.  Jock-in-the-bttsh  (guava).   Eupatorium  — 

Perhaps  "Guava,  red." 

For  a  cold,  drink  it  as  tea.  (Peart  and  £.  &  W.)  Bosenti  & 
Findlay  would  boil  it  with  Pimento  and  "Rosemary." 

63.  Jococato. 

For  constipation,  boil  and  eat  like  cabbage,  first  breaking  off 
the  point  and  stripping  down  the  leaf  to  get  rid  of  the  prickers. 
(Peart) 

(39)  John  Charles  (B.  &  F.)    See  "Doctor  John"  ? 

64.  Johnny-berry.   Miconia  laevigata  L. 

Boil  for  a  bath.  (White) 
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65.  Juba-bush.    Rivina  humilis  L. 

For  pain  in  the  bowels,  beat  the  leaves  in  a  mortar,  squeeze 
out  the  juice  and  take  a  spoonful  three  times  a  day.  For  consti- 
pation, boil  the  leaves  and  take  a  wine-glassful  of  the  tea.  (Cole) 
For  "tightness  of  the  bowels"  or  a  cold  boil  with  "Mary-bush*^  as 
tea.  (Peart)  For  pain  in  the  bowels  rub  with  salt  and  dien 
squeeze  out  a  spoonful  of  juice.  For  colic  boil  with  "Sheep's- 
bur."  A  ^number  one  medecine, — ^what  it  can't  cure  are  hard." 
(Forbes)  Bosenti  &  Findlay  and  White  take  it  as  tea  for  pain 
in  the  bowels.  For  a  woman  after  child-birth,  give  it  as  tea 
boiled  with  ''Black-giant"  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few  drops  of 
whiskey  added.  After  administering,  "pour  a  little  brandy  into 
a  plate,  light  it,  pour  it  into  a  glass  and  jgive  to  the  mother." 
(Freeman) 

(34)  John-crow-pea  (Peart)  (B.  &  F.)    See  "Dandelion." 
(57)  Kema-weed  (Burrows).    See  "Heal-i'-and-draw." 

66.  Kttskus-grasft.    Andropogon  squarrosus  L. 

Clean  the  roots,  tie  into  bundles  and  put  with  clodies  to  keep 
out  the  moths.  (Wilfrid) 

67.  Leaf-of-life.^*^    Bryophyllum  ^. 

For  a  cold  or  fever,  boil  5  yam  leaves  with  one  "Lcaf-of-lifc," 
and  drink  as  tea.  (Freeman)    Boil  as  tea  for  a  cold.  (Wilfrid) 

68.  Lick-weed  (Licorice).    Abrus  Ahrus  (L)  Wight. 

Administered  to  babies  or  to  adults  for  constipation,  mashed 
in  a  mortar  and  boiled  like  tea,  adding  a  drop  of  castor-oil  or 
grease.  For  a  cold  it  may  be  boiled  with  "Rattle-weed."  (White) 
Boil  as  tea  for  a  cold.  (E.  &  W.)  "For  a  purge  for  the  blood," 
drink  as  tea.  (Forbes) 

(83)  Lignum  vitae  (Peart).    See  "Nigum-bitey." 

69.  Lime.^^    Citrus  — 

For  a  wound  or  a  lame  leg,  squeeze  6  limes  into  a  small  pan 
and  boil  until  the  juice  becames  as  thick  as  a  plaster,  then  spread 
on  lint  and  apply  to  the  wound.  (Cole)  The  leaves  are  used  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  bath.  (Cole  and  Peart)  For  a  cold, 
drink  a  tea  made  of  3  lime  leaves,  adding  sugar.  (Freeman) 

16  See  Gosse,  60. 

17  See  Browne,  306. 
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70.  Love-weed.    Cuscuta — . 

For  asthma,  boil  with  "Asthma-weed"  as  tea.  For  driving  away 
evil  influences,  see  "Death-weed."  To  induce  love  in  one  who 
hates  you,  rub  the  body  especially  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
the  plant,  "then  clap  your  hands  and  hold  them  up  palm  outward 
when  you  see  the  person  coming."  (White)  Repeat  the  words 
"By  Saint  Peter,  James  and  Paul"  meanwhile.  (W.  &  W.)  Boil 
the  plant  as  tea  for  a  baby  with  die  colic  (Wilfrid) 


71.  Madame  Fate. 

Boil  with  tall  Bahama  grass  and  "Apimpe"  for  a  bath.  "If 
you  don't  feel  like  working,  cut  it  up  with  tall  Bahama  grass  and 
Apimpe  and  put  into  a  bottle,  then  fill  it  up  with  rum  and  rub  it 
on  the  face  and  hands.  To  make  a  man  stop  working,  tuck  the 
three  plants  into  his  belt  and  he  can't  work.  Or  lay  diem  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  his  piece  of  ground  and  he  can't  work.  (Wil- 
frid) 

72.  Mahoe.    Hibiscus  tiliaceus  L. 

For  a  cold,  boil  the  leaves  with  '^ary-bush"  and  take  as  tea. 
(Peart) 

73.  Mahogany.^'    Swietenia  mahagani  (L)  Jacq. 

For  cold  or  fever,  the  leaves  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  bath 
and  also  drunk  as  tea.  (Freeman) 

74.  Mango.    Mangifera  indica  L, 

The  leaves  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  bath  (Peart) 

75.  Mapempe.    Chamaesyce  hsiocarpa'(Kl)  Arthur;  hirta  (L) 

MiUsp, ;  kyssopifolia  (L)  SnuUL 
"Milkweed,"  "Milk-tea,"  "Pempe." 

Boil  with  "Milkweed"  and  drink  as  tea.  (White)  For  pain  in 
the  back,  boil  as  tea.  Horses  on  the  estate  are  bathed  with  it  to 
prevent  irritation.  (Peart)  Boil  "Pempe"  with  "Carry-me-secd" 
for  gonorrhoea.  The  milky  juice  will  cure  warts.  (Forbes)  When 
bottled  for  a  tonic,  the  tea  is  white  like  milk.  It  is  drunk  with 
sugar.  (Wilfrid)  This  plant  should  not  be  confused  with 
"Apempe,"  which  is  a  grass. 

It  Dancer  recommends  the  tharinf  i  boiled  down  from  two  parts  to  out  and  admin> 
ittered  in  a  dose  of  from  2  to  4  tableapooohila. 
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a  Biimsrepkms  (L)  G.  Don. 

For  difficuHsr  in  ncBitniatioii,  boil  wiOi  'YJerasM^  iad  driofc 
at  lou  (W.  ft  W.  imd  FMbet)  In  case  uicniU'utiott  cmei» 
drink  it  as  lea  for  9  mornings.  (Crawford)  Boil  it  «a  tea  viik 
niiUeimd."  (White) 

77.  **Water.wccd,''  "Gold-cup.'' 

b  W0delia  tritobaia  (L)  HUchc.\  graeOu  L. 

For  a  cold,  boil  and  drink  as  tea  with  sngar.  (Freeman,  Wil- 
frid) For  ^in  (of  a  mysterioos  nature),  ndi  it  on  tlie  body. 
Rob  it  over  ^  body  "^prevent  hann.''  Bum  it  m  the  house 
after  a  death  *^  run  away  ^  spirits,*  or  mix  it  with  ram  and 
keep  it  in  a  bottle  to  rnb  tiie  face  and  especially  the  bade  of  dK 
neck  "if  anything  troubles  yon."  (Forbes) 


78.  MaroonJiljr.   Hippeashrum  puniceum  {Lam.)  Urhat^ 

For  sores  and  lameness,  scrape  the  bulb  clean,  diop  it  up  witfi 
a  leaf  of  'Spirit-weed**  and  apply  as  a  plaster.  (Burrows) 

79.  ][aroan.-weed«   Echites  Bchites  (L)  Brittan. 

For  a  sore  leg»  bruise  the  plant  and  make  a  poulitce.  If  die 
leg  is  poisoned  this  poultice  will  cause  vomiting.  Add  oil  from 
the  apothecary's.  The  plant  is  poisonous  if  drunk.  '*If  you  rub 
it  up  in  your  hand  and  box  someone  with  it,  it  will  give  him  lock- 
jaw." (Burrows) 


(134)  Mary-bush  (Peart).    See  "Wild  yam. 


y» 


80.  Mary-sucky-baby.    Melothria  guadalupensis  (Sw)  Benth. 
For  a  stiff  neck,  wind  it  about  the  neck  as  in  "Duppy  pumpkin.' 
(Peart) 

(111)  Mazambrey  ;< Wilfrid).   See  "Sinkle  Bible." 


(75)  Milk-tea  (Peart).    See  "Mapempe. 

31.  Milkweed 

"Strong-back." 

a  Parsonsia  Parsonsia  (L)  Britton. 

Boil  with  "Mapempe"  and  drink  as  tea.    For  menstrual  pain 
boil  with  marigold.  (White) 
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(79)     b  (Wilfrid).    See  "Mapempe." 
(109)  Musk-melon  (Forbes).    See  "Sheep-bur." 

82.  Nightshade.^*    Urechites  lutea  (L)  Britton. 

A  deadly  poison ;  use  "Busy-nut"  as  an  antidote.  (White) 

83.  Nigum-bitqr  (Lignum  vitae).    Guaiccum  officinale  (L), 

To  cure  any  bruise"  of  man  or  beast  grate  the  gum,  mix  it 
with  rum  and  bind  it  on  the  injured  place.  (Peart)  For  pain, 
dissolve  it  in  "proof  rum"  (alcohol)  and  bottle.  For  a  fresh  cut, 
mix  the  dissolved  gum  with  bruised  logwood  leaves,  apply  .as  a 
poultice  and  keep  moistening  it  for  nine  days.  (Freeman) 

84.  Nutmeg. 

For  a  women  in  labour,  give  powdered  nutmeg.  (Freeman) 

85.  (Old)-man-bitter-buslL    Vemonia  arborescens  (L)  Sw. 

Take  as  tea  for  colic.  (Wilfrid) 

(9)  Old-woman-bitter-bush.  (Wilfrid).    See  "Bitter-bush." 
(116)  Parrot-weed  (W.  &  W.).    See  "Spirit-weed." 

86.  Pawpaw.*®    Carica  Papaya  L, 

Apply  the  juice  to  a  boil  when  it  comes  to  a  head.  (Cole)  It 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  leprosy. 

(75)  Pempe  (Forbes).    See  "Mapempe." 

87.  PennyroyaL    Micromeria  Broivnei  (Sw)  Benth. 

Boil  with  "Marigold"  and  "Wild  cerasee"  to  produce  miscar- 
riage. (W.  &  W.)  For  the  same  purpose,  boil  with  a  rusty  nail 
and  give  the  mother  to  drink  when  two  mondis  gone  with  child. 
It  may  also  be  given  to  help  a  woman  in  labour.  (Wilfrid) 
"For  any  sort  of  complaint,"  boil  into  tea,  add  a  little  sugar  and 
salt  and  drink  cold,  or  hot  if  ill.  '*It  is  good  for  a  young  baby 
and  for  the  mother  as  well,  but  no  young  girl  should  drink  it." 
For  a  bad  cold  with  catarrh,  scrape  a  small  round  place  at  the 
top  of  the  head  and  apply  a  poultice  of  the  beaten  leaves  moist- 
ened with  **proof  rum."  The  water  will  run  out  of  your  nose 
and  cure  the  complaint."  (Burrows) 

19  See  note  S. 

so  Dancer  utet  the  Juice  for  warts  and  rinf-worm. 
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88.  Pepper. 

For  a  lK>il,  "qtmale"  a  pepper  leaf  oo  a  fire-sdck;  mb  it  witfc 
Taseline  and  tie  it  over  the  lK>iL  (Freeman) 

(101)  Pepper-heldA  (Burrows).    See  ''RatU-temper.'' 

89.  Peppermint   Micromeria  viminea  {L)  Urban. 

Vot  colic,  boil  a  tea  mixed  with  ginger.  (Peart) 

90.  Physic-nttt   Jairopha  Curcas  L. 

Used  generally  as  a  purgative. 

91.  Puba.   Hyptis  pectincUa  (L)  PoU. 

For  a  cold,  drink  a  tea  made  with  three  leaves  of  Tiaba." 
For  a  woman  in  labour,  make  a  strong  purge  and  take  a  dose  as 
iu  "Juba-bush."  (Freeman)  For  stomach-ache,  take  a  tea  boiled 
with  sprigs  of  Tig-nut**  (Wilfrid)  For  headache  take  as  tea. 
"Number  one  for  sores  1**  Squeeze  the  juice  green  upon  a  brtsh 
wound.  (Forbes)    Drink  as  an  appetizer.  (Peart) 

92.  Pig-nut    Hyptis  suaveolens  (L)  Poit. 

For  stomach-ache  take  a  tea  boiled  with  "Piaba."  (Wilfrid) 
For  fluttering  heart  drink  as  tea.  (Peart)  For  indigestion  take 
as  tea  or  boil  with  'Wild  yam."  (White) 

93.  Pink-weed.    Spigelia  Anthelmia  L, 

To  dose  a  baby  for  worms,  boil  as  tea  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
turpentine.  (White) 

94.  Pissibid.    Crotalaria  ? 

To  regulate  the  bladder  in  case  of  stoppage,  parch  the  seeds 
("little  like  mustard-seeds  and  when  dry  will  shake  chuck- 
chucka"),  pound  them  to  powder,  boil  like  coffee,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  cup,  and  drink  every  morning.  (Peart)  (^le  uses  the 
name  for  a  species  of  cassia  and  recommends  it  as  tea)  with  milk 
and  sugar  for  constipation. 


(44)  Plaintain.    See  "English  plantain. 


»> 


95.  PooT-maji's  friend.    Stylosanthes  viscosa  Sw, 
For  the  kidneys  boil  and  drink  as  tea.  (E.  &  W.) 
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96.  Poor-man's-tea.    Evolvulus  arbuscula  Poir. 

Used  in  place  of  tea.  (Peart) 

97.  Porter-bttSlL   Flemingia  strobilifera  (L)  Britton. 

(Wilfrid) 

96.  Prickly-pear, 

For  swelling,  slice  the  leaf,  bake  it,  split  and  tie  over  the  pain- 
ful place.  For  any  kind  of  soreness  or  pain,  or  for  constipation, 
rub  in  salt  and  apply  as  a  poultice.  Scrape  the  leaf  and  rub  in  as 
a  lather  on  the  head  before  combing  the  hair  to  take  the  kink 
out.  (Burrows) 

99.  Quaco-bttslL   Mikania — . 
"Gwaco." 

For  diarrhoea,  grind  the  leaf,  add  salt  and  take  a  spoonful  at 
a  time.  (Wilfr<id)  For  pain,  heat  a  wad  over  the  fire  and  rub  the 
place  with  it  and  "it  will  give  you  ease."  (Cole)  For  pain  in  the 
chest  or  stomach  drink  as  tea.  (B.  &  F.) 

(24)  Qirinine-weed  (Wilfrid).    See  "Carry-me-secd." 

1(X).  Ram-goat-dash  (or  ni8h)-alo]ig.    Tumera  ulmifotia  L. 

For  weakness,  boil  the  leaf  and  stalk  and  bottle.  It  is  of  a 
bright  red  color  and  with  sugar  added  has  a  fine  flavor.  (Wilfrid) 
For  a  cold  or  constipation  boil  with  "John  Charles."  (White) 
Drink  as  tea  for  a  cold.  (Forbes)  "It  has  all  medecines  in  it 
except  castor-oil.  A  pregnant  g^rl  will  be  put  into  prison  for 
drinking  it"  (Burrows)  For  fever  or  prickly  heat  drink  as  tea 
with  milk  and  sugar,  "but  this  plant  should  not  be  drunk  by  a 
young  girl."  (Freeman) 

(101)  Rat-ears  (Burrows).    See  "Ratta-temper." 

101.  Ratta-temper.    Peperomia  pellucida  (L)  HBK. 
"Rat-ears,"  "Pepper-helda." 

For  a  loose  cough  boil  as  tea  for  either  children  or  adults. 
(Burrows) 

(30)  Rattle-weed  (White).    See  "Clammy-bur." 


PkU  Woirk  im  P^lk^tmw 


For  a  hoO,  'Mb  H  tmf  ^M  Inm&n  Uae  wmd  idb  «■ 

to  "^iimw  o«t  tm  teed."  (Wluie)   Bfcik  ttt  ttan  aai  i«ilr 

Miflc  to  tiM  Ml  at  aoomat  il  coowt  to  almd.  (Cble) 


103. 

The  lesfet  of  this  tree  mrt  vahwd  as  an  mtgteikat  m  a  haft. 
(Cok) 

MM.  Riagworm  mmJL  Indigof^m'-^. 

Agplf  for  riofworm.  tSmaea  people  fiO  a  whole  hcttle  with 
it  and  hoil  it  down  hard  far  bhnnc  (Pofbes) 

105.  Kock-waad.  Begonia — . 

Vo€  fxmel-complaiiit^  boil  5  leaves,  eool  ia  a  dml  pan  and 
drink  cold  whh  table-salt  For  pain  in  tiie  head  or  howds^  beat 
it  and  tie  it  on  and  *1eferj>  thing  conies  rigiit  doim.*  For  a  coUL 
indigestion,  ftce-ache,  elc^  boil  it  with  the  roots  of  ^Vbrer-grus* 
and  'lUtta-tcniper  *  add  a  little  salt  and  drink.  It  win  send  a 
flame  of  fire  diroogh  yon,  wash  it  rigiit  down."  (Burrows) 


106.  Rosemary.    Croton  linearis  Jacq, 

For  a  cold,  fever  or  pain  boil  it  for  a  bath  or  for  tea.  (Craw- 
ford, Wilfrid,  Forbes,  Peart)  Boil  it  with  Pimento  and  *7ock- 
in-the-bush."  (B.  &  F.)  This  fragrant  herb  is  universally  burned 
in  the  house  to  drive  away  evil  influences  or  "duppies,"  or  sprigs 
of  it  are  rubbed  over  the  body  or  scattered  about  the  house  for 
the  same  purpose.    "White  people  also  use  it" 


107.  Search-me-heart 

For  a  fluttering  heart,  drink  as  tea.  (Peart) 


106.  See-me-contract    Chenopodium  ambrosioides  L, 
"Worm-weed." 

For  worms  or  "low  stomach"  drink  as  tea.  (B.  &  F.)  Rub 
over  the  face  for  a  cold.  (W.  &  W.)  Rub  your  body  with  it  and 
scatter  sprigs  about  the  house  "to  drive  away  all  bad  things.* 
The  plant  has  a  strong,  pungent  odor. 


(35)  Sheckel-weed  (White).    See  "Dead-and-wake/' 
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109.  Shaep-bur,   Acanthospennum  humile  (Sw)  DC. 
"Musk^melon."  "White-cleary." 

For  headache  and  fever  drink  as  tea.  (W.  &  W.)  For  *1ow 
stomach/'  cut  off  just  above  the  root,  scrape,  and  boil  as  tea. 
(£.  &  W.)  Grind  and  tie  over  a  swelling.  (Forbes)  For  "dark- 
eye**  drop  a  little  juice  from  the  plant  into  the  eye,  and  rub  up 
the  plant  into  a  poultice  for  the  eye.  (Burrows) 

(35)  Shut-weed  (W.  &  W.).    See  "Dead-and-wake." 

■ 

110.  Sinkle-Bible  (Semper  viva).    Aloe  vulgaris,  Lam. 

To  cure  any  cold  peel  the  leaf  and  cut  it  up  into  a  bottle  with 
"proof-rum"  and  take  a  half  a  wine-glassful  for  7  mornings.  On 
the  eighth  take  a  dose  of  salt  and  senna.  (Forbes) 

111.  Slippery-bur.    Corchorus  siliquosus  L. 

For  cold  or  asthma,  boil  a  sprig  with  a  sprig  of  "Cow-foof 
and  drink  with  sugar  as  tea.  (Cole) 

112.  Snake-weed  (grass). 

For  a  snake-bite  beat  it  up  and  bind  over  the  bite.  (Peart) 

113.  Soap-bush.    Clidemia  hirta  (L)  DC. 

Boil  as  tea.  (Wilfrid) 

114.  Sosumba.    Solanum  torvum  Sw. 

For  diarrhoea  grate  and  boil  the  root.  For  a  cold  make  a  tea 
of  the  leaves.  (White)  The  fruit  makes  a  favorite  breakfast  dish 
cooked  with  codfish  in  place  of  akee  fruit. 

115.  Spanish-needle^   Bidens  pilosa  L. 

For  a  fresh  cut,  cauterize  with  the  juice  squeezed  from  the  leaves. 
(Peart)  The  young  plants  are  good  to  eat  as  greens  boiled  with 
"barrow-fat"  (lard).    See  also  "Black  verryvine.'*  (Wilfrid) 

116.  Spirit-weed.    Eryngium  foetidum  L. 
"Fat-bush,"  "Fit-weed/'  "Parrot-weed." 

Rub  the  plant  over  the  body  of  a  person  in  a  fit  and  give  him 
tea  from  the  plant  to  drink.  (Wilfrid)  For  a  cold  and  constipa- 
tion take  as  tea.  (Peart)  Because  of  its  pungent  odor  the  plant  is 
universally  employed  like  "Rosemary"  and  "See-me- contract"  to 
"drive  away  duppies." 


117. 


boil  nd  Mrfk  « tM.  (IRHrii^ 


(8)     a  (Cmriord).   See  ''Bee  bar.** 
(M)     b  (PcaftandW.&W.).   See  *lBk«eed,*  a. 

11&      c  SammgeM  Bramim  PUmA, 

For  a  wdk  tedk  Mrfk  m  filtfe  as  tea  cadi  dagr.  (Fgibu) 


119.      d  Chysamatdlmm  ammemmm  (L)  Vmikm, 
To  induct  sleep  ia  case  of  faia^ 
pindef^  aad '^ShcdBeMpeed.*  The 
(WUte) 


lao. 


To  poisoo  codkroadies  of  cioakiQa  Miaidi^  aus  tAe  eRnaid  frait 
wttfi  togar.  (WUte)    See 


121.  Bnwt'^i^eed  (Ffeetnaii).   See  "Sweet-broooL 

•'Fine-leaf ,••  ''Swcet-wced.- 

For  stoppage  of  urine,  take  boiled  ks  tea.  (Forbes)  For  a  baby 
with  pain,  give  a  tea  of  "Sweet-weed"  with  loaf  sugar,  salt  and  a 
little  garlic.  (Freeman)  For  a  baby  with  a  cold  drink  as  tea. 
(E.  &  W.) 

122.  SweeUaop.    Annona  squamosa  L. 

Used  in  a  cough-syrup  with  "Calabash." 


(121)  Sweet-weed  (Freeman).    See  "Sweet-broom. 


123.  Temper-bttriu   Amyris 
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If  anyone  is  angry  with  you,  rub  the  body  with  the  leaves  and 
put  some  in  your  pocket  and  "his  anger  will  go  back."  (C^le) 
Compare  "Madame  Fate." 

124.  Tobey-withe.    Stigmaphyllon  emarginatum  Juss. 

125.  Trimona.   Datura  Stramonium  L. 

For  swelling,  "rub  up"  the  leaf  and  bind  upon  the  affected  part. 
(Forbes)  Britton  says  that  country  people  on  Staten  Island 
used  to  smoke  the  root  of  this  plant  for  asthma. 
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126.  Tmmpet 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  a  bath.  (Freeman)  See  also  "Elder." 
(Wilfrid) 

127.  Velvet-leaf."    Cissampelos  Pareira  L. 

For  a  cold,  take  as-  tea.  (Peart) 

128.  VeiTyvine  (vervain).  Valerianodes  jamakensis  (L)  Kuntze. 

For  a  purge,  boil  and  give  9  mornings.  A  child  can  take  diis. 
(Wilfrid)  Used  as  tea  "for  clearing  the  system."  (W.  k  W.) 
Mix  the  tea  with  castor-oil  for  a  cold.  (Peart) 

129.  Water-grasSb    Commelina  longicamlis  Jacq. 

For  gonorrhoea,  boil  with  red  guava  root  or  with  red  cocoanut 
^string''  (runner)  and  drink  as  tea.  (Wilfrid)  Boil  it  with 
"Dutch-grass-  and  "Shut-weed."  (W.  &  W.) 

(77)  Water-weed  (Forbes).    See  "Marigold,"  b. 
(109)  White-deary  (Burrows).    Sec  "Sheep-bur." 

130.  White-heal   Asclepias  nivea  L. 

For  a  child  with  worms,  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  clean  cloth 
and  swallow  clear.  (Peart) 

131.  White-sage.   Lantana  Camara  L. 

For  a  cold,  boil  as  tea.  (Peart)    See  "(Joat-weed." 

132.  White-Stick  (fern).    Dryapteris . 

Sec  "Cashew-nut."  (Burrows) 

133.  Wild-barsley.    Ochnum  niicratUhum  WUld, 

Grind  the  leaves  for  a  cold  and  snuff  the  powder  up  the  nos- 
trils. Boil  as  tea  to  keep  the  baby's  bowels  free.  (Crawford) 
"Number  one  as  a  tea**  in  case  of  fever  and  also  rub  the  leaves 
over  the  body.  (Forbes)  For  a  cold,  boil  as  a  bath  with  ginger- 
root,  (W.  &  W.)  Put  a  sprig  at  your  back  to  cure  a  lame  back. 
(Wilfrid) 

(8.)  Wild-pinder  (Crawford,  Peart,  White,  B.  &  F.).    Sec  "Bee- 
bur." 

Si  Dancer  reeommendi  a  decoctioa  of  the  plant  made  into  lyntp  for  a  coagh. 
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(34)  Wni  IMUH  (Cole).  Sf&t^'DuMkmr  iCmuimimmLy 

(4)  mkM^TM  (Pofbet).   See  "rMn^pnOtr 

134.  mU-yia.  Ctjjw  jirymfar  Xr. 

For  a  braise  dMf  fioc^  a«  wM  podE-te  or  walJtmt  aai 
oadiefotc  Boa  widi  '^-m/T  far IwdiiggitkMi.  (H^te)  Are 
cold  aod  fc*ft^Bfhf  dfink  as  tea  and  sniff  ^k 
die  nostriis.  (Oawted)  '^o  break  a  wmdBa^ 
of  die  boiled  kaires  misced  whk  »rt-  or  ooooaml-oa  aad  voaslsd 
in  die  asbes.  (Forbes)  Bcfae  carryinf  a  bi^  otdoors  <mi  Ibe 
aindi  dajr  after  birdi^  S>ve  a  tea  nade  of  ''WM'^fmaT  katcs.  CBi. 
ftF.)  Boil  wi&  3  leaves  of  leafHRl-iifcr  or  aridi  «Cov-far 
and  llahocT  leaves  and  drink  a  copfid.  (Peait) 

(188)  Wenii-weed  (Peart).    See  ^'See-me-coiitract'' 

135.  Wom-wMd."  AndinmmmsHBK. 

To  carry  off  woms  or  phlegni^  take  one  db^  wbeie  dK  sna 
rises,  two  idiere  it  goes  do«va,  iioil  as  tn  and  sweeten.  Bift  a 
little  piece  of  salt  herring  and  drink  tiie  tea.   For  a  woond  myDe 

a  plaster  of  the  grated  nut,  1)tit  only  some  can  bear  it"  (White) 

136.  Yellow  senda. 

"Works  with  'Doctor  John"*  either  as  tea  or  as  an  ingredient 
in  a  bath.  (Cole) 

22  Browne  uses  "Worm- weed"  (156)  to  produce  an  effect  like  optam,  dnrins  which 
the  eyes  remain  "distended,  bright,  and  sparkling**  while  the  patient  sleeps.  After 
such  a  dose  he  gives  an  ordinary  purge,  after  which  the  worms  are  discharged 
"above  a  hundred  at  a  time.*'  Such  experiences  coupled  with  the  old  practise  of 
cupping  may  account  for  the  belief  in  the  removal  of  animals  from  the  patient's 
body  into  a  bottle  which  forms  so  common  a  practise  of  the  obeah-doctor  today. 
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Abrus  Abrus  (L)  Wight 
Acanthospermum  humile  (Sw)  DC. 

Aloe  vulgaris  Lam. 
Amaranthus  gracilis  Desf. 
Amyris  — ^. 

Anacardium  occidentale  L. 
Andira  inermis  HBK. 
Andropogon  squarrosus  L. 
Anethum  graveolens  L. 
Annona  squamosa  L. 
Apocynaceae  — . 
Artemisia  — . 
Asclepias  curassavica  L. 
Asclepias  nivea  L. 
Begonia  — 
Bidens  pilosa  L. 
Bidens  reptans  (L)  G  Don 
BorreriaHaevis  Gr. 

(verticillata  (L)  Meyer 
Bryophyllum  — . 
Galea  jamaicensis  L. 
Carica  Papaya  L. 
Cassia  occidentalis  L. 

Cayaponia  — . 

Centrostachys(aspera  (L)  Standley 

(indica  (L)  Standley 
Chamaesyce  flasiocarpa  (Kl)  Arthur 

]hirta  (L)  'Millsp. 

[hyssopifolia  (L)  Small 
Chaptalia  nutans  (L)  Polak 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides  L. 

Chrysanthellum  americanum  (L)  Vatke 

Cissampelos  Pareira  L. 

Cissus  sicyoides  L. 

Citrus  — . 

Clibadium  surinamense  L. 

Clidcmia  hirta  (L)  DC. 

Cola  acuminata  R.  Br. 

Commelina  longicaulis  Jacq. 

Corchorus  siliquosus  L. 

Crescentia  Cujete  L. 

Crotalaria  — . 

Croton  linearis  Jacq.  - 

Croton  Wilsoni  Gr. 

Cuscuta  — . 

Datura  Stramonium  L. 

Dieffenbachia  Seguine  Schott 


68.  Lick-weed. 

109.  Sheep-bur,  Musk-melon, 
White-cleary. 

110.  Sinkle-Bible  (Semper  Tiva). 
23.  Callalu. 

123.  Temper-bash. 
25.  Cashew-nut 
135.  Wormwood. 

66.  Kus-kus  grass. 
46.  Fennel. 

122L  Sweet-sop. 

19.  Brown-man's  fancy. 

50.  Garden-bitters. 
102.  Red-head. 
130.  White-head. 
105.  Rock-weed. 
115.  Spanish-needle. 

76.  Marigold. 

21.  Button- weed. 

67.  Leaf-of-life. 
7.  Bee-bee. 

86.  Papaw. 

34.  Dandelion,  John-crow-pea, 

Wild-senna. 
41.  Duppy-pumpkin. 
38.  Devil's  back-bone, 

Devil's  horse-whip. 
75.  Mapempe,  Pempe,  Milk-tea. 


57.  Heal-i'-and-draw, 

Kema-weed. 
108.  See-me-contract, 

Worm-weed. 
119.  Strong-back. 
127.  Velvet-leaf. 
134.  Wild-yam. 

69.  Lime. 

61.  Jack-ass  bread-nut 
113.  Soap-bush. 

31.  Cola-nut. 
129.  Water-grass. 
111.  Slippery-bur, 

22.  Calabash. 

94.  Pissibid. 
106.  Rosemary. 

39.  Doctor-John. 

70.  Love-weed. 
125.  Trimona. 

40.  Dumb-cane. 
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Dryopterit  — . 

B^itet  Echitei  (h)  Brittoo 

Eleostne  indka  (Q  Gacrtn. 

Emilia  tagitUtm  (Vahl)  DC 

Eryngimn  foeddmn  L. 

Encmlyptnt  -% 

EupatcNrimn  — ^. 

Eupatorttsm  — . 

Eupatorium  Tillotiim  Sw. 

Evolyttliis  arlmicttla  Poir. 

Fevillea  cordiiolia  L. 

Flemingia  stirobilifera  (L)  Brittoo 

Goaiacum  officinale  L. 

Haematoxylum  --s 

Hibitcttt  tiliaceut  L. 

Hippeaatntm  puniceum  (Lam.)  Urban 

Hyptis  pectinaU  (L)  Poit 

Hyptii  tuaveolens  (L)  Foil 

Indigof era  — . 

Tatropha  Curcat  Lw 

jatropha  jKostypifolia  L. 

Lantana  Camara  L» 

Lantana  trifolia  I#w 

Leptilon  bonariense  (L)  Small 

Leptilon  pusillum  (Nutt)  Brittoo 

Malvastnim  coromandelianum  (L) 

Garcke 
Mangifera  indica  L. 
Meibomia  supina  (L)  Britton 

Melothria  guadalupensis  (Sw.)  Benth. 

Mentha  — . 

Miconia  laevigata  L. 

Micromeria  Brownti  (Sw.)  Benth. 

Micromeria  viminea  (L)  Urban 

Mikania  — . 

Mimosa  pudica  h, 

Momordica  Charantia  h. 
Ocimum  micranthum  Willd. 
Parsonsia  Parsons ia  (L)  Britton 
Passiflora  pallida  L. 
Passiflora  sexflora  Juss. 

Pectis  — 

Ftptromi2L  pellucida  (L)  HBK. 

Petiveria  alliacea  L. 
Phyllanthus  Niniri  h, 

Physalis  angulata  L. 
Pilea  microphylla  (L)  Liebm. 
Piper  nigrinodum  CBC. 
Plantago  major  L. 
Polypodium  exiguum  Hew. 


IS2.  White-stick  (feni). 

79.  Maroon-weed. 

42.  Dtttdi-grasi^  Fevcr-grasi^ 

Apimpe. 
52L  Greate-biisli, 

Consomptioo-weed. 

116.  Spirit-wiBed,  PaiTot-wee4 
nt-weed. 

45.  Encalyptut. 

53.  Gnava.  red. 

62.  fock-to-tfie-lMi^ 

9.  Bitter-boah. 
96w  Poor-man't-tea. 

1.  Antidote. 
97.  Porter-bttsh. 

83.  Nigum-bitey(Ligttam¥ltae)« 
IZ  Black-logwood. 
72.  Mahoe. 
78.  Marooo-lily. 

91.  Piaba. 

92.  Pig-nut 

104.  Rmgworm-weed. 
90.  Physic-nut. 

26,  Cassada  marble. 
131.  White-aage. 

51.  Goat-weed. 

3.  Asthma-weed. 
36.  Dead-weed. 

18.  Broom-weed. 
74.  Mango. 

8.  Bcc-bur,  Wild-pinder, 
Strong-back,  Bee-bush. 

80.  Mary-suckey-baby. 
13.  Black-mint. 

64.  Johnny-berry. 
87.  Pennyroyal. 
89.  Peppermint 
99.  Quaco-bush,  Gwaco. 
35.  Dead-and-wake,  Shut-weed, 
Sheckel-weed. 

27.  Cerasee. 

133.  Wild-barsley. 

81.  Milk- weed,  Strong-back. 
16.  Black-wis. 

6.  Bat-wing,  Duck-foot, 
(xoat-foot 

117.  St  ink- weed. 

101.  Ratta-temper,  Pepper- 
helda,  Rat-ears. 

54.  Guinea-weed. 
24.  Carry-me-seed, 

Quinine-weed. 

59.  Hog-weed. 

4.  Baby-puzzle,  Wild-th)rme, 
11.  Black-giant 

44.  English  plantain. 

60.  Hug-me-tigfat 
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Pothomorphe  umbellaU  (L)  Miquel  53. 

Priva  lappulacea  (L)  Pert.  JO. 

Rivina  humilis  L.  65. 

Salvia  micrantha  Vahl  28. 

Sambucus  —  43. 

Sauvagesia  Brownei  Planch.  118. 

Scoparia  dulcis  L.  121. 

Smilax  —  17. 

Solanum  nigrum  I^  55. 

Solanum  torvum  Sw.  114. 

Spigelia  Anthelmia  L.  93. 

Spondias  — ^.  58. 

Stigmaphyllon  emarginatum  Juts.  124. 

Stylosanthes  viscosa  Sw.  95. 

Swietenia  mahagani  (L)  Jacq.  73. 

Touraefortia  hirsutissima  Lw  29. 

Triumfetta  — .  20. 

Turnera  nlmi folia  Lw  100. 

Urechites  lutea  (L)  Britton  82. 
Valerianodes  cay ennensis (Vahl)  Kuntze  15. 
Valerianodes  jamaicentis  (L)  Kuntze    128. 

Varronia  globosa  Jacq.  14. 

Vernonia  arborescens  (L)  Sw.  85. 

Wedelia(trilobata  (L)  Hitchc.  77. 
(gracilis  L. 


Cow- foot 

Clammy-bur,  Rattle-weed. 

Juba-bush. 

Chicken-weed. 

Elder. 

Strong-back. 

Sweet-broom,  Fine-leaf, 

Sweet-weed. 

Brial-wis. 

Gumma. 

Sosumba. 

Pink-weed. 

Hog-plum. 

Tobey-withe. 

Poor-man's-friend. 

Mahogany. 

Chigger-nut 

Bur-weed. 

Ram-goat-rush-along. 

Nightshade. 

Black-verryvine. 

Vcrryvine. 

Black-sage. 

Old-man-bitter-bush. 

Marigold,  Gold-cup, 

Water-weed. 
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FOOD  PLANTS 

(As  reported  principally  by  Lewis  Peart  and  George 
Parkes  of  Mandeville,  Manchester,  and  by  Wilfrid 
Bonito  of  Richmond,  St.  Mary.) 
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FOOD  PLANTS 

A  very  large  number  of  Jamaica  negroes  are  small  settlers 
who  own  a  patch  or  two  of  land  upon  which  they  build  a  house 
and  raise  "ground  provisions"  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale  in 
the  market,  besides  planting  fruit-trees  and  occasionally  a  hard- 
wood tree  for  a  future  inheritance.  The  house-plot  is  called  the 
"yard,"  the  field-piece  the  "ground"  or  "cultivation."  "Gone  a 
grotmd"  say  the  folk  of  their  man  who  has  gone  to  his  field- 
piece;  the  old  name  "polinck,"  quoted  by  Long,  is  not  heard 
today.  Such  "grounds"  honey-comb  the  most  unlikely  hillsides 
between  the  better  lands  which  have  been  absorbed  into  the  large 
estates,  and  there  utilize  rich  pockets  of  earth  which  often  yield 
amazingly  to  cultivation.  De  Lisser  estimates  at  100,000  the  num- 
ber of  such  peasant  proprietors  on  the  island. 

No  small  settler  need  go  hungry  in  Jamaica.  His  g^reatest 
problem  is  that  of  making  enough  ready  money  for  such  things 
as  he  must  buy,  especially  for  the  salt  codfish  or  herring  or  meat 
which  he  cooks  as  a  relish  with  vegetable  food.  As  a  substitute 
he  may  use  an  edible  fungus  called  "junjo"  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  trunks  of  cotton  and  fig  trees  and  in  damp  places. 
In  Browne's  day  (1789)  this  was  "washed,  pounded  and  boiled 
with  beef  in  our  soups,"  but  today  it  is  little  valued: — ^"You 
po*  fe  meat,  you  nyam  (eat)  jimjo"  says  the  proverb.  Salt  cod 
cooked  with  the  fruit  of  the  Ackee  or  with  its  substitute,  the  So- 
sumba  berry,  is  a  favorite  breakfast  dish  even  upon  the  tables 
of  the  whites.  So  is  the  favorite  West  Indian  "pepper  pot/'  a 
kind  of  vegetable  soup  composed  of  a  leaf  or  two  of  cabbage, 
callalu,  young  chocho  vine  (a  kind  of  cucumber),  pumpkin,  broad 
and  sugar  beans,  tomato  and  ochra,  boiled  with  salt  beef  or  pork 
and  flavored  with  red  peppers  such  as  grow  in  every  peasant's 
yard.  For  drink  the  settler  grows  his  own  coffee  or  cocoa.  The 
cocoa  is  prepared  previously  by  cracking  off  the  outer  pod,  parch- 
ing the  beans  (thirty  or  more  in  a  pod)  over  the  fire,  cleaning  off 
the  skin  and  then  pounding  the  white  kernels  in  a  mortar  until 
they  "begin  to  fat,"  that  is,  to  exude  oil.  The  paste  is  then 
scraped  out  and  rolled  into  a  ball  or  stick  with  the  hand  and  set 
in  the  sun  to  dry.    For  flavor,  the  epicure  adds  a  dash  of  grated 
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ntstm^  or  dnnamoii  terk  from  his  own  trees,  swe^eningr  ^ 
drink  with  juice  of  sngar-cane  from  his  own  patch,  graond  in  a 
hand-milL  Cream  he  extracts  from  tiie  grated  meat  of  a  cocoa- 
mit  Oil  lor  frying  his  food  conies  from  soaking  this  meat  in 
water  and  slamming  off  the  pure  oil  that  floats  on  the  top. 

"^read  kind''  is  Uie  name  given  to  all  sndl  veg^abks  as  are 
used  as  staples,  like  yam,  coco^  sweet  potato  and  plantain.  Of 
these,  yam  is  by  far  tiie  most  imp(»tant  What  potato  is  to  tbe 
Irish  peasant,  jram  is  to  the  Jamaican ;  hvt  he  has  a  very  much 
larger  choice  of  foods  with  which  to  vary  his  diet  As  tfie  negro 
prefers  hard  food  to  soft,  the  ''yellow"  or  '*afoc^  yam  is  die  fav- 
orite and  next  to  this  the  yam  called  the  '^tuegro,"  The  whites 
prefer  the  soft  meaUy  white  yam  whidi  matures  slowly,  gener- 
ally coming  in  about  .Christmas  tinu^  and  which  may,  like  our 
owq  potatoes*  be  kq)t  six  months  after  digging  as  again^  a  few 
days  for  the  "yellow"  and  a  few  weeks  for  Ae  "nqfro."  The 
Marzella  is  the  largest  yam  in  sise,  but  somewhat  coarse  and  poor 
eating.  At  an  agricultural  fair  at  Spalding,  I  saw  a  Marzella  of 
grotesque  shape  weigfait^f  150  pounds,  and  am  told  that  200  is  not 
unknown.  A  sweet  potato  is  reported  which  exactly  filled  a  half 
barrel.  But  such  size  is  induced  by  excessive  manuring  merely 
for  exhibition  purposes  and  does  not  produce  an  edible  tuber. 
Ordinary  yams  weigh  from  one  to  ten  pounds,  though  they  may 
attain  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

To  prepare  a  yam  field,  the  ground  must  be  cleared,  holes  dug, 
and  the  earth  moled  up  with  manure.  The  cuttings  for  planting 
are  taken  off  the  head  with  "eyes"  like  a  potato,  three  such  cut- 
tings being  commonly  planted  in  each  hill.  The  hill  is  covered 
with  trash  to  keep  it  cool  and  peas  are  planted  about  it  to  attract 
the  snails  and  prevent  them  from  attacking  the  yam.  As  soon  as 
the  vines  start  they  must  be  provided  with  poles  to  run  on.  The 
longer  the  pole  the  longer  the  vine  and  the  larger  the  tuber,  and 
the  danger  of  hurricane  is  so  great  that  white  yams  are  often 
planted  to  run  over  old  trees  which  are  firm  set.  The  edible  part 
of  the  yam  is  not  the  head,  but  a  tuber  which  grows  out  from  the 
head.  This  matures  in  from  seven  to  twelve  months  according 
to  kind  and  locality,  and  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the 
earth.  A  good  provider  will  never  dig  all  his  yams  at  once  but 
leave  perhaps  one  in  a  hill  of  four  to  provide  against  hard  times. 
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A  second  crop^  called  the  "foot/'  will  grow  from  the  same  plant- 
ing, but  the  second  growth  is  not  so  good  as  the  first. 

Other  varieties  of  yam  which  occur  in  Jamaica  gardens  are 
the  "Trinidad,"  "Guinea,"  "Lucea,"  and  "St.  Vincent,"  all  named 
after  the  localities  with  which  they  are  associated;  others  are 
named  for  their  shape  like  the  "pompon"  which  bears  "big  and 
round."  Folk  names  are  common ;  "Come-here- fe-help-we"  Wil- 
frid called  the  St.  Vincent  because  it  keeps  so  long  in  the  earth 
and  propagates  itself  by  seed,  so  that  one  planting  will  sometimes 
perpetuate  itself  for  fifteen  years  and  serve  the  people  in  hard 
times.  The  "yampe"  is  a  delicate  root  of  hard  yam  whose  vine 
twists  from  left  to  right  instead  of  from  right  to  left  like  the 
ordinary  yam  vine.  No  crop  is  more  attractive  than  a  field  of 
yellow  yam,  its  glossy,  pointed  leaves  twined  counter-clock-wise 
about  evenly  set  poles,  or  in  the  blossoming  season  sweeter  with 
perfume. 

Next  to  yam  in  importance  of  the  tubrous  vegetables  is  the 
coco,  variously  known  as  eddo  or  tanya  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
as  taro  and  kalo  in  the  Polynesian  islands.  It  is  planted  much 
like  the  yam  and  yields  like  the  yam  an  edible  tuber.  The  "bad- 
doo"  or  "toaya"  is  a  variety  in  which  as  in  Polynesia  the  head 
is  the  part  eaten.  One  year  after  planting,  the  first  "breaking"  is 
ready,  but  the  head  may  be  moled  up  for  nine  months  more  for  a 
second  "breaking,"  and  eight  months  later  the  whole  is  pulled  up 
for  cuttings  and  the  rubbish  fed  to  the  pigs.  The  great  variety  of 
names  attached  to  the  coco  in  different  localities  suggests  that 
both  nomenclature  and  variety  have  a  local  range.  Wilfrid  in  St. 
Mary's  grew  the  hard  "Duke"  or  "Commander,"  very  popular 
with  the  negro,  the  "Sally,"  the  "Minty,"  and  the  "Green  'talk," 
named  for  its  vivid  green  stalk.  In  Mandeville  were  enumerated 
the  "Lef  hand"  as  the  hardest,  the  "Jeremy"  as  the  biggest,  and 
the  "White  stalk,"  "Too  good,"  "Sinket,"  and  "Burban' "  (Bur- 
bank),  each  with  its  own  peculiar  merit.  The  coco  is  an  extreme- 
ly decorative  plant  with  its  great  green  heart-shaped  leaves  like 
an  immense  calla  lily's.  It  is  often  planted  as  an  alternate  in  a 
young  banana  cultivation,  or  in  a  cocoa  or  coffee  walk.  In  St. 
Mary's  parish  one  may  see  a  cocoanut  grove  shading  a  field  of 
banana  or  cocoa,  and  these  trees  in  turn  shading  alternate  rows 
of  coco  plants. 
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Eqoallf 
ji  IfttMfevilfe  iniofBnat^  dKl^ewis  Ddqr"  is 
""Smgr  foood  and  red;  tfie  '^StcwaiV'  '^irfnle  f%E^  tfuom^; 
'Tkiioo  Pann^  frfttte  oatnde  and  piok  iaade;  ""Fofioc^ 
potato  ''with  PVP4r*all  Ofcr^;  '^Costa  RicaT  is  a  vUe  polaia; 
^*5fiiiari  TaiP  (nained  bom  tfie  slave  of  tfie  leaf)  beais  m  iribok 
tniocn  of  tnibefs. 

Plaafaia  is  an  dd  staple  of  tfie  West  UBes,  bros^tt  Mtfsdea 
says,  from  the  Canaries.  Because  of  fbA  ptrfrirnce  for  haid 
food  over  soft,  die  Jamaica  nqprocs  eat  bodi  plantains  and  biead- 
fnsit  green  by  dioioey  ddier  boiled  or  roasted.  The  plantain  tihej 
often  grind  into  meaL  Wilfrid  named  the  '^Hofse^"  ^IboAea," 
and 'Tigcr^  varieties  of  plantain.  Hotk  is  die  common, ''Maid- 
en^' a  smaller  variety,  and  Tiger^  is  named  from  die  stripes  oa 
die  young  stalk. 

Peas  and  bsann  in  great  variety  make  a  handsome  showing  at 
an  agricultural  fair,  and  form  a  ground  sta|^  bdoved  by  die 
Jamaican  negro.   Red  kidney  beans,  called ''pid^ieon  peas"  Iqr  die 

negro  and  used  in  the  famous  dish  locally  known  as  "red  pea 
soup/'  are  often  set  out  in  alternate  rows  with  com  to  make  a 
cover  for  the  ground,  or  with  sweet  potatoes,  since  they  harvest 
in  nine  weeks  by  the  time  the  potato  vines  are  grown.  They  arc 
popular  with  the  n^ro,  Long  says,  because  easy  to  grow.  The 
Gungo  or  Congo  peas  grow  not  on  a  tvine  but  on  a  high  shrub 
which  spreads  at  the  top  and  bears  yellow  flowers.  It  is  peren- 
nial, requiring  re-planting  in  from  two  to  five  years,  according 
to  locality,  and  may  take  a  grotmd  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
peas,  which  look  like  large  shot  of  a  light  grey  color,  bear  in 
November  and  the  crop  lasts  about  three  months.  Another  pop- 
ular crop  is  a  small  red  bean  no  bigger  than  a  couple  of  pin-heads 
used  for  the  familiar  "rice  and  peas"  of  the  Jamaica  negro.  Other 
varieties  named  today  are  "Cockstone,"  "Cow,"  "Full-mouth," 
"Sugar,"  and  "Bannabis"  (Banner  bean),  the  last  two  men- 
tioned by  Marsden.  "Time  neber  too  long  fe  Bannabis  bear  bean," 
says  an  old-time  proverb  inculcating  the  rewards  of  patience,  a 
virtue  of  which  the  negro  is  by  no  means  destitute.  Rampini 
names  "Red  Miss  Kelly,"  "Black  Betty,"  "Cockle's  increase,"  and 
"Sorrow  for  poor." 
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Com  is  planted  from  four  to  six  grains  in  a  hole.  After  six 
weeks,  the  roots  are  cleared  of  young  grass  and  moled.  In  six 
months  from  the  timejof  planting  it  js  ready  to  harvest.  The  com 
ears  are  spread  on  >a  barbecue  to  dry  and  then  shelled  with  sticks 
and  carried  to  the  market  in  bags,  those  to  be  used  for  the  next 
planting  being  tied  together  and  hung  up  for  drying.  Beckf ord 
describes  cultivations  in  which  com  and  cocoa  were  planted  in 
rows  as  altemates  with  plantains.  Holes  were  set  in  lines  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart  and  one  large  or  two  small  plants  put  to  each 
hole.  The  com  was  ripe  in  {five  months,  the  coco  fingers  in  seven 
or  eight  months,  and  the  heads  not  for  ten  or  twelve.  The  plan- 
tain took  from  eleven  to  fifteen  months  to  ripen.  Marsden  (1788) 
speaks  of  the  "great"  and  "Guinea"  corn,  the  first  planted  be- 
tween cane-rows  in  April  and  reaped  in  Jime,  the  "Guinea"  reaped 
at  Christmas. 

Commeal  is  the  staple  for  a  number  of  popular  dishes. 
Dumplings  are  made  by  breaking  the  young  ears  before  they  are 
quite  dry  in  the  field  and  mixing  the  grated  meal  with  white  flour. 
Pap,  the  approved  dish  »for  the  sick  ,or  for  delicate  children,  is 
made  by  boiling  the  grated  com  and  mixing  it  with  milk  and 
sugar.  For  hominy,  the  dry  com  is  soaked  in  a  lye  of  ashes  and 
water,  then  beaten  in  a  mortar  to  remove  the  husk,  and  boiled 
and  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar.  Brown  George  is  parched  dry 
com  beaten  fine  in  a  mortar  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  salt.  Funga 
is  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  and  flour  boiled  in  a  pot  with  ochra.  The 
Jamaica  Cook  Book  adds  "Rough  cakes  made  with  commeal  and 
flour, — ^agill  of  salt  Ifish  andailittle  butter  and  lard — fresh  pepper 
freely  used,"  called  Stamp  and  go  because  the  country  people  buy 
them  for  a  trifle  at  the  wayside  shops  with  a  bit  of  bread  when 
they  travel ;  Duckanoa,  a  corn-meal  pudding  baked  in  a  plantain 
leaf;  and  HonUney,  made  by  soaking,  drying,  fanning,  sifting, 
sieving,  etc.,  the  com,  which  then  makes  an  excellent  pudding. 

Cassava,  which  seems  to  be  indigenous  or  introduced  by  the 
Indians  into  Jamaica,  forms  a  staple  starch  food  for  the  dry  south 
side  parishes  of  the  middle  district.  Large  fields  are  prepared  by 
weeding  and  holing,  sticks  of  cassava  cut  about  twelve  inches  in 
length  are  set  in.  A  year  later,  in  dry  parts  (but  Peart  of  Mande. 
ville  says  sweet  cassava  must  be  cut  in  seven  or  eight  months), 
the  crop  is  ready  to  cut  and  a  gang  of  workers  is  employed  for 


tfiepiirpate.   Tbey  fraU  ouli  stalk  tqr  tbe  root  and  catef^ 
away  Um  ^^earings,''  wliidi  grow  out  like  rootlets  sometmies  m 
ordgiittoastalk.  Some  1>cariiig8'*  are  the  sise  of  a  man's  ain^ 
otfiers  only  diat  of  a  hand*  One  eadubtted  at  a  &ir,  whidi  weigh- 
ed 56  pounds^  'Siras  a  talking  among  all  the  cnltiYators.'' 

Ogilby  writing  in  1671  of  his  observations  in  Jamaica  and  tfie 
other  West  India  islandsi  says: 

''The  ancient  inhabitants  nsed  two  sorts  of  bread,  the  one  made 
of  stamped  roots  and  the  other  of  com,  which  is  reaped  thrice 
every  year,  and  grows  with  such  success,  diat  one  pint  sown 
yields  two  hundred. 

'They  had  a  strange  way  to  make  their  cazari  cakes  of  die 
root  Juca,  which  keep  good  a  year.  They  first  preyed  out  the 
juice  with  great  weights,  which  if  drunk  raw,  occasions  sudden 
death,  but,  boiled,  is  palatable  and  good.'' 

The  preparation  of  the  cassava  is  sufficiently  laborious  Each 
piece  must  be  scraped  and  grated  and  the  hard  part  next  the  root 
discarded.  As  the  popular  riddle  of  the  cassava-grater  runs, — 
"Me  fader  hab  a  whole  patch  of  cassava ;  one  white4>d[ly  rat  eat  it 

off."  If  starch  is  to  be  prepared,  the  meal  is  mixed  well  with  water 
and  the  whole  strained  through  a  towel  held  between  two  per- 
sons. The  water  which  drains  through  is  left  fof  an  hour  or  two 
to  settle,  then  poured  away  leaving  the  starch.  By  this  process 
even  if  the  root  of  bitter  cassava  is  used  (the  juice  of  which,  as 
Ogilby  observed,  "occasions  sudden  death"),  the  poison  will  be 
poured  away  with  the  juice  and  the  "trash"  which  remains  in  the 
towel  may  be  used  in  various  ways  for  food.  Spread  out  in  the 
breeze  for  two  hours,  then  mixed  with  salt  and  baked,  it  is  called 
pot  bammie.  Or  it  may  be  dried  for  several  days,  then  beaten 
in  a  mortar,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  flour  to  make  dumpling.  But 
for  the  choicest  dish  of  all,  the  cherished  bammie,  the  starch  must 
not  be  washed  out  at  all.  The  grated  cassava  is  put  into  a  aUacoOf 
or  long,  flat  basket,  shaped  like  a  wall-pocket  and  woven  of 
thatch.  This  receptacle  is  kept  over  night  in  a  press  extempor- 
ized out  of  a  couple  of  boards,  the  lower  of  which  rests  on  a  pile 
of  stones,  the  upper  fits  at  one  end  into  the  hollow  of  some  tree 
and  is  weighted  down  by  a  rock.  Old  writers  describe  exactly 
the  same  device.  In  the  morning,  the  meal  is  taken  out  of  the 
pocket,  beaten  and  sifted.    The  flour  thus  formed  is  mixed  with 
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salt  and  water  and  baked  and  turned  like  a  flapjack  on  a  hot 
griddle  (called  an  "iron").  The  edges  are  cut  "round  like  a 
wheel"  with  an  iron  hook.  The  n^^oes  are  extravagantly  fond 
of  this  delicacy.  No  choicer  offering  can  be  made  to  an  exile  to 
the  wet  north  side  of  the  island,  where  cassava  is  not  grown,  than 
a  package  of  home-made  "bammie"  from  the  drier  south. 

Coffee  grows  well  in  the  high  parts  of  Jamaica  which  have 
enough  but  not  too  much  rainfall,  and  most  small  settlers  in  these 
localities  have  a  coffee  walk,  large  or  small,  the  fruit  of  which 
they  prepare  for  market.  The  first  fruit  which  ripens  in  August 
is  called  "Burn  side"  because  only  one  side  shows  red,  and  is  har- 
vested for  home  consumption.  From  September  to  December,  or 
later  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the  berries  are  fully  ripe.  The 
three  processes  of  pulping,  drying  and  fanning  or  cleaning  are 
performed  with  more  or  less  complicated  mechanism  according  to 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  industry.  I  have  seen  a  community 
pulping  machine  consisting  in  a  large  wooden  wheel  turned  by 
mule  power  which  moves  horizontally  about  a  circular  trough 
into  which  the  berries  are  poured  and  where  they  are  crushed 
under  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  while  water  pours  in  to  wash  away  the 
pulp.  Hand-turned  frames  are  also  made,  shaped  like  a  box  with 
handles  each  side  which  turn  a  wooden  roller  to  crush  the  beans, 
a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  a  sieve  at  the  bottom  through  which  the 
grains  fall  after  the  pulp  is  washed  away  at  the  side.  For  domes- 
tic use  a  small  mill,  something  like  a  coffee  mill,  is  employed. 
The  berries  are  put  through  the  "pulper"  several  times  until  they 
are  as  free  as  possible  from  the  pulp,  then  washed  by  hand  in  a 
can  of  clean  water  and  spread  on  a  barbacue  to  dry.  They  must 
be  taken  up  at  night  and  dried  by  day,  turning  each  day  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  then 
packed  away  in  bags  for  marketing.  A  few  days  before  market- 
ing they  are  heated  for  one  or  two  days,  then  put  into  a  mortar 
and  pounded  until  the  trash  is  beaten  off,  and  fanned  to  blow  it 
away.  On  large  estates  a  "fanner"  is  provided  for  this  process. 
The  grains  are  finally  picked  over  clean  by  hand  before  selling  in 
the  market,  where  they  may  bring  from  6d  to  2s  a  quart 

The  Jamaica  negro  is  fond  of  sugar  and  generally  grows  a 
small  patch  of  sugar-cane  for  home  consumption,  which  he  grinds 
in  a  small  hand-mill.    Many  small  settlers  plant  a  large  patch 
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of  cane  and  construct  a  mill  whidi  does  not  differ  nrach  today 
from  that  described  by  Ptoter  Marsden  in  1788^  vrUh,  octagonal 
roof,  a  main  roller  of  cabbage-tree  and  two  odier  rollers  tttnuog 
tq>on  cogs,  the  whole  worked  by  mules  or  horses  with  a  boy  on 
the  shaft  to  drive  who  ''sang  day  and  night/'  The  miUs  I  saw  in 
the  cock-pits  had  the  crusher  in  the  open  and  the  boiling'  done 
under  the  conical  roof,  nor  did  die  boy  sing  day  and  night;  only 
the  noisy  creaking  of  the  wooden  rollers  as  the  fork>m  animal 
made  its  round  told  of  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  these  primi- 
dve  sugar  factories.  One  man  feeds  in  the  cut  cane  while  die 
mule  swings  around  the  circle.  The  juice  flows  through  a  gutter 
set  beneath  the  rollers  and  thence  into  a  barrel  When  die  barrd 
is  full,  the  juice  is  strained  and  a  little  lime  water,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  season,  thrown  in  to  temper  it.  In  a  dry  season 
the  juice  will  crystallise  quickly,  but  in  a  wet  season  mote  lime 
must  be  used  to  prevent  its  turning  into  a  spongy  mass  known  as 
'Hie  teeth."  While  the  juice  is  boiling,  some  one  must  keq»  it 
constantly  "turning"  with  a  long  ladle  to  watch  its  progress,  and 
"skim"  it  to  remove  the  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface.  This 
scum  is  called  the  "dundar,"  a  term  used  by  Marsden,  who  limits 
it  to  the  skimming  of  the  two  first  coppers,  called  "St.  Hild."  An- 
other man  attends  to  feeding  the  fire.  The  boiling  usually  takes 
several  hours.  When  the  juice  sugars,  the  fire  is  drawn  out  from 
under  the  pots  and  the  hot  sugar  ladled  into  kerosene  cans  or  into 
little  clay  forms  about  the  size  of  a  pint  can,  according  to  the 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  marketed.  It  is  estimated  that  nine 
kerosene  cans  of  juice  go  to  make  one  can  of  sugar.  Each  can 
holds  64  pounds  of  sugar  and  sells  for  from  10s  to  16s,  of  which 
Is  6d  must  be  paid  for  the  hire  of  the  mule.  About  six  of  these 
cans  are  turned  out  in  a  day. 

There  is  little  difference  except  in  color  between  the  two  kinds 
of  ginger  grown  in  Jamaica,  the  "white"  and  the  "blue."  Good 
ginger  grounds  require  a  black  loam,  hence  the  cultivation  is  lim- 
ited to  the  high  midland  sections,  where  it  is  the  chief  industry ; 
but  as  the  crop  quickly  wears  out  the  soil,  either  fertilizers  or 
rotation  of  crops  must  be  resorted  to.  Ogilby  writes :  "Since  the 
Spaniards  planted  ginger  on  Jamaica,  it  hath  grown  there  in 
great  abundance.  The  male  plant  (for  it  is  divided  into  male  and 
female)  hath  generally  bigger  leaves  than  the  female ;  the  stalks. 
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which  are  without  knots,  have  more  leaves  upwards  than  down- 
wards, and  spread  along  the  earth,  still  taking  root  anew ;  when 
the  leaves  wither,  then  the  ginger  is  commonly  ripe,  but  it  hath 
not  that  poignancy  whilst  green  as  when  dry'd."  One  planting 
yields  two  crops,  the  second  or  rattoon  crop  springing  from  the 
old  stock  which  is  left  in  the  ground.  The  buds  must  be  left  in 
the  ground  for  a  year  after  planting.  They  are  dug  from  January 
to  March  and  carried  to  the  ginger  house  where  gangs  of  women 
provided  with  knives  peel  off  the  skin  and  spread  out  the  ginger 
to  dry  on  wooden  frames.  This  work  is  done  at  night  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  song.  The  ginger  when  ready  for  market  looks 
like  heavy  branching  coral  and  sells  for  from  3d  to  Is  a  pound. 

The  pimento,  or  all-spice  berry  grows  upon  a  handsome 
glossy-leaved  laurel  tree  native  to  Jamaica,  and  furnishes  a  mar- 
ketable product  with  very  little  outlay  except  to  keep  the  trees 
clear  of  undergrowth.  Bridges  says  that  St.  Ann  parish  in  his 
day  "supplies  three-fourths  of  the  pimento  which  is  consumed 
throughout  the  world."  The  berries  ripen  from  July  to  October 
and  are  harvested  by  breaking  off  the  fresh  limbs  from  the  tree 
and  picking  off  the  berries  into  baskets.  They  must  then  be  dried 
on  the  barbecue  like  coffee,  kept  from  rain  and  constantly  turned 
until  the  seed  can  be  heard  to  shake  inside  the  husk.  Then  they 
are  cleaned  by  fanning,  the  people  using  one  hand  for  fanning, 
while  with  the  other  they  shake  the  berries  about  in  a  tray  or 
bowl.  Last,  they  must  be  picked  over  by  hand  to  remove  all 
sticks.  The  highest  price  paid  is  3d  a  pound,  often  it  sells  for 
only  a  farthing. 

Both  ginger  and  pimento  are  pleasant  crops  to  harvest  be- 
cause of  the  rich  spicey  smell  that  accompanies  every  part  of  the 
process,  however  tiresome.  The  pimento  tree  itself  wafts  a  fra- 
grance said  to  be  inimical  to  ticks  and  such  evil  vermin.  Another 
exquisitely  odoriferous  harvest  is  that  of  the  logwood  estates, 
which  in  blossoming  season  smell  sweeter  than  isles  of  spice,  and 
attract  swarms  of  bees  to  a  harvest  which  yields  to  the  bee-farm 
in  February  its  choicest  honey,  clear  amber  and  white,  as  com- 
pared with  the  dark  mango  honey  which  comes  in  April  or  later. 
The  wood  of  logwood  is  marketable  for  dye-stuff.  The  annotta 
bean  also  yields  a  dye  valuable  to  commerce  and  is  among  the 
marketable  products  of  the  small  settler,  at  about  Is  a  pound. 
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''Bait  prices  paid  for  coffee,  poger,  booejri  waae,  ooooa,  aniMitta, 
goftt-ekiiis,  pimeato,  kola  nvU,  kassava  atafcht  garaapariMa,**  I 
read  in  a  notice  affixed  to  a  proriuoii  store  on  the  sooth  side  d 
tfieidand. 

Of  the  fUl^lofa  of  flaatisic  nqr  records  are  ratf^ 
of  its  directiim  than  complele  in  detaiL  The  moon  plays  an  u> 
tive  part  in  plantin^^  cnstoms.  Qtssava  nnist  not  be  planted  'to 
catch  the  moon''  or  it  will  be  stodqr  without  growing  tuberii 
hence  it  should  be  set  out  in  the  dark  ai  die  moon  or  just  befcnt 
full  moon  so  that  the  roots  will  not  start  until  tiift  moon  begins 
to  wane.  Yam^  sweet  potatoes  and  cabbage^  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  planted  five  to  seven  days  before  full  moon  so  tint 
''they  may  start  to  root  and  catch  the  full  and  we  get  good  re- 
turn.'' Plantain  and  banana  also  are  set  out  "to  mec±  the  moon." 
"Dig  up  the  suckers  and  wi^  upon  die  mocm,"  says  Fahxmer. 
Several  informants  assured  me  that  |he  difference  between  the 
dark  and  the  light  varieties  of  yamp0  (whidi  are  variable  spe- 
cies) depended  upon  whether  the  tuber  was  planted  <m  a  <bxk 
night  or  during  moonlight.  In  some  cases  my  informants  gave 
rationalistic  reasons  for  moon  taboos,  which  sometimes  even  con- 
tradicted the  sympathetic  magic  of  the  moon.  Wilfrid  of  St. 
Mary's  thinks  that  peas  and  sweet  potatoes  should  be  planted  on 
a  dark  night  so  that  the  worms  will  not  find  them,  and  Falconer 
would  plant  corn  then  to  protect  it  from  the  rats,  unless  it  is  to 
be  planted  on  burned  ground  where  the  rats  can't  find  it. 

Planting  customs  tend  to  emphasize  odd  days  of  the  month, 
especially  the  15th.  "February  15th  and  March  15th  are  beauti- 
ful days  to  plant  com,  or  August  15th  and  September  15th,"  says 
Falconer  of  Malvern,  who  would  always  plant  on  the  odd  days. 
Parkes  of  Mandeville,  named  the  8th,  15th,  or  22nd  for  corn- 
planting,  especially  in  March.  May  seems  to  be  a  poor  planting 
month.  Falconer  says  the  crab  runs  in  that  month  and  white 
yams  planted  in  May  will  bear  "no  bigger  than  a  crab's  foot." 
Other  informants  agreed  that  coco  planted  in  May  will  show 
soft,  scaley  bumps  called  "yaw  bumps." 

Much  lore  attaches  to  the  pumpkin,  which  is  a  very  old  fav- 
orite in  negro  provision  grounds.  To  keep  the  plant  irom  run- 
ning to  vine  and  to  persuade  it  to  go  about  its  business  of  bearing 
fruit  and  of  bearing  gourds  with  meat  instead  of  a  **heavy  in- 


